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Reverend ptimus suddenly sank 1o bis 
knees and returned thanks in his simple fashim. 


(Sze ‘* Barbara who Came Bac ge 292.) 
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CHAPTER I baptize the dying infant of a fisherman 
which, just as the rite was finished, 
wailed once feebly and expired in his 
HIS is the tale of Barbara, Bar- arms. The Reverend Septimus was 
bara who came back to save weeping over the sorrows of the world. 
a soul alive. Tears ran down his white but rounded 
; , ; : ; face, for he was stout of habit, and fell 
The Reverend Septimus Walrond was_ upon his clerical coat that was green 
returning from a professional visit to a with age and threadbare with use. 
distant cottage of his remote and Although the day was so cold he held 
straggling parish upon the coast of East his broad-brimmed hat in his hand, and 
Anglia. His errand had been sad, to the wind from the moaning sea-tossed 
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his snow-white hair. He was talking 
to himself, as was his fashion on these 
lonely walks. 

“ T think that fresh milk would have 
saved that child,” he said, ‘“‘ but how 
was poor Thomas to buy fresh milk at 
threepence a quart ? I ought to have 
given it to him. I could have done 
without these new boots till spring. But 
I thought of my own comfort—the sin 
that doth so easily beset me—and poor 
Barbara, my darling Barbara, hanging 
between life and death.” 

He sobbed, then began to pray, still 
aloud: ‘‘ O God of Pity, in the Name of 
the loving and merciful Christ, help me 
and poor Thomas in our troubles.”’ 

“ T ought to have put Thomas’s name 
first—my selfishness again,”’ he ejacu- 
lated, then went on: ‘‘ Give consolation 
to Thomas, who loved his baby ; and if it 
pleases Thee in Thineinfinite wisdom and 
foresight, spare my dearest Barbara’s 
life, that she may live out her days upon 
the earth, and perhaps in her turn give 
life to others. Or if Thou decreest 
otherwise, then take me also, O God, for 
I can bear no more. Four children 
gone! I can bear no more, O God.” 

He sobbed again and wiped away a 
tear, then muttered: ‘‘ My selfishness, 
always my selfishness! With six re- 
maining to be looked after, that is 
counting Barbara if she still lives, I 
dare to ask to be relieved of the burdens 
of the flesh. Pitiful Christ, visit not 
my wickedness on me or on others. I 
will have faith. I will have faith.”’ 

He thrust his hat upon his head, 
and walked forward quite jauntily for 
a few yards. ‘What a comfort these 
new boots are!” he said. “If I had 
stepped into that pool with the old 
ones my left foot would be wet through 
now. Let me thank God for these 
new boots. Oh! how can I, when I 
remember that the price of them should 
have been spent in milk for the poor 
baby ? If I were really a Christian I 


ought to take them off and walk bare- 
foot, as the old pilgrims used to do. 
They say it is healthy, and I tried to 
think so because it is cheap, though I 
am sure that this was the beginning of 
poor little Cicely’s last illness. 
her broken 
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chilblains she could not 
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stand the snow. © Well, she has been in 
bliss three years, three whole years, and 
how thankful I ought to be for that! 
How glad she will be to see Barbara too, 
if it pleases God in His mercy to take 
Barbara! I ought to remember that : 
But I can’t, for I ama man still. Oh! 
curse it all! I can’t; and like Job, I 
wish that I had never been born. Job 
got a new family and was content, but 
that’s their Eastern way. It’s different 
with us Englishmen.” | 

He stumbled on for a hundred yards 
or more, vacuously, almost drunkenly, 
for the hideous agony that he was en- 
during half paralysed his brain, and 
by its very excess was bringing to him 
some temporary relief. He looked at 
the raging sea to his right, and in a 
vague fashion wished that it had 
swallowed him. He looked at the kind 
earth of the ploughed field to his left, 
and wished vividly—for this idea was 
more familiar—that six feet of it lay 
above him. Then he remembered that 
just beyond that sand-heap he had 


found a plover’s nest with two eggs in 


it fifty years ago when he was a boy, 
and had taken one egg and left the 
other, or rather had restored it because 
the old bird screamed so pitifully about 
him. In some strange way that little, 
long-forgotten act of righteousness 
brought a glow of comfort to his tor- 
mented spirit. 

In its way the November afternoon 
was very beautiful. Where the sun 
would shortly vanish long bars of purple 
lay above the horizon ; to his excited 
fancy they looked like the gateway of 
another and a better world, set above 
the uttermost pylons of the West. 
What lay there beyond the sun? Per- 
haps even now Barbara knew! 

A figure appeared standing upon a 
sand-dune between the pathway and 
the sea. Septimus was short-sighted 
and could not tell who it was ; but in this 
place at this hour doubtless it must be 
a parishioner, perhaps one waiting to see 
him. He must forget his private griefs. 
He drew himself together and walked 
on briskly. 

‘‘T wish I had not been obliged to 
give away Jack,” he said. Somehow I 
always met people with more confi- 
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dence when he was with me ; he seemed 
to take away my shyness. But the 
licence was seven-and-sixpence, and I 
haven't got seven-and-sixpence ; also 
he has an excellent home with that 
stuffy old woman, if a dull one, for he 
must miss his walk. Well, I’ll fancy 
he is with me. Jack, come here, Jack. 
Who’s that ? Don’t bark at him if he 
is honest. Now then, Jack, let us go 
on like two gentlemen. Oh! it’s you, 
Anthony. What are you doing here at 
this time of night ? Your father told 
me you had a bad cold, and there’s so 
much sickness about. You should be 
careful. Anthony ; you know you're not 
too strong—none of you Arnotts are. 
Well, I suppose you are shooting, and 
most young men will risk a great deal 
in order to kill God’s other creatures.” 

The person addressed, a tall, broad- 
shouldered, rather pale young man of 
twenty-one, remarkable for his large 
brown eyes and a certain sweet ex- 
pression which contrasted somewhat 
oddly with the general manliness of his 
appearance, lifted his cap and answered : 
“No, Mr. Walrond, I am not shooting 
to-night. In fact I was waiting here 
to meet you.” 

“What for, Anthony ? Nothing wrong 
up at the Hall, I hope?” 

“No, Mr. Walrond; why _ should 
there be anything wrong there ? ” 

‘I don’t know, I am sure, only as a 
rule people don’t wait for the parson 
unless there is something amiss, and 
there seems to be so much misfortune 
in this parish just now. Well, what is 
it, my boy ?”’ 

‘I want to know about Barbara, 
Mr. Walrond. They tell me she is very 
bad, but I can’t get anything definite 
from the others—I mean from her 
sisters. They don’t seem to be sure, 
and the doctor wouldn’t say when I 
asked him.”’ 

The Reverend Septimus looked at 
Anthony, and Anthony looked at the 
Reverend Septimus, and in that look 
they learned to understand each other. 
The agony that was eating out this poor 
father’s heart was not peculiar to him ; 
another shared it. In what he would 
have called his “‘ wicked selfishness ”’ 
the Reverend Septimus felt almost 
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grateful for this sudden revelation. If 
it is a comfort to share our joys, it is a 
still greater comfort to share our tor- 
ments. 

“Walk on with me, Anthony,” he 
said. “‘I must hurry, I have every 
reason to hurry. Had it not been a 
matter of duty I would not have left 
the house ; but, so to speak, a clergyman 
has many children—he cannot prefer one 
before the other.” 

“Yes, yes,’ said Anthony, “ but what 
about Barbara? Oh! please tell me at 
once.” 

“ T can’t tell you, Anthony, because I 
don’t know. From here to the crest 
of Gunter’s Hill,’ and he pointed to 
an eminence in front of them, “is a 
mile and a quarter. When we get to 
the crest of Gunter’s Hill perhaps we 
shall know. I left home two hours 
ago, and then Barbara lay almost at the 
point of death, insensible.”’ 

“ Insensible!’’ muttered Anthony, 
“oh! my God, insensible !”’ 

“ Yes,’’ went on the clergyman in a 
voice of patient resignation. ‘I don’t 
understand much about such things, 
but the inflammation appears to have 
culminated that way. Now either she 
will never wake again, or if she wakes 
she may live. At least that is what 
they tell me, but they may be wrong. 
I have so often known doctors to be 
wrong.” 

They walked on together in silence 
twenty yards or more. Then he added, 
as though speaking to himself: ‘‘ When 
we reach the top of Gunter’s Hill, 
perhaps we shall learn. We can see her 
window from there; and if she had 
passed away I bade them pull the 
blind down, if she was about the same 
to pull it half down, and if she were 
really better, to leave it quite up. I 
have done that for two nights now, so 
that I might have a little time to pre- 
pare myself. It is a good plan, though 
very trying toa father’s heart. Yester- 
day I stood for quite a while with my 
eyes fixed upon the ground, not daring 
to look and learn the truth.” 

Anthony groaned, and once more the 
old man went on: “ She is a very un- 
selfish girl, Barbara—or perhaps I should 
say, was, perhaps I should say, was. 
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That is how she caught this horrible 
inflammation. Three weeks ago she 
and her sister Janey went for a long 
walk to the Ness, to—to—oh ! I forget 
why they went. Well, it came on to 
pour with rain, and just as they had 
started home, fortunately, or rather 
unfortunately, old Stevens the farmer 
overtook them on his way back from 
market and offered them a lift. They 
got into the cart, and Barbara took off 
the mackintosh that her aunt gave her 
last Christmas—it is the only one in 
the house, since such things are too 
costly for me to buy—and put it over 
Janey, who had a cold. It was quite 
unnecessary, for Janey was warmly 
wrapped up, while Barbara had nothing 
under the mackintosh except a summer 
dress. That is how she caught the 
chill.” 

Anthony made no comment, and 
again they walked forward without 
speaking, perhaps for a quarter of a 
mile. Then the horror of the suspense 
became intolerable to him. Without 
a word he dashed forward, sped down 


the slope and up that of the opposing 
Gunter’s Hill, more swiftly perhaps 
than he had ever run before, although 
he was a very quick runner. 


‘“He’s gone,” murmured Septimus. 
“ T wonder why. I suppose that I walk 
too slowly for him—I cannot walk so 
fast as I used to do—and he felt the wind 
cold.”” Then he dismissed the matter 
from his half-dazed mind and stumbled 
on wearily, muttering his disjointed 
prayers. 

Thus in due course he began to climb 
the little slope of Gunter’s Hill. The 
sun had set, but there was still a red 
glow in the sky, and against this glow 
he perceived the tall figure of Anthony 
standing quite still. When he was 
about a hundred yards away the figure 
suddenly collapsed, as a man does if he 
is shot. The Reverend Septimus put 
his hand to his heart and caught his 
breath. 

‘TI know what that means,” he said. 
“He was watching the window, and 
they have just pulled down the blind. 
I suppose he must have been fond of 
her and it—affects him. Oh! if I were 
younger I think this would kill me, but 
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thank God! as one draws near the end 
of the road the feet harden; one does 
not feel the thorns so much. The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away ; bl—bl—yes, I will say it— 
blessed be the Name of the Lord. I 
should remember that she is much 
better where she is; that this is a very 
hard world ; indeed sometimes I think 
it is not a world, but a hell. Oh! 
Barbara, my sweet Barbara! ’”’ And he 
struggled forward blindly, beating at the 
rough wind with his hands as though it 
were a visible foe, and so at last came 
to the crest of the hill where Anthony 
Arnott lay prone upon his face. 

So sure was he of the cause of his 
collapse that he did not even trouble to 
look at the Rectory windows in the 
hollow near the church two hundred 
yards or so away. He only looked at 
Anthony, saying, “‘ Poor lad, poor lad! 
I wonder how I shall get him home; 
I must fetch some help.” 

As he spoke Anthony sat up and said, 
“You see, you see!” 

** See what ? ” 

“ The blind ; it is quite up. When I 
got here it was half down, and some one 
pulled it up. That’s what finished me. 
I felt as though I had been hit on the 
head with a stick.” 

The Reverend Septimus stared, then 
suddenly sank to his knees and returned 
thanks in his simple fashion. ‘‘ Don't 
let us be too certain, Anthony,” he 
exclaimed at length. ‘‘ There may be 
a mistake, or perhaps this is only a 
respite which will prolong the suspense. 
Often such things happen to torment 
us ; I mean that they are God’s way of 
trying and purifying our poor sinful 
hearts.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE NEW YEAR FEAST 

BARBARA did not die. On the con- 
trary Barbara got quite well again, but 
her recovery was so slow that Anthony 
only saw her once before he was obliged 
to return to college. This was on New 
Year’s Day, when Mr. Walrond asked 
him to dinner to meet Barbara, who was 
coming down for the first time. Need- 





The horror of the suspense became intolerable to Anthony. Without a word he 
dashed forward and sped down the slope (fage 292). 
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less to say he went, taking with him a 
large bunch of violets which he had 
grown in a frame at the Hall especially 
for Barbara. Indeed, she had already 
received many of those violets through 
the agency of her numerous younger 
sisters. 

The Rectory dinner was at oneo’clock, 
and the feast could not be called 
sumptuous. It consisted of a piece of 
beef, that known as the “ aitch-bone "— 
which is perhaps the cheapest that the 
butcher supplies when the amount of 
eating on it is taken into consideration— 
one roast duck, a large Pekin, the New 
Year offering of the farmer Stevens, and 
a plum-pudding somewhat pallid in 
appearance. These, with late apples 
and plenty of cold water, made up the 
best dinner that the Walrond family had 
eaten for many a day. 

The Rectory dining-room was a long, 
narrow chamber of dilapidated appear- 
ance, since between meals it served as a 
schoolroom also. A deal bookcase in 
the corner held some tattered educa- 
tional works, and the walls that once 
had been painted blue, but now were 
faded in patches to a sickly green, were 
adorned only with four texts illumin- 
ated by Barbara. These texts had 
evidently served as targets for moistened 
paper pellets, some of which still stuck 
upon their surface. 

Anthony arrived a little late, since the 
picking of the violets had taken longer 
than he anticipated, and, as there was 
no one to open the front door, walked 
straight into the dining-room. In the 
doorway he collided with the little maid- 
of-all-work, a red-elbowed girl of sin- 
gularly plain appearance, who having 
deposited the beef upon the table, was 
rushing back for the duck, accompanied 
by two of the young Walronds, who were 
assisting with the vegetables. The 
maid, recoiling, sat down with a bump 
on one of the wooden chairs, and the 
Walrond girls, a merry, good-looking, 
unkempt crew (no boy had put in an 
appearance in all that family), burst 
into screams of laughter. Anthony 
apologised profusely ; the maid, ejaculat- 
ing that she didn’t mind, not she, 
jumped up and ran for the duck, and the 
Reverend Septimus, a very different 
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Septimus from him whom he met a 
month or so before, seizing his hand, 
shook it warmly, calling‘out: “ Julia, 
my dear, never mind that beef; I haven’t 
said grace yet. Here’s Anthony.” 

‘Glad to see him, I am sure,”’ said 
Mrs. Walrond, her eyes still fixed upon 
the beef, which was obviously burnt at 
one corner. Then, witha shrug, for she 
was accustomed to such accidents, she 
rose to greet him. 

Mrs. Walrond was a tall and ex- 
tremely good-looking lady of about 
fifty-five, dark-eyed and _ bright-com- 
plexioned, whose chestnut hair was 
scarcely touched with grey. Notwith- 
standing all the troubles and hardships 
that she had endured, her countenance 
was serene and even happy, for she was 
blessed with a good heart, a lively faith 
in Providence and a well-regulated mind. 
Looking at her it was easy to see whence 
3arbara and her other daughters in- 
herited their beauty and air of breeding. 

“How are you, Anthony?’ she 
went on, one eye still fixed upon the 
burnt beef. “‘ It is good of you to come, 
though you are late, which I suppose 
is why that girl has burnt the meat.” 

“Not a bit,” called out one of the 
children—it was Janey ; “‘ it is very good 
of us to have him when there’s only one 
duck. Anthony, you mustn't eat duck, 
as we don’t often get one, and you have 
hundreds.”’ 

“Not I, dear; I hate ducks,” he 
replied automatically, for his eyes were 
seeking the face of Barbara. 

Barbara was seated in the wooden 
arm-chair with a cushion in it, near the 
fire of driftwood, advantages that were 
accorded to her in honour of her still 
being an invalid. Even to a stranger 
she would have looked extraordinarily 
sweet with her large and rather plaintive 
violet eyes, over which the long black 
lashes curved, her waving chestnut hair 
parted in the middle, and growing some- 
what low upon her forehead, her tall 
figure, very thin just now, and her 
lovely shell-like complexion heightened 
by a blush. To Anthony she seemed a 
very angel, an angel returned from the 
shores of death for his adoration and 
delight. Oh! if things had gone the 
other way—if there had been no sweet 
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Barbara seated in that wooden chair ! 
The thought gripped his heart with a 
hand of ice ; he felt as he had felt when 
he looked at the window-place from the 
crest of Gunter’s Hill. But she had 
come back, and he was sure that they 
were each other’s for life. And yet, and 
yet, life must end one day, and then, 
what ? Once more that hand of ice 
dragged at his heart-strings. 

In a moment it was all over, and Mr. 
Walrond was speaking. ‘‘ Why don't 
you bid Barbara good-day, Anthony ? ” 
he asked. ‘‘ Don’t you think she looks 
well, considering ? We do—better than 
you in fact,” he added, glancing at his 
face, which had suddenly grown pale, 
almost grey. 

“He’s going to give Barbara the 
violets, and doesn’t know how to do it,” 
piped the irrepressible Janey. “ An- 
thony, why didn’t you ever bring ws 
violets when we had the whooping 
cough ? ” 

“Because the smell of them is bad 
for delicate throats,’ he answered, and 
without a word handed the sweet- 
scented flowers to Barbara. 

She took them, also without a word, 
but not without a look, pinned a few to 
her dress, and reaching a cracked vase 
from the mantelpiece, disposed of the 
rest of them there till she could remove 
them to her own room. Then Mr. 
Walrond began to say grace, and the 
difficulties of that meeting were over. 

Anthony sat by Barbara. His chair 
was rickety, one of the legs being in 
much need of repair ; the driftwood fire, 
that burned brightly about two feet 
away, grilled his spine, for no screen was 
available, and he nearly choked himself 
with a piece of very hot and hard potato. 
Yet, to tell truth, never before had he 
Shared in such a delightful meal. For 
soon, when the clamour of “‘ the girls ”’ 
swelled loud and long, and the attention 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walrond was entirely 
occupied with the burnt beef and the 
large duck that absolutely refused to 
part with its limbs, he found himself 
almost as much alone with Barbara as 
though they had been together on the 
wide sea-shore. 

“ You are really getting quite well ? ” 
he asked, 
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“Yes, I think so.’’ Then, after a 
pause and with a glance from the violet 
eyes, ‘‘ Are you glad ? ”’ 

“You know I am glad. You know 
that if you had—died, I should have 
died too.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense,” said the curved lips, but 
they trembled and the violet eyes were 
a-swim with tears. Then a little catch 
of the throat, and, almost in a whisper : 
“Anthony, father told me about you 
and the window-blind and—oh ! I don’t 
know how to thank you. But I want to 
say something, if you won't laugh. 
Just at that time I seemed to come up 
out of some blackness and began to 
dream of you. I dreamed that I was 
sinking back into the blackness, but you 
caught me by the hand and lifted me 
quite out of it. Then we floated away 
together for ever and for ever and for 
ever, for though sometimes I lost you 
we always met again. Then I woke 


up and knew that I wasn’t going to die, 
that’s all.” 

“What a beautiful dream!” began 
Anthony, but at that moment, pausing 


from her labours at the beef, Mrs. Wal- 
rond said : 

‘Barbara, eat your duck before it 
grows cold. You know the doctor said 
you must take plenty of nourishment,” 

‘“T am going to, mother,’ answered 
Barbara. “I feel dreadfully hungry.” 
And really she did; her gentle heart 
having fed full, of a sudden her body 
seemed to need-nourishment. 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Walrond, 
pausing from his labours and viewing 
the remains of the duck disconsolately, 
for he did not see what portion of its 
gaunt skeleton was going to furnish him 
with dinner, and duck was one of his 
weaknesses—‘‘ dear me, there’s a dread- 
ful smell of burning in this room. Do 
you think it can be the beef, my love ? ” 

“‘ Of course it is not the beef,” replied 
Mrs. Walrond rather sharply. ‘‘ The 
beef is beautifully done.”’ 

“Oh!” ejaculated one of the girls 
who had got the calcined bit ; “ why, 
mother, you said it was burnt yourself.” 

‘“ Never mind what I said,’’ replied 
Mrs. Walrond severely, “ especially as 
I was mistaken. It is very rude of your 
father to make remarks about the meat.” 
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“Well, something is burning, my 
love.” 

Janey, who was sitting next to 
Anthony, paused from her meal to sniff, 
then exclaimed in a voice of delight: 
“Oh! it is Anthony’s coat tails. Just 
look, they are turning quite brown! 
Why, Anthony, you must be as beauti- 
fully done as the beef. If you can sit 
there and say nothing, you are a Chris- 
tian martyr wasted, that’s all.” 

Anthony sprang up, murmuring that 
he had thought there was something 
wrong behind, which on examination 
indeed there proved to be. The end of it 
was that the chairs were all pushed 
downwards, with the result that for the 
rest of that meal there was a fiery gulf 
fixed between him and Barbara, which 
made further confidences impossible. 
So he had to talk of other matters. 
Of these, as it chanced, he had some- 
thing to say. 

A letter had arrived that morning 
from his elder brother George, who was 
an officer in a line regiment. It had been 
written in the trenches before Sebas- 


topol, for these events took place in the 
mid-Victorian period towards the end 


of the Crimean war. Or rather the 
letter had been begun in the trenches 
and finished in the military hospital, 
whither George had been conveyed, 
suffering from “‘ fever and severe chill,” 
which seemed to be somewhat con- 
tradictory terms, though doubtless they 
were in fact compatible enough. 
he wrote a very interesting letter, which, 
after the pudding had been consumed 
to the last spoonful, Anthony read 
aloud, while the girls ate apples and 
cracked nuts with their teeth. 

“Dear me ! George seems to be very 
unwell,” said Mrs. Walrond. 

“Yes,” answered Anthony, “I am 
afraid he is. One of the medical officers 
whom my father knows and who is 
working. in that hospital, says they 
mean to send him home as soon as he 
can bear the journey, though he doesn’t 
think it will be just at present.”’ 

This sounded depressing, but Mr. 
Walrond -found that it had a bright 
side. “‘ At any rate he won’t be shot 
like so many poor fellows ; also he has 
been in several of the big battles and 
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I look upon him 
He'll soon shake off 


” 


will be promoted. 
as a made man. 
this cold in his native air 

“ And we shall have a real wounded 
hero in the village,’ said one of the 
girls.” 

“ He isn’t a wounded hero,”’ answered 
Janey, “he’s only got a chill.” 

“Well, that’s as bad as a wound, and 
I am sure he would have been wounded 
if he could.” And so on. 

“When are you going back to Cam- 
bridge, Anthony?” asked Mrs. Wal- 
rond presently. 

“To-morrow morning, I am sorry to 
say,” he answered, and Barbara’s face 
fellat the words. ‘‘ You see I go uf for 
my degree this summer term, and my 
father is very anxious that I should 
take high honours in mathematics. He 
says that it will give me a better stand- 
ing at the Bar. SoI must begin to work 
at once with a tutor before term, for 
there’s no one near here who can help 
me.”’ 

““No,” said Mr. Walrond. 
had been classics now, with a 
furbishing perhaps I might. 
mathematics are beyond me.” 

“Barbara should teach him,” sug- 
gested one of the girls slyly. “‘ She’s 
splendid at Rule of Three.” 

“Which is more than you are,” said 
Mrs. Walrond in severe tones, ‘‘ who 
always make thirteen out of five and 
seven. Barbara love, you are looking 
very tired. All this noise is too much 
for you; you must go and lie down at 
once in yourownroom. No, not on the 
sofa; in your own room. Now say 
good-bye to Anthony and go.” 

So Barbara, who was really tired, 
though with a happy weariness, did as 
she was bid. Her hand met Anthony’s 
and lingered there a little ; her violet 
eyes met his brown eyes and lingered 
there a little; her lips spoke some few 
words of commonplace farewell. Then, 
staying a moment to take the violets 
from the cracked vase, and another 
moment to kiss her father as she passed 
him, she walked, or rather glided, from 
the room, with the graceful movement 
that was peculiar to her: and lo! at 
once for Anthony it became a very 
emptiness, Moreover he grew aware 
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of the hardness of his wooden seat, and 
that the chatter of the girls was making 
his head ache. So presently he too rose 
and departed. 


CHAPTER III 
AUNT MARIA 


Srx months or so had gone by, and 
summer reigned royally at Eastwich, 
for thus was the parish named of which 
the Reverend Septimus Walrond had 
spiritual charge. The heath was a 
blaze of gold, the cut hay smelt sweetly 
in the fields, the sea sparkled like one 
vast sapphire, the larks beneath the sun 
and the nightingales beneath the moon 
sang their hearts out on Gunter’s Hill, 
and all the land was full of life and 
sound and perfume. 

On one particularly beautiful evening, 
after partaking of a meal called “ high 
tea,’’ Barbara, quite strong again now, 
and blooming like the wild rose at 
her breast, set out alone upon a walk. 
Her errand was to the cottage of that 
very fisherman whose child her father 
had baptized on the night when her life 
trembled in the balance. Having 
accomplished it, she turned homewards 
lost in reverie, events having happened 
at the Rectory which gave her cause 
for thought. When she had gone a 
little way some instinct led her to look 
up. About fifty yards off a man was 
walking towards her, to all appearance 
also lost in reverie. Even at that 
distance and in the uncertain evening 
light, she knew well enough that this 
was Anthony. Her heart leapt at the 
sight of him and her cheeks seemed to 
catch the hue of the wild rose on her 
bosom. Then she straightened her dress 
a little and walked on. 

In less than a minute they had met. 

“IT heard where you had gone and 
came to meet you,” he said awkwardly. 
“How well you are looking, Barbara, 
how well and——” he had meant to 
add, “beautiful,” but his tongue 
stumbled at the word and what he said 
was——‘‘ brown.” 

“Tf I were an Indian I suppose I 
should thank you for the compliment, 
Anthony, but as it is I don’t know. 
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But how well you are looking, how well 
and, by comparison, fat!” 

Then they both ‘laughed, and he 
explained at length how he had been 
able to get home two days earlier than 
he expected; also that he had taken 
his degree with even higher honours 
than he hoped. 

‘““T am so glad,” she said earnestly. 

“And so am I; I mean glad that you 
are glad. You see, if it hadn’t been for 
you, I should never have done so well. 
3ut because I thought you would be 
pleased, I worked like anything.” 

“You should have thought of what 
your father would feel, not of —of—well, 
it has all ended as it should, so we 
needn’t argue. How is your brother 
George ?”’ she went on, cutting short 
the answer that was rising to his lips. 
‘““T suppose I should call him Captain 
Arnott now, for I hear he has been 
promoted. We haven’t seen him since 
he came home last week—from some 
hospital in the south of England, they 
say.” 

Anthony’s face grew serious. “I 
don’t know ; I don’t quite like the look 
of him, and he coughs such a lot. It 
seems as though he could not shake off 
that chill he got in the trenches. That’s 
why he hasn’t been to call at the 
Rectory.” 

“T hope this beautiful weather will 
cure him,” Barbara replied rather 
doubtfully, for she had heard a bad 
report of George Arnott’s health. Then 
to change the subject she added, ‘ Do 
you know, we had a visitor yesterday. 
Aunt Maria in the flesh—in a great deal 
of flesh, as Janey says.” 

“Do you mean Lady Thompson ? ” 

She nodded. ‘‘ Aunt Thompson and 
her footman and her pug-dog. Thank 
goodness, she only stayed to tea, as she 
had a ten-mile drive back to her hotel. 
As it was, lots of things happened.” 

“What happened ? ’ 

“Well, first, when she got out of 
the carriage, covered with jet anchor 
chains—for you know Uncle Samuel 
only died three months ago, and left her 
all his money—she caught sight of our 
heads staring at her out of the drawing- 
room window, and asked father if he 
kept a girls’ school. Then she made 
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mother cry by remarking that she 
ought to be thankful to Providence for 
having taken to its bosom the four of us 
who died young—you know she has no 
children herself, and so can’t feel about 
them. Also father was furious because 
she told him that at least half of us 
should have been boys. He turned quite 
pink and said, ‘I have been taught, 
Lady Thompson, that these are matters 
which God Almighty keeps in His own 
hands, and to Him I must refer you.’ 

‘*Good gracious ! don’t get angry,’ 
she answered. ‘If you clergymen 
can cross-examine your Maker, I am not 
in that position. Besides they are all 
very good-looking girls, who may find 
husbands, if they ever see a man. So 
things might have been worse.’ 

“Then she made remarks about the 
tea, for Uncle Samuel was a tea- 
merchant ; and lastly that wicked 
Janey sent the footman to take the pug- 
dog for a walk past the butcher’s shop 
where the fighting terrier lives. You 
can guess the rest.” 

“Was the pug 
Anthony. 

“No, though the poor thing came 
back in a bad way. I never knew 
before that a pug’s tail was so long when 
it is quite uncurled. But the footman 
looked almost worse, for he got notice 
on the spot. You see, he went into the 
Red Dragon, and left the pug outside.”’ 

“And here endeth Aunt Maria and 
all her works,” said Anthony, who 
wanted to talk of other things. 

“No, not quite.”’ 

He looked at her, for there was mean- 
ing in her voice. 

“In fact,’ she went on, “so far as I 
am concerned it ought to run, Here 
beginneth Aunt Maria. You see, I have 
got to go and live with her to-morrow.” 

Anthony stopped and stared at her. 
“What the devil do you mean?” he 
asked. 

“What I say. She took a fancy to 
me, and she wants a companion, some- 
one to do her errands and read to her at 
night and look after the pug-dog, and so 
forth. And she will pay me _ thirty 
pounds a year, with my board and 
dresses, And” (with gathering em- 
phasis) ‘‘ we cannot afford to offend her, 
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who have half lived upon her alms and 
old clothes for so many years. And in 
short Dad and my mother thought it 
best that I should go, since Joyce can 
take my place, and at any rate it will 
be a mouth the less to feed at home. 
So I am going to-morrow morning by 
the carrier’s cart.”’ 

“Going?”’ gasped Anthony. ‘‘ Where 
to?” 

““ To London first, then to Paris, then 
to Italy, to winter at Rome, and then 
goodness knows where. You see, my 
Aunt Maria has wanted to travel all her 
life, but Uncle Samuel, who was born in 
Putney, feared the sea, and lived and 
died in the very house in which he 
was born. Now Aunt Maria wants a 
change, and means to have it.”’ 

Then Anthony broke out. ‘“‘ Damn 
the old woman! Why can’t she take 
her change wherever it is she wants to 
go to, and leave you alone? ”’ 

“Anthony!” said Barbara in a 
scandalised voice. ““ What do you mean, 
Anthony, by using such dreadful lan- 
guage about my aunt ? ”’ 

“What doI mean? Well” (this with 
the recklessness of despair), “if you 
want to know, I mean that I can’t bear 
your going away.”’ 

“If my _ parents,” 
steadily 

“What have your parents to do 
with it? I’m not your parents, I’m 
your—— ” 

Barbara 
strance. 


“6 


began Barbara 


looked at him in remon- 


old friend, played together in 
childhood—you know the kind of thing. 
In short, I don’t want you to go to Italy 


with Lady Thompson. I want you to 
stop here.”’ 

“Why, Anthony? I thought you 
told me you were going to live in 
chambers in London and read for the 
Bar.” 

“Well, London isn’t Italy, and one 
doesn't eat dinners at Lincoln’s Inn all 
the year round, one comes home some- 
times. And heaven knows whom you'll 
meet in those places, or what tricks that 
horrible old aunt of yours will be play- 
ing with you. Oh! it’s wicked! How 
can you desert your poor father and 
mother in this way, to say nothing of 
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your sisters? I never thought you were 
so hard-hearted.” 

“ Anthony,” said Barbara in a gentle 
voice, ‘‘ do you know what we have got 
to live on? In good years it comes to 
about £150, but once, when my father 
got into that lawsuit over the dog that 
was supposed to kill the sheep, it went 
down to £70. That was the winter 
when two of the little ones died for want 
of proper food—nothing else—and | 
remember that the rest of us had to walk 
barefoot in the mud and snow, because 
there was no money to buy us boots, and 
only some of us could go out at once, be- 
cause we hadn’t acloak apiece. Well, 
all this may happen again. And so, 
Anthony, do you think that I should be 
right to throw away thirty pounds a 
year, and to make a quarrel with my 
aunt, who is rich and kind-hearted, 
although very overbearing, and the 
only friend we have ? If my father died, 
Anthony, or even was taken ill—and he 
is not very strong—what would become 
of us? Unless Aunt Thompson chose 
to help, we should all have to go to the 
workhouse, for girls who have not been 
specially trained can earn nothing, ex- 
cept perhaps as domestic servants, if they 
are strong enough. I don’t want to go 
away and read to Aunt Maria, and take 
the pug-dog out walking, although it 
is true I should like to see Italy, but 
I must—can’t you understand ?—I 
must. So please reproach me no more, 
for it is hard to bear—especially from 
you.” 

“Stop! For God’s sake, stop!” 
said Anthony, “I am a brute to have 
spoken like that, and I’m helpless ; 
that’s the worst of it. Oh! my darling, 
don’t you understand? Don’t you 
understand ? ”’ 

“No,” answered Barbara, shaking her 
head and beginning to cry. 

“ That I love you, that I have always 
loved you, and that I always shall love 
you until—until—the moon ceases to 
shine,” and he pointed to that orb 
which had appeared above the sea. 

“ They say it is dead already, and no 
doubt will come to an end in due course 
like everything else,’’ remarked Bar- 
bara, seeking to gain time. 

Then for a while she sought nothing 
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more, who found herself lost in her 
lover’s arms. 

So there they plighted their troth, that 
was, they swore, more enduring than the 
moon, for indeed they so believed. 

“Nothing shall part us except death,” 
he said. 

“Why should death part us ?”’ she 
answered, looking him bravely in the 
eyes. ‘‘I mean to live beyond death ; 
and while I live, and wherever I live, 
death shall not part us, if you'll be true 
to me.” 

“T’ll not fail in that,” he said. 

And so their souls melted into rap- 
ture, and were lifted up beyond the 
world. The song of the nightingales 
was heavenly music in their ears, and 
the moon’s rays upon the sea were the 
road by which their linked souls tra- 
velled to the throne of Him who had 
lit their lamp of love, and made petition 
that through all life’s accidents and 
death’s darkness it might burn eternally. 

For the love of these two was deep 
and faithful, and already seemed to 
them as though it were a thing they had 
lost a while, and found once more; a 
very precious jewel that from the 
beginning had shone upon their breasts ; 
a guiding star that should light them 
to the end, which is the dawn of 
Endlessness. 

Who will not smile at such thoughts 
as these? The way of the man with 
the maid, and the way of the maid with 
the man, and the moon to light them, 
and the birds to sing the epithalamium 
of their hearts, and the great sea to 
murmur of eternity in their opened ears. 
Nature at her sweet work beneath the 
gentle night—who is there that will not 
say that it was nothing more ? 

Well, let their story answer. 


CHAPTER IV 


A YEAR LATER 


SOMETHING over a year had gone by, 
and Barbara, returned from her foreign 
travels, sat in the drawing-room of Lady 
Thompson’s house in Russell Square. 
That year had made much difference in 
her, for the sweet country girl, now of 
full age, had blossomed into the beautiful 





Barbara unfastened the necklace, and offered it to her aunt without a word. “Nonsense,” 
said Lady Thompson, “Do you think I want to rob you of your trinkets?” (page 303). 
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young woman of the world. She had 
wintered in Rome and _ studied its 
antiquities and art. She had learned 
French and Italian, for nothing was 
grudged to her in the way of masters, 
and worked at music, for which she had 
a natural taste. She “had seen a good 
deal of society also, for Lady Thompson 
was at heart proud of her beautiful 
niece and spared no expense to bring 
her into contact with such people as she 
considered she should know. Thus it 
came about that the fine apartment they 
occupied at Rome had many visitors. 

Among these was a certain Secretary 
of Legation, the Hon. Charles Erskine 
Russell, who, it was expected, would 
in the course of nature succeed to a 
peerage. He was a very agreeable as 
well as an accomplished and wealthy 
man, and—he fell in love with Barbara. 
With the cleverness of her sex she 
managed to put him off and to avoid 
any actual proposal before they left for 
Switzerland in the early summer. 
Thither, happily, he could not follow 
them, since his official duties prevented 
him from leaving the Embassy. Lady 
Thompson was much annoyed at what 
she considered his bad conduct, and said 
as much to Barbara. 

Her niece listened, but did not discuss 
the matter, with the result that Lady 
Thompson’s opinion of the Hon. Charles 
Russell was confirmed. Was it not 
clear that there had been no proposal, 
although it was equally clear that he 
ought to have proposed. Poor Barbara! 
Perhaps this was the only act of de 
ception of which she was ever guilty. 

So things went on until the previous 
day, the Monday after their arrival in 
London, when, most unhappily, Lady 
Thompson went out to lunch and met 
the Hon. Charles Russell, who was on 
leave in England. Next morning, while 
Barbara was engaged in arranging some 
flowers in the drawing-room, who 
should be shown in but Mr. Russell ? 
In her alarm she dropped a bowl and 
broke it, a sign that he evidently con- 
sidered hopeful, setting it down to the 
emotion which his sudden presence 
caused. To emotion it was due, in- 
deed, but not of a kind he would have 
wished. Recovering herself, Barbara 
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shook his hand and then told the 
servant who was picking up the pieces 
of the bowl to inform her ladyship of 
the arrival of this morning caller. The 
man bowed and departed, and as he 
went Barbara noticed an ominous 
twinkle in the pleasant blue eyes of the 
Hon. Charles Russell. : 

The rest of the interview may be 
summed up in few words. Mr. Russell 
was eloquent, passionate and _ con- 
vincing. He told Barbara that she was 
the only woman he had ever loved, with 
such force and conviction that in the 
end she almost believed him. But this 
belief, if it existed, did not in the least 
shake her absolutely definite deter- 
mination to have nothing whatsoever 
to do with her would-be lover. 

Not until she had told him so six 
times, however, did he consent to 
believe her, for indeed he had been led 
to expect a very different answer. 

‘I suppose you care for some one 
else,” he said at last. 

“Yes,” said Barbara, whose back, 
metaphorically, was against the wall. 

‘Somebody much more—suitable.” 

“No,” said Barbara, “ he is poor and 
not distinguished, and has all his way 
to make in the world.” 

“He might change his mind, or— 
die.”’ 

“Tf so, I should not change mine,” 
said Barbara. ‘‘ Very likely I shall not 
marry him, but I shall not marry 
any one else.”’ 

“In Heaven’s name why not?” 

“Because it would be a sacrilege 
against Heaven.”’ 

Then at last Mr. Russell understood. 
‘“‘ Allow me to offer you my good wishes 
and to assure you of my earnest and 
unalterable respect,” he said in a 
somewhat broken voice, and taking her 
hand he touched it lightly with his lips, 
turned and departed out of Barbara's 
sight and life. 


Ten minutes later Lady Thompson 
arrived, and her coming was like to that 


of a thunderstorm. She shut the door, 
locked it, and sat down in an arm-chair 
in solemn, lurid silence. Then, with one 
swift flash, the storm broke. ‘‘ What 
is this I hear from Mr. Russell ? ’ 
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“Tam sure I don’t know what you 
have heard from Mr. Russell,” answered 
Barbara faintly. 

“Perhaps ; but you know very well 
what there was to hear, you wicked, 
ungrateful girl!” 

“ Wicked !”’ 
“ ungrateful ! ’ 

“Yes, it is wicked to lead a man on 
and then reject him as though he were 
—rubbish. And it is ungrateful to 
throw away the chances that a kind 
aunt and Providence put in your way. 
What have you against him ? ”’ 

“Nothing at all; I think him very 
nice.” 

Lady Thompson’s brow lightened ; 
if she thought him “‘very nice”’ all might 
yet be well. Perhaps this refusal was 
nothing but nonsensical modesty. Mr. 
Russell, being a gentleman, had not told 
her everything. ‘‘ Then I say you shall 
marry him.”’ 

“And I say, aunt, that I will not 
and cannot.”’ 

“Why ? Have you been secretly con- 
verted to the Church of Rome, and are 
Or is there 


murmured _ Barbara; 


’ 


you going into a nunnery ? 
—another man ? ”’ 
“Yes, aunt.” 
“ Where is he ?”’ 
son, looking about her, as though she 
expected to find him hidden behind the 


said Lady Thomp- 


furniture. ‘‘ And how did you manage 
to become entangled with him, you sly 
girl, under my very nose? And who 
ishe? One of those bowing and scrap- 
ing Italians, I suppose, who think you'll 
get my money. Tell me the truth at 
once.” 

“He is somebody you have never 
seen, aunt. One of the Arnotts down 
at home.” 

“Oh! that captain. Well, I believe 
they have a decent property, about 
{2,000 a year, but all in land, which Sir 
Samuel never held by. Of course it is 
nothing like the Russell match, which 
would have made a peeress of you some- 
day, and given you a great position 
meanwhile. But I suppose we must be 
thankful for small mercies.”’ 

“Tt is not Captain Arnott ; it is his 
younger brother Anthony.” 

“Anthony! Anthony! That youth 
who is reading for the Bar? Why, the 
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property is all entailed, and he will 
scarcely have a halfpenny, for his mother 
brought no money to the Arnotts. 
Oh! this is too much! To throw up 
Mr. Russell for an Anthony. Are you 
engaged to him with your parents’ con- 
sent, may I ask, and if so, why was the 
matter concealed from me, I who would 
certainly have declined to drag an en- 
tangled young woman about the world ?”’ 

“T am not engaged, but my father 
and mother know that we are attached 
to each other. It happened the day after 
you came to Eastwich, or they would 
have told you. My father made me 
promise that we would not correspond 
while I was away, as he thought that we 
were too young to bind ourselves to 
each other, especially as Anthony has 
no present prospects or means to sup- 
port a wife.”’ 

“I am glad they had so much sense. 
It is more than might have been ex- 
pected of my sister, after her own per- 
formance, for which doubtless she is 
sorry enough now. Like you, she might 
have married a title, instead of a curate 
and—beggary.” 

“T am quite sure that my mother is 
not sorry, aunt,” replied Barbara, whose 
spirit was rising. “‘ I know that she is a 
very happy woman.” 

“Look here, Barbara, let’s come to 
the point. Will you give up this moon- 
calf business of yours or not ? ”’ 

“It is not a moon-calf business, what- 
ever that may be, and I will not give 
it up.” 

“Very well, then I can’t make you, 
as you are of age. But I have done 
with you. You will go to your room, 
and stop there, and to-morrow morning 
you will return to your parents, to whom 
I will write at once. You have betrayed 
my hospitality, and presumed upon my 
kindness—after all the things I have 
given you too,” and her eyes fixed them- 
selves upon a pearl necklace that Bar- 
bara was wearing. For Lady Thomp- 
son could be generous when she was in 
the mood. 

Barbara unfastened the necklace, and 
offered it to her aunt without a word. 

“Nonsense,”’ said Lady Thompson. 
“Do you think I want to rob you of 
your trinkets, because I happen to have 
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given them to you? Keep them ; they 
may be useful one day, when you have 
a husband and a family and no money. 
Pearls will pay the butcherand therent.”’ 

“Thank you for all your kindness, 
aunt, and good-bye. I am sorry that 
I am not able to do as you wish about 
marriage, but after all a woman’s life is 
her own.” 

“‘ That’s what it isn’t, and never has 
been. A woman’s life is her husband's 
and her children’s, and that’s why—but 
it is no use arguing. You have taken 
your own line. Perhaps you are right. 
God knows. At any rate it isn’t mine, so 
we had better part. Still, I rather ad- 
mire your courage. I wonder what this 
young fellow is like, for whose sake 
you are prepared to lose so much ; more 
than you think, maybe, for I have grown 
fond of you. Well, good-bye ; I’ll see 
about your getting off. There, don’t 
think that I bear malice, although I am 
so angry with you. Write to me when 
you get into a tight place.” And rising 
she kissed her, rather roughly, but not 
without affection, and flung out of the 
room like one who feared to trust her- 
self there any longer. 


On the evening of the following day 
Barbara, emerging from the carrier’s 
cart at the blacksmith’s corner at East- 
wich, was met by a riotous throng of 
five energetic young sisters, who nearly 
devoured her with kisses. So happy was 
that greeting, indeed, that in it she 
almost forgot her sorrow. In truth, as 
she reflected, why should she be sorry 
at all? She was clear of a suitor 
whom she did not wish to marry, and 
of an aunt whose very kindness was 
oppressive, and whose temper was 
terrible. She had £50 in her pocket, 
and a good stock of clothes, to say 
nothing of the pearls and other jewellery 
—wealth, indeed, if measured by the 
Walrond standard. Her beloved sisters 
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were evidently in the best of health and 
spirits; also, as she thought, better- 
looking than any girls she had seen 
since she bade them farewell. Her 
father and mother were, they. told her, 
well and delighted at her return, and 
lastly, as she had already gathered, 
Anthony either was or was about to be 
at the Hall. Why, then, should she be 
sorry ? Why, indeed, should she not 
rejoice and thank God for these good 
things ? 

On that evening, however, when sup- 
per was done, she had a somewhat 
serious interview with her father and 
mother, who sat on either side of her, 
each of them holding one of her hands, 
for they could scarcely bear her out of 
their sight. She had told all the tale 
of the Hon. Charles Russell, and of her 
violent dismissal by her aunt, of which 
story they were not entirely ignorant, 
for Lady Thompson had already advised 
them of these events by letter. 

The Reverend Septimus shook his 
head sadly. He was not a worldly- 
minded man ; still, to have had a pro- 
spective peer for a son-in-law, who 
would doubtless also become an am- 
bassador, was a prospect that at heart 
he relinquished with regret. Also this 
young Arnott business seemed very 
vague and unsatisfactory, and there 
were the other girls and their future to 
be considered. No wonder, then, that 
he shook his kindly grey head and 
looked somewhat depressed. 

3ut his wife took another line. 
“Septimus,” she said, “‘ in these matters 
a woman must judge by her own heart, 
and you see Barbara is a woman now. 
Once, you may remember, I had to 
face something of the same sort, and 
notwithstanding all our troubles, I do 
not think, dear, that either of us has 
regretted our decision.”’ 

Then they both rose and solemnly 
kissed each other over Barbara’s head. 
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Why Women SHOULD have thie Vote 





FROM MAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


“ Zhe Pall Mall Magazine's” request for three logical reasons 
for granting the suffrage to women has brought the following 
replies from well-known men :— 


F“ from being prepared to do so, 

I defy you to give me three 
logical reasons, or even one logical 
reason, Why men should have the vote. 
A person demanding the vote is not 
asking for the completion of a syllogism, 
but claiming a right ; and a right is by 
definition independent of logic and 
generally defiant of it. It is against all 
reason that the average Englishman, 
who is incapable of governing a cowshed 
properly, should be given a vote which 
affects the government of our Empire. 
But he demands it and gets it because 
it is a violation of his rights to treat him 
as a means to any other ends save his 
own, however idiotic his own may be, 
or however sagacious those of a dictator 
ordespot. If he alleges that women are 
still more imbecile politically, he alleges 
an impossibility which is, anyhow, be- 
side the point. 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 


I. WYOMEN are members of the com- 
munity engaged in industrial, 
commercial and professional pursuits, 
and have as much interest in the good 
government of the country as male 
members of the community. 
2. Sex-disqualifications are hurtful to 
the community. 
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3. The economical basis of society is 
rapidly replacing the older bases, and it 
is unjust under the changed circum- 
stances to impose upon woman a dis- 
ability which she will share only with 
the criminal and lunatic. 

(SIR) LAURENCE GOMME., 


Lafayette. 


I. PECAUSE women are one-half of 

humanity, and in a demo- 
cratic State it is neither right nor just 
that one-half of its members should 
arrogate to themselves the right to 
make laws and regulate the lives of the 
other half. 

2. Because the trend of modern 
legislation is more and more in the 
direction of interference with the lives 
and liberties of people. Questions of 
taxation, whether of land or of food 
or other necessaries of life, are of equal 
importance, and in some ways of 
greater importance, to working women 
than to other sections cf humanity. 
The same is true of laws relating to 
housing, the regulation of industry and 
child and woman labour. Therefore it 
is a grave injustice to leave these ques- 
tions to be settled by men, without 
women having any sort of voice in the 
matter. In addition we now settle by 
Act of Parliament what are to be the 
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laws regarding divorce, the age of 
consent, and like matters. Surely it is 
logical that women, who every one 
admits are equally concerned with men 
in the settlement of these matters, 
should have equal voting power for 
the settlement of these and similar 
questions. 

3. Because in every department of 
social and industrial life women are 
taking their places with men. We find 
them as members of Royal Commissions 
drafting reports, and appreciated by 
their colleagues for their ability and 
industry, and at the same time. they 
are denied the right to vote as to how 
their recommendations may be carried 
out. In education, in medicine and 
even in jurisprudence we know ot 
women capable and competent to 
argue and plead their cause before a 
jury. But a Parliament of men has 
decided that they may not plead, may 
not act as judges, or sit on a jury; and 
yet every one knows that class-prejudice 
and sex-prejudice are both very often 
apparent in these matters. Now, as all 
these questions are questions which 
legislation can settle, women should be 
allowed to make their voices heard, 
and their wishes known by means of 
the vote. 

GEORGE LANSBURY. 


ECAUSE the world does not get on 

by force, but by the intelli- 

gence that directs it: and women have 

as much intelligence as men and it is 
waste not to avail ourselves of it. 

2. Because the finest women have 
inspired men to their finest thoughts 
and actions, and the worst have dragged 
them to the depths ; and there will be 
fewer of the latter sort under conditions 
which will not leave them so much at 
the mercy of the baser sort of men. 

3. Because women have always been 
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interested and active in politics, and 
giving them recognised responsibilities 
will conduce to their ideas in that con- 
nection being sane as well as eager. 
(SiR) C. Hupert H. Parry, 


I, "THE exclusion of all women from 

any political representation is 
inconsistent with the theory of repre- 
sentative Government on which our 
constitution is based, and _ therefore 
unjust. 

2. The fact that, during recent years, 
Parliament has increasingly dealt with 
questions affecting the interests of 
women, has intensified the injustice of 
their unfranchised position. 

3. The agitation for the removal of 
this injustice is more widespread and 
more earnest than any other political 
movement of the day ; the demand for 
the enfranchisement of women is 
greater and stronger than that for any 
previous extension of the franchise, and 
therefore a refusal to grant it would 
create amongst both men and women 
a degree of discontent which would 
be dangerous to the well-being of the 
State. 

THE EARL OF LYTTON, 


CAN only give one reason—that is, 

unless I am prepared to advocate 
the disfranchisement of men, I must ad- 
vocate the enfranchisement of women. 


H. GRANVILLE BARKER, 
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‘ BECAUSE responsible government 

is a mockery if those having 
interests to_protect (as millions of women 
now have) are deprived of representa- 
tion. 

2. Because taxation without repre- 
sentation violates a canon of our con- 
stitution. 

3. Because women always come to 
the front when an age of reconstruction, 
like the present, supervenes on a period 
of laissez faire and iconoclasm such as 
that from which we are now escaping. 

(Str) Joun A. COCKBURN, 


WoneN should have the vote: 


1. Because they do the na 
tion’s work, and bear its heaviest 
burden. 

2. Because they are doing this work 
side by side with men, under the same 
strain and conditions, and have an 
equal right with men to determine all 
those conditions shall be. 

3. Because legislation turns more 
and more on matters that are women’s 
own. It regulates babyhood, mother- 
hood, children’s health, schooling 
and feeding, etc., etc. On all such 
things, woman’s claim to speak is far 
stronger than man’s. 

4. Because, in physical force, they 
are weaker than men, and need the 
moral protection of the vote. 

5. Because they differ from men: 
and in this special difference lies the 
essential contribution that they can 
make to the balance and well-being of 
the State. 

6. Because, in faith, courage and 
loyalty to principle, they are stronger 
than men ; and politics need the rein- 
forcement of conviction. 

(THE Rev. CaANon) HENRY 

Scotr HOLLAND. 
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CAN think of no logical reason why 
women should not have the vote, 
and this excuses me, I hope, from 
furnishing reasons in favour of it. 
(SIR) ARTHUR PINERO. 


Russell. 


(1) TH! fuller life and broader edu- 

cation of women has fitted 
them to take a greater part in public 
affairs. The majority of them are at 
least as capable of forming sound judg- 
ments on political questions as are the 
majority of men. 

(2) They have already taken part in 
the conduct of certain public affairs, 
and, because of their knowledge of 
special phases of public and private life, 
and of the requirements of their own 
sex and of children, have contributed 
largely to the efficiency of the services 
of Boards of Education, Boards of 
Guardians and Municipal authorities. 

(3) It is impossible that the sphere 
of women’s work and interest should re- 
main limited and stationary ; existing 
political and voting rights can never be 
withdrawn, and all change must be in 
the direction of a participation in the 
rights, privileges and responsibilities of 
full political, parliamentary enfran- 
chisement. 

(PROFESSOR) G. Sims WOODHEAD. 


Russell. 


I. PECAUSE there is no logical reason 
why women should not have it. 
2. Because many women want it, 
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some even more than life, and those who 
don’t want it needn’t exercise it. 

3. Because women’s place being the 
home, she must have a voice in all that 
affects the home, e.g. divorce laws and 
food taxes. 

ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


I. PECAUSE they won’t be happy 

till they get it—although they 
don’t really want it. “ There are 
two tragedies in life,’ said the sage. 
“One is wanting a thing ; the other is 
getting it. Of these, the second is the 
greater.” 

2. Because the majority of them 
will never use it, and so the granting 
of the vote will make no difference, 
earthly or unearthly, to the Legislative 
Machine. 

3. Because the example set in Aus- 
tralia and in Norway is by no means 
a bad one. What is good enough for 
those peoples is surely good enough for 
us, free-born Britons. In the words of 
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the song—‘‘ Rule, Britannia!” ., , 
And surely Britannia is a lady ? 
ARTHUR BOURCHIER, 


Bassano. 


(I) BECAUSE the belief is _histori- 

cally sound that women were 
deprived of the vote by a political sub- 
terfuge in 1832. 

(2) Because there is no reason for 
refusing the franchise to women that is 
not an equally strong one for depriving 
men of it. 

(3) Because the overruling of one 
sex by the other is an iniquity, especi- 
ally in view of the nature of men’s 
motives for maintaining it. 

WILLIAM DE MorGAN. 


Elliott & Fry. 





‘Why Women SHOULD NOT fiave 1fe Vore « 





FROM WOMAN’S 


POINT 


OF VIEW 


The request for three logical reasons against granting the suffrage to 
q fod fo) 4S Ss S 
women has brought the following replies from well-known women :— 


I. OR Imperial policy grows daily 


more intricate in character 
and far-reaching in scope. The elec- 
torate, as at present constituted, con- 
tains many voters incapable of grasping 
the far-reaching issues presented to 
them. This ignorant vote would be 
doubled by the inclusion of women,many 
of whom are debarred by the limitations 
of their daily lives from any practical 
knowledge of Imperial problems. 


2. The large preponderance of women 
in the population of this country makes 
its position on this question of Woman 
Suffrage unique, and no analogy can 
therefore be drawn from experiences in 
the Colonies or elsewhere. 

The franchise is likely to be lowered 
in the future, and were women admitted 
to the electorate, Great Britain would 
ultimately be governed by women. 

3. Once remove the barrier of sex, 
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and there is no logical reason why 
women should not be Members of 
Parliament, Judges, Magistrates, etc.,— 
a step which, in my opinion, would be 
disastrous in its consequences. 

THe DucHESS OF MONTROSE. 


I. "THERE is a very large majority 
of men and women against it. 

2. It seems useless to give it when 
women do not exercise to any appreci- 
able extent their County and Borough 
Councils’ rights. They have plenty of 
scope on these bodies where they might 
do useful work, and how many avail 
themselves of these privileges? And is 
it not a significant fact that those who 
do the best work there are for the 


greater part hostile towomen’s suffrage ? 


3. Once give them the vote, and they 
cannot be kept out of Parliament. 
Their first move there would probably 
be to try to get legislation to fix an 
equal scale of wages for men and women. 
Then most professions would be closed 
to them, as very few employers engage 
women on their merits, but mainly 
because they are cheaper. Better to be 
employed at a low salary than not em- 
ployed at all. 

4. What thoughtful or intelligent 
woman would care for a vote nowadays, 
just when men are ceasing to appreciate 
the privilege and growing daily more 
disgusted with politics and politicians ? 

5. Once put women on a political 
equality with men and they must forfeit 
all the hundred little privileges and civili- 
ties which are conceded to them by 
men, and which they fully appreciate, 
and take over all a man’s responsi- 
bilities. They cannot retain all the 
advantages on bothsides. For instance, 
how would they like (or for the matter 
of that their fellow-countrymen like 
them !) to handle a Dreadnought in a 
naval engagement, or take an artillery 
corps on to a field of battle ? 
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6. Surely now that women are show- 
ing themselves in their true colours as 
hysterical and totally devoid of all 
power of self-control, there should be 
no question of placing any authority in 
their hands. Are they fitted to ex- 
ercise any power over the destinies of 
their fellow-creatures when they burn 
letters, smash windows and _ inflict 
unnecessary damage and inconvenience 
on hundreds of innocent persons ; nay 
worse, endanger the lives of many by 
tampering with railway signals and 
throwing burning chairs among large 
audiences ? 
VISCOUNTESS PEEL. 


I. ‘THE physical condition of women 

makes them incapable of ac- 
quiring the knowledge and _ experi- 
ence necessary for the government 
and administration of a state, for the 
sustaining of commerce and for the 
defence of a country. 

2. If women shared the govern- 
ment of the country with men, their 
element of weakness would react on the 
men, who would lose their virile sense of 
independence and responsibility. 

‘3. The normal woman does _ not 
desire the vote, as she is satisfied that 
her interests are well looked after by 
men, and her instinct makes her fly 
to the protection of men in times of 
danger and uncertainty. 

(LADY) HENRIETTE HAVERSHAM. 


HEN we are convinced that the 
majority of the women in 
Great Britain wish for the vote, it will 
be quite soon enough toconsider whether 
it would be for the ultimate advantage 
of the empire that it should be granted 
to them. 
All statistics at present available go 
to prove that only a minority of the 
women of the United Kingdom desire it. 
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2. Woman’s influence, if properly 
exercised in her own. sphere, is far 
greater now than would be the case, in 
my opinion, had she the parliamentary 
franchise ; which possession would, in 
time, alter considerably and detri- 
mentally the relative position of the 
sexes. And further, the preponderance 
of women over men in Great Britain 
would be an obvious objection in 
legislating on Imperial questions. 

3. When one considers the number of 
3ills for the improvement of the econo- 
mic and social condition of women and 
children that have been passed during 
the last thirty years, I see no reason for 
altering the franchise, or for thinking 
that more to their advantage would have 
been achieved had women _ possessed 
the vote. 

Mary COUNTESS OF ILCHESTER. 


Lafayette. 


I. PECAUSE the vote is a symbol 

of governing power, and the 
stability of a great Power cannot fail to 
be endangered if the responsibilities of 
government are entrusted to the sex 
which has no resources, beyond influence 
and persuasion, to ensure the carrying 
out of its decrees. 

This statement is not based upon the 
assumption that women would, upon 
any conceivable national or _ inter- 
national question, range themselves 
upon one side in opposition to men. It 
is based upon the probability—almost 
a certainty—that a majority numeric- 
ally stronger in women than in men, as 
opposed to a minority representing the 
national male majority, might fail to 
be convincing from the point of view 
of physical force (despicable no doubt, 
but of remarkable efficacy in deciding 
contested points), and thus convert 
any time of national crisis into national 
chaos. 

It follows from this argument that 
while woman’s influence may often be 
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a source of national strength, it is un- 
likely that this would continue to be the 
case if the attempt were made to turn 
that influence into a driving power. 

2. Because women cannot render, in 
return for the political power which the 
vote would confer upon them, an 
equivalent in active service for the 
State. Women would therefore often 
be in the position of exercising power 
divorced from responsibility; of con- 
trolling national activities in which their 
sex debars them from taking part; and 
of dealing with many.technicalities with 
which they have never been in touch. 
They would, in short, be giving up the 
work for which they are fitted and 
wanted, in order to attempt that kind of 
work which can be far better discharged 
for the nation by men. Confusion 
would thereby be introduced into 
political and parliamentary life, and in 
the long run the nation, and women with 
it, would suffer. 

In the above argument it is taken for 
granted that there is no logical halting- 
place between giving women parliamen- 
tary votes and their direct parliamentary 
representation, not excluding that of the 
front benches. 

3. Because any political constitution 
which fails to take into account the 
different functions of the sexes, physical, 
social and political, in building up the 
State, will probably prove to be both 
theoretically and practically unsound. 

The special aptitudes and abilities of 
women, no less than the strict limita- 
tions imposed upon them by nature, 
must for ever prevent them from occupy- 
ing the same political level as men. 
Theattempt to bring this equality about, 
in a parliamentary sense, by giving votes 
to women, could only bring into greater 
prominence the essential inequalities of 
the sexes in matters pertaining to the 
government of a great Power. 

It must, however, not be overlooked 
that apart from the question of the full 
participation of women in parliamen- © 
tary life, our political constitution ad- 
mits of ample opportunities for women 
to take an active part both in framing 
and administering much social legisla- 
tion, and especially that part of it which 
directly concerns women. Such co- 
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operation on the part of capable women 
is warmly welcomed by statesmen of all 
parties. This feature of our political 
life, combined as it is with the full 
powers of local government conferred 
upon women by the Women’s Qualifica- 
tion Act, affords one of the most logical 
reasons for opposing a movement which 
aims at setting up the impossible 
standard of political equality for the 
sexes, based upon the flimsy foundation 
of Woman Suffrage. 
(Lapy) MAupD Simon. 


I. JN the region of discussion, women 

are coming more and more to the 
front—witness the immense and ever- 
growing series of reforms on behalf of 
women and children which the last half- 
century has seen. But if you put into 
their hands the parliamentary vote, 
you give women the nominal right to 
coerce men in political and Imperial 
affairs, male affairs, vital to the very 
existence of the State; and you are 
issuing thereby a vast amount of politi- 
cal paper money, against which there 
are no gold reserves—reserves, that is, 
of executive force. 

2. As to New Zealand, Finland, and 
all the other items in the Suffrage stage 
army, what do they matter to us? 
Show us another England !—with Eng- 
land’s vast powers and_ responsibility 
—governed politically by a majority 
vote of women. Why, a woman mem- 
ber of the London County Council helps 
to administer the population of five 
New Zealands ! 

3. On the one hand, you have a 
movement which began with noble, 
though as I believe wholly mistaken, en- 
thusiasm and has already had disastrous 
effects upon the character of a minority 
of Englishwomen, tending to an anarchy 
which is moral as well as political. 

On the other, the nation is offered a 
development on the lines of natural 
function. 

The Anti-Suffragist Cause is the cause 
of women—it is the cause of the higher 
civilisation—it is the cause of our 
country ! 

Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD. 
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I. JF women duly fulfil their im- 
portant duties in the world it 
is impossible that they should devote 
sufficient attention to imperial politics 
to justify their assumption of that 
direct share in the government entailed 
by selecting Members of Parliament. 

2. A limited franchise for women is 
outside the range of practical politics ; 
and adult franchise for both sexes would 
result in from a million to a million and 
a half more female than male voters in 
the United Kingdom. 

3. To confer a vote upon women 
would not be legislation which, if found 
detrimental, could be subsequently re- 
scinded; it would be to tamper with 
the very body corporate of the State, 
and it would be a constitutional crime 
to effect such a revolution without first 
placing the whole issue before the 
country, and giving the electors an 
opportunity of expressing an unbiassed 
opinion. This has never been done. 

THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 


Vandyk. 


I, "THE difference between men and 
women is not one of inferiority, 

but of diversity. 
2. The immutable laws of Nature tend 
to assign to men certain public duties 
unsuited to women, and to women certain 


domestic duties unsuited to men. Be- 
tween these two poles lies a vast field of 
action suited to both sexes equally. Isit 
not fair, therefore, that the counterpoise 
provided by Nature should continue 
to be maintained, and that from certain 
spheres of duty women should beexempt? 

3. The vote in the hands of women 
will burden them with heavy respon- 
sibilities which but a small minority de- 
sire ; it will lower rather than raise their 
position and prestige, and I deny the 
assertions of those who support the de- 
mand for the Suffrage that they repre- 
sentthe majority of women in these Isles. 

THE Lapy WANTAGE. 
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BY\E-W-.Hornung 
lustrated by Steven Spurrier 


LD Dugganand Charlie 
Shand had been 
mates for years, in 
hut and tent, on foot 
and horseback, as 
overseer and _ store- 

_— keeper at the same 

Queensland station, 
but latterly as partners on a place of 
their own in the Lachlan backblocks. 

Duggan was the better bushman. 

Charlie Shand had brought in most 

of the capital. Charlie managed the 

business, Duggan the sheep and the 
men, and neither trenched upon the 
other’s province. The partnership 
might have been made in heaven, and 
seemed in no danger of being marred on 
earth; in four years there had been 
hardly a hot word or a black look 
between them. Then they had a really 
good season, and Charlie went home to 

England for a spell. 

Old Duggan, who was not at all old 
really, saw him off with longing eyes, 
after vowing that nothing would induce 
him to go Home himself, though he also 
hailed from lesser Britain. If he lied, 
he was rewarded for his unselfishness. 
It rained that summer as he had never 
seen it rain before ; and one good season 
on top of another is a Pelion of pure gold 
on a merely auriferous Ossa. Duggan 
saw sovereigns pouring from the sky, 
and more sovereigns growing where 
things were not even supposed to grow. 
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The sandiest tracts were eaten up with 
a rank luxuriance in which _ sheep 
could not travel until the jungle of 
grass had been beaten down in front of 
them. Duggan stocked every acre, yet 
counted the months at first, and then 
the days, that must elapse before Charlie 
Shand’s return. Charlie’s communica- 
tions he could have counted on the 
fingers of one hand ; but at last came a 
cable of two welcome words, and some 
weeks later a long telegram from Mel- 
bourne. This telegram began in the first 
person plural, and ended with the hour 
at which Mr. and Mrs. Charles Shand 
expected to arrive by the coach and 
hoped to find the Shanghai at the town- 
ship to meet them. 

Duggan had to steady himself with 
a stiffsh nobbler. It was the very 
first that he had heard of the interloping 
lady. He could only suppose that 
Charlie had been bewitched on the 
voyage, and married off the reel on 
landing. Some such marriages turned 
out a huge success. Charlie was no fool, 
either ; he knew his own mind better 
than most, only wanted what was worth 
having, and saw that he got it nearly 
every time. He would make no mis- 
take in a big thing like this: trust old 
Charlie to have done a good stroke for 
himself, and for the station. A woman 
would be the making of the whole place ; 
they had always said so. Still, it was 
=— a sudden end to old times, rather 
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like rushing the more civilised existence 
of their common dream. It would se 
kept a bit longer, Duggan thought— 

the verandah ‘where they had + sr 
out everything of old. And on the last 
night of his loneliness he felt really 
lonely for the first time. 

But he rose like a bird to the last day ; 
every minute of it went in final pre- 
parations for the happy pair. There 
was much to be made as shipshape and 
as snug as possible; sprays of scrub 
to be stuck about the place by way of 
flowers, a native turkey to be shot for 
the evening banquet, champagne to be 
raised from a _ next-door neighbour 
fifteen miles away ; furniture to furbish, 
including a grand piano of great anti- 
quity ; and then the bridal quarters to 
prepare as well as Duggan himself could 
prepare them in the time. This en- 
tailed his own migration to the bachelor 
barracks of which they had never as yet 
made any use. They had run the place 
between them, these two, without the 
aid of any of those young gentlemen 
who hang about most homesteads and 


are not worth their parlour rations. It 
might be as well to import one now, 
since four was at any rate better com- 


pany than three. Yet there was no 
knowing ; there were women and wo- 
men, and Charlie was the very man to 
pick one in ten thousand. Charlie’s 
friend grew more and more sanguine as 
the busy day wore on. 

He had not time to drive five miles to 
meet them, even if he had been quite 
sure it was the tactful thing to do. One 
of the men went in the Shanghai, while 
Duggan had his hair cut by the China- 
man, trimmed his own beard, and ar- 
rayed himself in a snowy suit hastily 
washed and ironed for the great occa- 
sion. It was dark when he stepped 
down from the verandah, shouting wel- 
comes; but though it was dark, and 
also dinner-time, Duggan saw enough 
of the bride to require a nobbler with 
Charlie before they all met properly 
at the table. 

“ How long have we been married ? ”’ 
said that sinner as they touched glasses. 

“T feel as if it was all my life! So will 
you when your time comes, my son ; 
everybody does if they pick a winner.” 
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‘But how long really ? ’ 

““Oh, a few weeks before we sailed.”’ 

“Then why on earth didn’t you 
write and tell me? ”’ 

Duggan was clearly holding himself 
n; his voice trembled as it was. But 
Charlie Shand had his answer pat: 
“My dear old Harry, I’d have sent a 
ten-pound cable rather than hurt your 
feelings ; but, as a matter of fact, we 
thought we’d spare them. You see, 
you might have been in the devil’s own 
funk all this time, wondering what she’d 
be like ; you might have imagined she’d 
go and spoil everything ; and now you 
can see for yourself at a glance that 
it’ll be just the other way about. She’s 
a topper, Harry! It was partly her 
idea—not to make you anxious.’ 

““T see.” 

‘You're not sick with us ? ” 

‘Of course I’m not.” 

‘You never will be, either. I feel 
twice the chap I ever was, and she’s 

. well, wait till you know her! You 
wait, old son. It’s not for me to sing 
her praises. I'll give you a week to get 
to know her ; then you won’t need me 
to tell you that she’s just about the 
greatest girl God ever made! ”’ 

She was perhaps not quite, quite a 
girl at all; otherwise even Duggan 
could not have cavilled at a word the 
happy idiot had said about his wife. 
She was a superb woman, if only she 
was not too good for the bush. That 
was the one criticism a stranger might 
have formulated at the beginning of 
dinner ; by the end, he would .probably 
have seen that she was really too good 
to be too good for any mere spot on 
earth. She talked capitally, and all 
the time to Duggan, to her groom’s 
intense delight. What was even more 
delightful, and certainly more sur- 
prising, was the way old Duggan chat- 
tered in his turn, on newspaper topics 
which he would simply never have 
mentioned in the old bachelor days. 
His solitude seemed to have done him 
good ; it had driven him to his Aus- 
tralasian and the affairs of the out- 
side world. Men do not really get 
to know each other by living alone 
together. It takes a woman to hold 
them up to one another. Charlie had 
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always known his friend for a great 
gentleman; but he had never sus- 
pected that behind that bearded piece 
of mahogany there resided a society 
man as well. He felt deliciously out 
of it at the festal board. The other two 
talked away as though they had known 
each other all their lives. And Charlie 
only gloated over this final seal on his 
incredible bliss. 

His turn came on the dear old 
verandah where he and Duggan had 
spent so many peaceful evenings in the 
past; this was worth them all put 
together, from Charlie’s point of view. 
To him it was a new verandah with a 
new world of stars outside. He began 
to babble ; the others now seemed glad 
to listen. Mabel, for that was her dear 
name, found piquant enjoyment with a 
cigarette that showed the tip of her 
neat nose every few seconds ; the men 
had prime cigars imported by the 
smuggler Shand. He was rather too 
full of their merits and his cunning ; 
but there was so much that even he 
could not say before them both. At 
last he gave himself an opportunity ; 
she must sing to them to round the 
evening off. No voice? What about 
the farewell concert on the ship! Piano 
out of tune? Well, Mab wouldn't be; 
they’d never notice the piano when she 
got going. 

“T’ve hardly ever been in the room 
since you went away. I shouldn’t 
wonder if some of the strings had 
perished,” said Duggan, still backing 
up the bride. 

Charlie was inclined to be unreason- 
able. A lamp was carried into the 
room behind them, where the poor old 
3roadwood was found primed with 
French polish, to aggravate its other 
infirmities. Deft fingers took a hasty 
trial-trip over the neglected keys, while 
my lord and master stole back in 
triumph to unresponsive Duggan and 
his angry cigar. 

“ Isn't she a topper ? ” he whispered. 
“ But you wait till you hear her sing ! ” 

And dour old Duggan waited with- 
out a word. 

“What shall it be?” 
within in reckless tone. 

“ Anything you like, darling ; you can’t 
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go wrong. Have you any favourites, 
Harry ?”’ 

~~ oO. 

“You used to have, whenever I gave 
tongue, you old scoundrel ! ” 

“T’m sure I should appreciate any- 
thing that Mrs. Shand chose to give 
us.” 

Something in his old friend’s tone— 
something new and not friendly—made 
Charlie look down sharply. Duggan 
was seated on the edge of the back 
verandah, his feet in the heavy sand 
that had drifted like snow on that side 
of the house, his eyes on the jet and 
jewels of trees and stars. Yet up he 
jumped at the first bar of the bride’s 
first song. 

Her groom was more than pacified, 
His proud eyes followed stealthy 
Duggan to the lighted room, and left 
him a silhouetted statue on the thres- 
hold. 


** As the flight of a river 
That flows to the sea, 
My heart rushes ever 
In tumult to thee! 
A twofold existence 
I have where thou art— 
My heart in the distance 
Beats close to thy heart. 
Look up! I am near thee, 
I gaze on thy face, 
I see thee, I hear thee, 
I feel thine embrace... 


So sang Mrs. Charlie at the old Broad- 
wood grand, trusting to her memory for 
both words and music ; the lamp burned 
behind her on a table, and behind the 
lamp stood Duggan, who had not heard 
one word. His entire being was in his 
eyes, which were starting out of his 
head with horror. They did not even 
see Mabel, her lamp-lit neck or hair ; 
they were fixed upon a big black snake 
that her song had charmed out of the 
piano, that was even now poised to 
strike, perhaps the very second her song 
should cease. 

And she did not know it, and must 
not! And her husband lolled con- 
tentedly in the verandah, blissfully 
assured of the effect of her voice on ears 
that heard not. Only Duggan was there 
to see and to act—to determine how to 
act before the singing ceased-—to stoop 





She lifted her hands to the winking stars, and prayed on her feet as she had never prayed 
kneeling down (fage 7/7). 
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and steal uron the piano under cover 
of the singer and her song... . 


‘And absence but brightens 
The eyes that I miss, 
And custom but heightens 
The spell of thy kiss. 
It is not from duty, 
Though that may be owed,— 
It is not from beauty, 
Though that be bestowed ; 
But all that I care for 
And all that I know——-” 


But the “ know ” ended in a scream 
as musician and music-stool were sent 
flying in a heap ; and Shand rushed in- 
doors to find Duggan thrashing the piano 
with a writhing lash that made dull 
thuds, and his wife still screaming as 
though the assault had begun on her. 
He was picking her up when the seeming 
madman turned round, and held the 
dead snake out at arm’s length, by the 
neck, as he had seized it, between finger 
and thumb. It was nearly five feet long, 
and black as night, except underneath 
near his hand, and where the lamplight 
picked out a red herring-bone pattern 
at the base of the shining scales. 

Hardly a word escaped any of them 
as Duggan cast the carcase under the 
piano, then turned to Charlie and the 
lamp. Mrs. Charlie watched their 
backs as she might have watched the 
snake. Duggan had his knife out and 
was doing something that sent his 
shoulders up to his ears. 

““ Now something to stop the circula- 
tion,’ she just heard him whisper 
through his teeth. ‘‘ Piano-string’s the 
thing—have at ’em with my knife ! ”’ 

His voice was coming back, but the 
knife had slipped and stuck quivering 
in the floor. Charlie plucked it up, 
hurled the piano-lid off its hinges, and 
hacked at the strings till they went off 
like little rifles, and stung him in the 
face. But it was Duggan whom the 
bride was obliged to watch; he was 
letting something trickle on the floor, 
and at the same time puffing at his 
cigar. It had not gone out, wherever he 
had had it all this time ; it glowed again 
as he puffed and blew at it like a smith 
at his forge. When it was so red that 
tiny sparks began to fly, he raised a red 
wrist to meet it—and the watcher fled. 
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At the back of the verandah there 
was one of those reclining deck-chairs 
with a socket for a tumbler at your 
elbow; it had not been in use that 
evening, but Mrs. Charlie was thankful 
to drop into it now. She put up her 
feet, and was no longer fully aware of 
what was happening. She heard steps 
and voices, but only those of her hus- 
band and his friend. So perhaps the 
worst was over... there had been 
marvellously little fuss. Now they 
seemed to have gone into an inner room; 
or could they have come out this way 
without her seeing or hearing them ? 
She sat up, suddenly herself, and a 
woman who had made a fool of herself 
in the hour of need. The verandah 
shook under a jingling stride, and 
Charlie stood over her in his spurs. 

‘““ Here you are, little girl! It’s going 
to be all right—feel able to lend a 
hand ? ”’ 

“Oh, if I may! I’ve disgraced you, 
Charlie. Do tell me what I can do.” 

“ Keep aneye on him. That’s about 
all. Keep him going—amused—talk- 
ing, if he will! Don’t mind if he gets 
a bit screwed ; it’s the best thing that 
can possibly happen. He might have 
that long chair, but don’t let him fall 
asleep.” 

“And you, Charlie, where are you 
going ? ”’ 

“ To the township for permanganate 
of potash and one or two other things 
we haven’t got. I shan’t be much 
more than an hour.” 

“You must go yourself ? 

“Yes. I know what to get, and 
time’s an object. Besides, Duggan 
doesn’t want them to hear of it at the 
men’s hut ; he’s frightfully set on that, 
and one must humour him.” 

‘“‘ But, Charlie, you said he was going 
to be all right ?”’ 

“So he is, I honestly believe, especi- 
ally with you to keep him up. You 
might almost sing to him, darling ; he 
was struck of a heap by your voice! 
You're the one to save his life.” 

‘I ought to be.’”’ Her brave voice 
shook. ‘‘ He saved mine, didn’t he? 
We can save him between us, can’t we, 
Charlie ? Oh, do tell me that we can!” 

He told her that they could and 
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The naked flame lit up the bowed form of his wife—beside the long deck-chair— kneeling 
{ over the dead ( fage 720). 


would if he got off at once... the 
next she heard was the hoofs of the 
night-horse thundering into space. She 
lifted her hands to the winking stars, 
and prayed on her feet as she had never 
prayed kneeling down. And before her 
prayer was finished a forced laugh made 
her turn. 

Duggan was back in the lighted door- 
way, still steady as a rock, only facing 
outwards this time, and with his right 
hand merely thrust out of sight between 
the buttons of his duck jacket. The 
hand seemed to take up a deal of room, 
and the sleeve looked tight. That 
was all she could see of the swelling, and 


In his 


the ligatures were out of sight. 


other hand he held a tall tumbler, very 
full and yellow with the light of the 
room striking through the liquor. It 
even cast its yellow double on the dusty 
boards at Mrs. Charlie’s feet ; but both 
substance and shadow were thus far as 
steady as the statuesque man himself. 
“ Poor old Charlie !’”’ he chuckled as 
the hoofs ceased throbbing, like the last 
beats of a pulse. 
“Why ‘ poor’?” she cried hoarsely. 
“ He’s such a new chum still! That 
wasn’t a black snake at all. It was a 
diamond snake—non-poisonous ! ”’ 
“Then what were you doing to your 
hand—with your knife—with your 
cigar?” 
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“‘ Oh, well, there’s nothing like being 
on the safe side.’”” He was coming up 
to her, very slowly, without spilling a 
drop from his brimming glass. “In any 
case it was worth it ’’—-and he smiled— 
“for an hour of you all to myself! I 
shall clear out to-night, you see, or at 
latest in the morning.” 

She had forced herself to stand and 
face him. But her eyes had fallen until 
the blood all down his ducks arrested 
them. ‘Don’t tellme that you deliber- 
ately tortured yourself - 

“TI didn’t. Torture! You can only 
feel a certain amount. I'd had all I 
could feel before you started singing.” 
He swayed unexpectedly. 3ut I was 
a fool to lose so much blood. D’you 
mind coming over here ? ”’ 

He almost staggered to the long chair 
at the back of the verandah ; and the 
young wife, following automatically, 
drew a very deep breath. This was 
only what Charlie had prepared her for ; 
no doubt he had forced quantities of 
spirit upon Duggan, who, for the reason 
given with such effrontery, could not 
very well refuse it. But that reason ! 
It pulled her up, bitterly embarrassed 
and abased. Then she saw her old 
friend (for he was that) place his bumper 
in the wicker socket, still without a spill, 
and then lower himself into the chair 
with a sigh of simple weariness. That 
sigh took her to him. 

“It was a dirty trick, I know,” he 
said. ‘“‘Can you forgive me for it, 
Mabel ? ”’ 

“Tf you’re sure it was a trick.” 

“ T’m afraid there’s no mistake about 
that. It was one thing on top of 
another, that’s what did it. That in- 
fernal snake—just then—it was enough 
to make one lose one’s head.”’ 

“You saved my life first, Harry ! 

“Not your life. The brute wasn’t 
poisonous, I tell you ; but it might have 
given you an ugly nip for all that, to say 
nothing of the fright, and its beastly 
body round your neck.” 

“To think that I never saw it!” 

“The funny thing is that it didn’t 
deaden the notes.” 

“It must have been lying on the long 
bass strings.” 

“ The piano must have been left open 
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after polishing. That’s when it would 
get in.” 

So they made talk about the concrete 
climax of events less easy to discuss, 
Had she never heard of the notorious 
partiality of snakes for music? No— 
how interesting! They might have 
been sitting out at a dance and trying to 
get to know each other. But Duggan 
was lying down, and lying none too still 
in the treacherous wickerwork. It was 
as though he was enduring bodily 
twinges. He was out of the lamplight, 
however, which came from the room in 
a clear-cut beam, and illumined Mrs, 
Charlie when she leant back in the 
chair beside him. 

“Are you sure there’s nothing I 
can get you?” 

“Certain, thanks very much. I’m 
all right. I only think I may have 
touched a vein or something.” 

“ But that’s dreadful, Harry ! ”’ 

“ Not with piano-wire ligatures. Old 
Charlie twisted ’em with the pliers; 
we'd better leave ’em till he comes back, 
then I’ll be as right as the mail.” 

“ You're not touching your drink !” 

“It’s not necessary, don’t you see? 
You keep forgetting that I’m all right, 
anyhow. But if it makes you happy, 
and you'll join me, I wouldn’t mind 
one of those cigarettes of yours.”’ 

She gave him one and tried to hold 
the match; he was quick to take it 
from her in his steadier hand. But in 
the matchlight their eyes met, and his 
looked big with trouble; their hands 
touched -and his were cold. 

‘Why didn’t you let Charlie write 
and tell me he had married you ? ” said 
Duggan simply, as he smoked. 

‘““T didn’t want to part you, if I 
could help it.” 


“T see. Well, I’m going all the 
same. 

“He knows absolutely nothing, 
Harry!” 

“But he will have to know. It’s 
nothing shameful, after all. You 


chucked me; you’ve done better. That 
happens every day. But the trio don't 
live together.” 

He laughed ironically to himself. 
But she had heard him only up to a 
certain point. 
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 T chucked you, Harry ?” 
‘“T’m sorry I put it in such a beastly 

way. I’m sorry I said it at all.” 

“ Because you know it isn’t true! ” 

“ What ? ”’ 

“When you came out here and never 
wrote a single word ! ” 

Her bosom laboured, but not with the 
passion that had long been dead there ; 
her voice broke, but only with undying 
indignation. That was the one emotion 
he might still call to life in her: a reflex 
spasm of humiliating pain, long past 
yet never to be forgotten, and the 
sharper for his callous bearing about it 
all. But this was modified, for the 
moment, by the way he passed his hand 
across his forehead, as though it ached. 

“JT believe there’s been some big 
mistake,” he said wearily. ‘‘ Don’t let’s 
bother about it now. . . . It’s too late ; 
and I didn’t get you to myself to rake 
up the past, at least not that part of it. 
It’s true I didn’t write for ages ; I was 
so long in making a fair start. I think 
we'd better leave it at that, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“But I do mind!” she burst out. 
“T’m not thinking of your explanation, 
but of mine. I haven’t come out just 
to hurt you and have my revenge. I 
never knew about you until—until 
Charlie and I m1 

“TI know—I know,” he soothed her, 
reaching for her hand. He only held it 
a second. “‘ These flukes—these meet- 
ings—of course they aren’t really flukes 
at all—they’re our fate. Thank God you 
did meet. You couldn’t help loving 
him, or he you.” 

“ He was the first,” she whispered . . . 
“the very first I ever thought of again 

. . after all those years without a 
word. I nearly broke it off when I did 
find out. Yet why should I? I had no 
reason to suppose you would mind. 
Charlie was quite certain you had never 
been in love in your life ! ” 

“So my letter did go astray.” This 
more to himself than to her. “I often 
wondered if it had; but I never had 
the spirit to write again. It didn’t 
seem quite the game. The whole point 
was to leave you absolutely free. I 
promised your people that. They were 
never very keen about me . . . Mab!” 
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“Yes, Harry?” 

“You're leaning too far forward. I 
like you near me, but now I just can’t 
see your face in the light from the door.” 

“It’s not fit to be seen.” 

“Never mind. It’s my last chance. 
I really am going, you know. And I 
did want to buck about old times!” 

“Buck away,” she whispered. But 
she still leant forward. And that request 
was not renewed. 

“What about the old place? How 
was it looking when you came away ? ” 

“You mean ours? We haven't lived 
there for ages, Harry.” 

“I’m sorry. . . . Just live there again 
for a minute, and let me come across to 
see you. There!” She knew that he 
had closed his eyes. ‘“‘ Have I come to 
take you on the pond ? I say, look out 
across those stepping-stones! You'd 
better let me give youa hand.” He held 
his good one out, and she took it without 
thinking. ‘“‘ That’s better, kiddie! ”’ 
and they both laughed at the absurd 
name for her now. “ Or is it a dance, 
and are we sitting out in the rockery ? 
If so we may get into another row, by 
Jove!” 

“It’s not a dance, Harry .. .” she 
whispered. 

“T’m not so sure. Do you remember 
those coloured lights they played on 
the rockery fountain on state occasions ? 
Emerald and pink and lavender, I can 
see em now. I remember the night I 
found out how it was done, through that 
trap-door hidden in the ferns. That 
was only at a kids’ party, Mab, but if 
it’s going to upset you——”’ 

“It’s all right. J’m all right,” she 
answered, drawing at a black cigarette. 
His had not gone out ; he held it to hers, 
and then sipped his whisky for the first 
time. At once she remembered Charlie’s 
injunctions, but forgot Duggan’s cyni- 
cal confession, and urged him to drink 
more. 

“Not another drop,” he said, spilling 
a quantity as if on purpose. “I’ve 
had far too much as it is; otherwise I 
shouldn’t have upset you by talking a 
whole lot of rot.” 

He closed his eyes again—and now it 
was that terror came upon her. He was 
fast asleep in an instant. It was the 
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very thing she had been charged to 
prevent. Was it the whisky? Or was it 
—could it be—to her that he had lied ? 
She shook him violently by the shoulder; 
and his eyes opened within a few inches 
of hers—opened in Paradise, judging 
from their smile. 

“What is it, darling ? 
mean to say I dropped off . 
out . with you? ”’ 

His horror was horrible as he tried to 
sit up and failed. 

“Of course not, Harry dear. 
you know where you are?” 

“Rather... thinkI did. . 
lights |” 

She turned round to look, her heart 
leaping at the thought of succour, com- 
pany, anybody to share the strain. And 
all she saw was a frameful of twinkling 
stars and inky scrub between the posts 
and lintel of a bush verandah. Never, 
to be sure, were stars more brilliantly 
alive or in closer cluster. But those 
were the only lights. 

“Now it’s emerald—no! Now it’s 
changed to lavender, and in another 
minute it’ll be pink. Fairyland, I call 
it... yet your under-gardener does 
it with a bit of coloured glass and a 
bull’s-eye lantern, somehow up there 
in the ferns. . | say, Mabel—Mrs. 
Shand !”’ 

“Dear Harry, I’m so thankful! ” 

“Why ? Have I been talking some 
more rot? I’mawfully sorry, Mrs.——” 

“Don’t! I can’t bear you to call 
me that!” 

“Well, but I ought to, oughtn’t I ? 
It’s no use telling Charlie now.” 

“You mustn’t go, Harry; you 
needn’t go, I’m sure you needn’t !”’ 

He laughed funnily. ‘I believe I 
should have given the show away over 
that song, if it hadn’t been for our friend 
the blacky.” 

“The what ? 

“That diamond snake. No harm in 
‘em, bless you, but good judges of 
music. I say, Mab!” 

“Yes, Harry ? ”’ 

“What on earth did you go and 
sing that for? ”’ 

“Don’t ask me. I—I don’t know.” 

“ Funny thing is, I didn’t hear a word 
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of itat the time. But now I do— every 
syllable. You’d got as far as ‘all that 
I care for and all that I know.’ If 
I’d let you finish, the beast might 
have struck. Ran it rather fine, didn’t 
ie” 

“You were splendid, magnificent ! ” 

“T keep on telling you there was no 
real danger.”’ 

“It wouldn’t have made any differ- 
ence if there had been.”’ 

“Yet I was cheated out of the end; 
rather hard, that, wasn’t it? I wish 
you'd give it to me now, Mab!” 

“ T couldn’t, Harry.” 

“You could!’ 

And he hummed, in laboured whis- 
pers : 

‘But all that I care for. , 
And all that I know... 


Is that without wherefore 
I worship thee so! 


“Which is absurd,”’ concluded Dug- 
gan, out of breath. “I mean... 
last line but one. I’d like to hear it, 
allsame ... if it doesn’t bore. . . if 
anything could rouse .. . that’s it, 
that’s it!”’ 


And Charlie Shand, returning from 
the township at the nearest approach to 
a gallop that he could get out of the 
station night-horse, had the same thing 
running in his head all the way, to a 
muffled accompaniment of unshod hoofs 
on a sandy track. But in the home- 
paddock all that changed into the very 
voice of his charmer, charming never 
so wisely in the very song so sensation- 
ally interrupted an hour before. It 
augured well that this time it was sung 
to a finish. Yet Charlie neither drew 
rein nor spared spur in his relief, and 
was only a few lengths nearer home 
when the voice rang out again—but not 
insong... 

Charlie Shand leapt from the saddle 
in the station yard, caught up a lamp 
in his wild rush through the house, and 
held it on high in the back verandah 
till the chimney cracked and tinkled at 
his feet. The naked flame lit up the 
bowed form of his wife—beside the long 
deck-chair—kneeling over the dead who 
had died in her arms. 

E. W. HorNuNnNG. 





The seeming madman turned round, and held the dead snake out at arm’s length, by the 
neck, as he had seized it, between finger and thumb (/age 776). 
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UT of the white, roaring 

tunnels of the Métro- 

politain. we climbed the stairs to the 

street. It wasdusk. Black, formidable, 

enormous, the Arc de Triomphe loomed 

against the skies. High up in the 

darkening heavens floated a great, pale 

moth—a lonely monoplane. In _ the 

distance the Eiffel Tower soared up, 
transparent as a ghost. 

The traffic was running amok! 
Torrents, floods and whirlpools of 
vehicles surged and eddied in all direc- 
tions. The low, ponderous motor-buses 
—ugly monsters built without an upper 
deck—came charging down like jugger- 
nauts. Dirty steam trams clanked by, 
crowned with puffs of vapour, like 
slatterns with ostrich plumes. Brave 
menand helpless women cowered against 
lamp-posts or stood marooned on the 
little islands in the middle of the wide 
boulevards. The Place d’Etoile, fed 
by its twelve avenues, was a howling 
maélstrom, 
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Mustratéd by Leslie Hunter 


There was no policeman to stem the 
wild tide witha gesture. Only one of the 
great stone figures on the arch lifted up 
a huge, black hand, as if in warning. 
Carters were leading their horses home- 
ward. Lamplighters were setting rows 
of lamps ablaze. La Ville lumiére was 
putting on her jewels. The long perspec- 
tives of the boulevards burst into flame. 

The music of Paris is in the air— 
the smell of Paris in our nostrils. It 
is a strange, subtle smell, a mixture 
of petrol fumes, asphalt, and heaven 
knows what—-disturbing, feverish. It 
stings you into activity, this musk of 
the metropolis. It is the breath of 
modern Paris, and modern Paris is 
a place of nerves and _ restlessness, 
noise and speed. Paris vibrates high 
and clear—like a_ fire-bell; London 
sluggishly—like a church-bell. 


N the Boulevard des Capucines the 
shops are blazing brightly—jewel- 
lers’, furriers’, costumiers’ shops. Be- 
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vies of little milliners, cloak-makers and 
mannequins are coming from the work- 
shops in the Rue de la Paix. _They 
pause to look at the splendours in the 
show-windows. It is not well, mes 
petites, to look too long on the jewels 
when they are bright under the electric 
bulbs. 

A swarthy, evil-eyed guide, speaking 
a muddy English, approaches two young 
Americans with a tempting programme 
of nocturnal “‘sights.’’ They listen— 
fascinated. 

“ A good time, gentlemens,”’ mutters 
the guide. 

These magic words settle the matter. 
The guide leers triumphantly. It 
would not do, they reflect, to leave 
Paris and go back to Trimpersville 
without having seen the “ real ”’ life, 
the “real shows,”’ without having had 
a “ good time.” 

Vive le ‘‘ good time! ” 


;T is a little late, a little cold for the 

outdoor café life. Nevertheless great 
ovens and braziers of glowing coke, 
set between the tables, give an illusion 
of warmth, and mix their fumes with 
the air. And they are still there, 
the sippers of absinthe or grenadine, 
coffee, amer picon, or the “ bock”’ 
of beer. You must not forget that 
the favourite drink of the Parisian is 
now beer. He is going in for sports 
and prize-fighting, ce bonhomme 
Jacques. He openly admires the 
sporting prowess of the English, and 
secretly envies the military prowess 
of the Germans. Putting two and 
two together, he has learned to drink 
beer. Perhaps he may soon learn 
how to brew it. 

Up and down the Boulevard des 
Italiens and its extensions the even- 
ing crowds are swarming. The clamour 
is uproarious—trotting horses, jingling 
bells, thrashing motors, rumbling vans. 
But there is another sound, seldom 
noticed in crowded London streets 
the clear, insistent sound of the human 
voice, the snatches of bright, clear 
conversation that catch the ear, the 
laughter, gestures, the voluble greetings 
and animated faces. 

The passing women seem unaware of 
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the passing men. There is nothing of the 
frank recognition, no glances of natural 
human curiosity such as one encounters 
elsewhere. But you need not feel 
ignored. Madame and mademoiselle are 
not oblivious of your existence. 

Terrible yells are heard ahead. A 
weedy, long-haired, ragged, bewhiskered 
individual comes tearing along, waving 
an armful of papers and yelling in terri- 
ble tones, “‘ La Presse,” ‘‘ Le Soir,”’ “ La 
Patrie!”’ 

He is a newsboy, a camelot—and the 
camelots of Paris are all over thirty 
years of age. 

Over all, petrol fumes, scent of 
cigarettes, elusive perfumes cast by 
women. The great arc-lamps_ that 
line the Grands Boulevards sputter and 
blaze. The dark-blue skies of night 
loom purely against the thin, lacy 
branches of the trees. In and out 
whirl the flashing meteors and shooting 
stars of the traffic. They weave a 
pattern of light amidst a hubbub of 
humanity. Shadows and faces pass 
like phantoms. 

Then a lull falls upon Paris. A 





The passing women 
seem unaware of the 
passing men. 
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A young woman is gambolling up and down 
with a soldier. She is wearing his képi. 


subtle mist pours from countless kitch- 
ens and hangs over it like incense— 
an incense pungent, appetising, grate- 


ful to the nostrils. It rises from the 
stewed, fried, boiled, roast offerings 
prepared by thousands of  white- 


capped chefs or buxom cutsiniéres. It 
is the holy dinner hour. 


HE Folies Berg*res, the Ambassa- 
deurs, the Olympia—palaces of 
Frivol withromantic, fascinating names! 
—are rigging themselves with lights. 
There the moths and butterflies of the 
night are expanding their bright wings. 
The clock of La Trinité strikes nine. 
We proceed up the Rue Clichy to the 
Place Clichy. It is the vestibule to 
the romantic domain of Montmartre. 
Ascending the hill, we enter the Boule 
vard Clichy. Here are trees, lights, 
promenades and promenaders. 

The wicked Moulin Rouge flames 
rosily against the night. It is doing its 
best to suggest the primrose path. It 
is grinding away at its grist of gaiety, 
steadily, laboriously, turning its great, 
red-lighted arms in the whirlwinds of 
pleasure—round and round and round! 
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The Moulin Rouge !—name to be 
spoken in whispers by the 
untravelled Anglo-Saxon 
who never fails to visit it 
when he does travel: first the 
Red Mill, then the Louvre. 
A revue with spicy songs and 


comic “‘turns”’ is going on 
inside. Next door a bal is 


slowly getting up steam. 

A side street leads steeply 
up past the Enraged Cow, 
an artists’ café, to the Moulin 
de la Gallette, perched high on the 
crest of Montmartre. Here little 
factory operatives and shop-girls are 
dancing dizzy waltzes and tripping two- 
steps with apprentices, soldiers and 
chauffeurs. All Paris lies outstretched 
below the butte—a vast grey sea, spark- 
ling with long reefs of twinkling lights, 
Islands of dusky domes and darkling 
hulks of buildings emerge above the 
surfaces of roofs. Still higher than the 
Mill of the Cake the mighty, pallid 
mass of the cathedral of Le Sacré Coeur 
mounts into the skies. 


N the Boulevard Clichy the Cabaret 
au Ciel, where strains of organ- 
music and celestial poultry in the 
shape of winged waiters captivate the 
suburbanite, the provincial and_ the 
tourist, looks forlorn and deserted, in 
spite of its golden gates ajar. Even 
hell in the shape of the Cabaret a 
l’Enfer, fails to thrill or attract. Its 
fiery lights, its demon’s jaws and rolling 
eyes are terrible in vain. Its red devil- 
waiters are feeling blue. They are 
lonely and untipped, they are bored and 
yawn dismally. 
' The Cabaret de Néant, ghastly in 
black paint, green lights, skeletons and 
charnel-house surroundings, does its 
best to attract the consumer of the 
foaming ‘‘ bock” by repelling him— 
quite successfully—in the latter part of 
the business. A funereal signboard 
warns persons of weak hearts or nerves 
to go drink elsewhere. They do—quite 
without regard to the warning or to 
their anatomy. 
The Chat Noir, successor to the 
haunt made famous by Richepin, Caran 
d’Ache, Maurice Donnay and Steinlen, 
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DUS K T O 
even this classic cabaret works under 
forced pressure. We enter. A shout 
goes up from a portly and picturesque 
individual—the proprietor. ‘“‘ Look at 
them!’’ he yells in the corresponding 
French, “‘ two grocer’s apprentices, poor 
devils with thirty sous apiece ! ”’ 

The words are meant to be familiarly 
insulting—the good man has already 
shouted them twenty times this evening. 

The cabaret of the Black Cat is small, 
with a low, vaulted ceiling—a sort of 
old-fashioned kitchen with a huge fire- 
place—blocked up. The-~ walls - are 
decorated with diabolical and libellous 
versions of our dear domestic friend, 
Tomaso Taberlini, bushy -of tail and 
luminous of optic. Sketches and photo- 
graphs of good and glorified Bohemians 
abound. At the end of the rooms 
beside the brasses and the fireplace is a 
small platform and a piano, and the 
little throne where the inevitable elderly 
French female in rusty black sits and 
tallies off the drinks and the customers. 

A full-throated man is singing an 

improper song about the troubles of a 
divorcee. His tenor voice is very fine. 
When we look at him we fancy ourselves 
neck-deep in Bohemia. We are im- 
pressed by his flowing tie, his long 
hair, velvet coat, voluminous trousers, 
baggy and gartered at the 
ankle. A nimble young jacka- 
napes in a blue blouse and a 
drummer’s belt capers about. 
After every song he leaps into 
the middle of the floor and 
encourages the singers with 
applause, which he supplies— 
a one-man claque. 

“Now, my friends,—one ! ii 
two! three!’ he bellows, and | 
claps his big, board-like hands 
with measured and resounding 
thwacks. The audience re- 
sponds feebly. A waiter with 
a nickel-plated chain about his 
neck leisurely serves the amber 
“bock”’ or the five brandied 
cherries in a saucer. 

_ A handsome young woman is seated 
m one corner. Liane it is—Liane la 
Diseuse. Liane has the majestic mien 
and sombre eyes of a tragedy queen. 
But her mouth is a comédienne’s mouth, 
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wide, red and flexible. The song which 
she rises to sing in a thin but very sweet 
voice deals almost exclusively with that 
eternal frivolous commodity of Paris, 
l'amour. 

“ Shokan! shokan!’’ she warbles 
and casts sweet smiles to right and left. 
This mysterious word is a direct flout 
at Mrs. Grundy. It is the French 
manner of pronouncing ey 


“4 


shocking ! 
an exclamation of disapproval which 
the native Parisian assumes to be drop 
ping in a constant stream from the lips 
of the puritanical’ English and Ameri 
can visitors. Observe how yonder 
honest bourgeois enjoys these songs ; 
his wife laughs too; his daughter titters. 
Vive l'amour ! 


HE clock strikes warningly. We 
stroll on to the Cabaret Bruant. 
Here the influence of a vivid personality 
still lingers—despite the fact that Aris- 
tide Bruant, poet, novelist, chansonnier, 
the modern Villon of Montmartre, who 
owned this place and made it famous, 
has long since retired to his country 
estate. He has bequeathed his café, 
his traditions and his custom to two 





His tenor voice 1s very fine. When we 
look at him we fancy ourselves 
neck-deep in Bohemia. 
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faithful followers. [Faithfully enough 
they follow him in dress and address, 
but, alas! Bruant’s biting wit and comic 
genius have fled for good. 

A stout, curly-headed, jovial person 
in coat and trousers of brown velours, 
a red flannel shirt and anklets of black 
leather receives us. He suggests mildly 
that we are intruding, but seeing it is 
us, etc. It is merely another formula. 
When divinely inspired, his salutation 
resolves itself into: “‘ What a face! 
Oh what a phiz!’’ When the host is 
in specially good form and the parting 
guest in for special honours, the old re- 
frain will send him glowing on his way: 


nt 
etc, 


‘ Tous ceux qui s’en % 
Sont des cochons,”’ 


No offence is meant 

this is merely their 
little Bohemian way. 
The guest never thinks 
of regarding the word 
“swine ”’ as an 
honorary title. 

Vive la blague ! 

Enters a party of 
honest citizens (we 
tire of that scornful 
word bourgeois), 
among them a little 
crippled woman 
wearing an immense 
hat with plumes. 
Our French Falstaff in his baggy 
trousers and blood-red shirt sits down 
beside her. He begins to pay exagger- 
ated compliments and to make delicate 
love. The little woman _ blushes 
is immensely flattered. She titters and 
laughs. The company roars. It is a 
charming touch, truly ex famille. The 
fine humanity of the French appears. 
his is the real spirit of Montmartre— 
jovial, free and kind. 


Save 


Mounted 
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ONTMARTRE swarms with cafés. 
Chere are cafés to right of us, cafés 
to left of us, brasseries and restaurants 
by the score. Some are open from 
nine until one. Others will not open 
until midnight sounds upon those 
French clocks which now go by regular 
and respectable Greenwich time. 
All the pleasures which represent 
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“life’’ to the poor bedevilled man- 
about-town, to the reckless American 
tourist with his “ wad,” to the respect- 
able English business man taking a 
swift, furtive excursion to these purple 
coasts in combination with a business 
trip, to the curious and innocent youth 
ready for plucking—all these will be on 
parade. Vive la joie! But peste! it 
is hard and wearing work ! 

When the sensual city does not 
attack you with smells or sounds, she 
attacks you with sights 

There a blaze of lights farther 
The hot yellow arc- 
The 
interior reveals a hall 
prettily decorated in 
art nouveau. At the 
farther end the usual 
tzigane orchestra in 
red coats is playing a 
Viennese waltz. The 
floor filled with 
whirling couples. 
Near the entrance 
there is an idle crowd 
of sober-faced men, a 
few in evening dress. 
To the left is a flashy 
‘*Bar Américaine,” 
above it a fresco of 
Eve skipping rope 
ty. with the serpent as 

rope, to the right a 
raised platform with chairs and tables, 
above this a gallery. 

A grotesque new dance, the Tango, 
imported from South America, is in 
Women are dancing with one 
another. Others are standing about, 
smiling, watchful, ornamental. A little 
creature with the f of Cinderella, 


is 


down the street. 
lamps proclaim the Bal Tabarin. 
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is 
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yrogress. 
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face 
and an elaborate yellow coiffure, comes 
sidling up to our table. She pulls at 
a lock of hair which protrudes under 
the brim of my hat. 

" AR, “Un perruque, m’sieu?”” 
she asks prettily and laughs. We all 
laugh. I remove my hat in order to 
assure her of the genuineness oi my 
hair. I fear, little Cinderella, that the 
same cannot be said of yours—so 
marvellous in colour and quantity! 

The floor cleared. A spot of 
limelight flickers in its centre. Eight 


c’est 


is 





The stream of fashion and beauty pours from the arches of the Opéra, the black-garbed men 
like cockchafers amidst a rout of gorgeous butterflies. 
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women wearing enormous, top-heavy 
hats have been tightening ribbons 
and buckles with a business-like air. 
They are lifting their voluminous 
skirts in both hands. These ladies are 
of various sizes, colours and ages—the 
latter anything between twenty and 
forty. The gipsy band strikes up; 
a quadrille begins. There is a flashing 
of silk stockings, a foam of lace, a 
twinkling of heels. It is all very 
commonplace—the usual dance of the 


In and out along the Grands Boulevards whirl the flashis 
patiern oj 


usual soubrette at the usual music- 
hall. But seen in Paris! Ah, then it 
appears altogether piquant (suggestion 
of place !) altogether wicked (suggestion 
of face !), altogether ‘‘ French ”’ (sugges 
tion of race!). At the close of the 
dance these whirling masses of lace 
flop down suddenly upon the floor, 
fingers on tips of extended toes. The 
faces of these coryphées are so dull 
and sober as to appear comic. This 
typical piece of Parisian gaiety is no 





méteors 


flashir 
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meteors and shooting Stars of the traffic. They weave a 
4 bubbub of humanity, 


doubt hard work and, most certainly, 
poorly paid. Can it be that the noble 
art of the dance, that art which Heine’s 
hero, Atta Troll, the dancing bear, 
proclaimed as “praying with the 
legs ’’—can it be that this too has be- 
come a sweated industry ? 


HE night is very fresh along the 
river. The bells boom—the night 
wears on. The lamps send shafts of 
trembling fire across the water along 


the fine perspectives of the quays. 
Black barges go rippling by, dragged 
by tug-boats with eyes of green and 
red. A steamer is being loaded with 
great sugar loayes by the light of 
naphtha torches. The stars are out 
bright spots and patches on the face 
of che old, old night. 

Notre Dame lifts its blunt towers and 
its sharp spire into the firmament of 
indigo. Its gargoyles leer over the city 

petrified demons watching the moth 
Paris fluttering about the flaring wick 
of life. These demons are old and 
incredibly wise. They recall clearly all 
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that crimson business with the pow- 
dered heads of lovely marquises, and 
that tall, gaunt structure in the Place 
du Carousel. To them it is but yester- 
day since they saw the white clouds 
rising from the Prussian batteries that 
surrounded the doomed city. 


HE fresh, damp smell of the Seine 
gives way to the scent of fruit and 
pastry-cooks’ shops, to students’ pipes 
and the bituminous odour of the pave- 
ments of the Latin Quarter. 

The Café Harcourt is on the “‘ Boul’ 
Mich’ ’’—as_ everybody knows. This, 
like its neighbour, the Taverne du 
Panthéon, is thronged with the pros- 
perous class of students, with strangers 
and their feminine friends. In these 
cafés of the Latin Quarter we encounter 
some of the specimens of the romantic 
Bohemians created by Murger and 
popularised in England and America 
by Trilby. One of the most flagrantly 
Bohemian-looking of all is an art student 
from South Dakota. There he stands 
in all his glory—long hair, straggling 
beard, a blue tie as big as a child’s 
sash, a wide-brimmed pilgrim’s hat, and 
velours trousers that hang upon his 
long lank limbs like a collapsed sail 





A number of pathetic figures, carrying great bundies or baskets, came 
hurrying along. 





upon a mast. He has learned to carry 
his costume with quite an air. He nx 
longer makes use of the stereotyped 
defence: “‘ When you are in Rome you 
must do as Rome does.”’ 
The place is crowded and noisy. 
There is an entente cordiale between 
the fumes of English pipes and native 
liqueurs. There are tiny zephyrs of 
chemical perfumes. Students are en- 
gaged in uproarious debate. The 
lively, smiling grisette of the Quarter 
flits from table to table, entirely at 
home, prattling, laughing—the soul of 
good-nature. It isa bubbling cauldron 
of youth, art, ambition, life and 
l'amour. This Bohemianism, at least, 
still appears genuine. Paris is still 
the pagan centre of the modern world. 
Paris, as the art student from South 
Dakota imperfectly surmised, 7s Rome. 
Vive la Bohéme! Vive la jeunesse ! 


\ VAGABOND taxi whirls us to the right 

bank of the Seine, over the broad 
bridge, past the Louvre and the splen- 
did open spaces. Yonder the obelisk 
from Luxor points darkly to the 
heavens. We pass the statue of Gam- 
betta, under the arches, down the 
Avenue de 1’Opéra, almost deserted by 
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pedestrians. At its northern end the 
Opera House towers vast and magni- 
ficent. A fretful file of carriages, pri- 
vate cars and public motors swallows 
up the stream of fashion and beauty 
pouring from the arches. Ethereal cos- 
tumes, gleaming arms and_ breasts 
visible for a moment under the gorgeous 
cloaks of velvet, silk, lace or sable, 
tiaras of gems blazing above elaborate 
coiffures and the black garbed men like 
cockchafers amidst a rout of gorgeous 
butterflies. Mounted National Guards 
areonduty. Their brazen helmets with 
long horse-tail streamers coruscate 
above their blue cloaks and the red 
caparisons of their black horses. Again 
over the night air falls the distinctive 
smell of Paris—the acrid petrol, the 
insinuating perfumes of the women, the 
faint asphaltic odour of the pave- 
ments. 

We watch the streets subside into 


silence. The National Guards gallop 
away. We brood upon the great palace 


of the Muses of Song. The busts of the 
master composers look down upon the 
silent square. On the roof the golden 
Apollo stands lifting his lyre to the 
clouds. The lights in the offices of the 
administration go out. The song-birds 
and the ballet-girls emerge, the former 
with their precious throats well muffled 
up. We signal to a motor brigand. 
“ Les Halles,’ we say to him, and away 
we clank in a whirlwind of white and 
choking smoke. There is a perspective 
of long avenues, flashes of street lamps 
rushing by, other taxis flying past like 
shooting stars, then dark, sinister 
streets, then Jes Halles. 

E descend. It is the Covent Garden 

of Paris. 

New scents greet us, the mingled 
effluvia of vegetables, cheese, flowers, 
fresh earth and fish not too fresh. The 
region is vast, mysterious, grey and 
lonely. The enormous market hall of 
iron and glass is quite dark. After a 
time farmers’ carts, dragged by ponder- 
ous horses, begin to rumble up. On 
the seats, dimly seen in the light of the 
cart lanterns, are old women, wrapped 
up in black shawls. A few miserable- 
looking men are slouching about in dark 
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The Moulin de la Gallette, perched 


high on the crest of Montmartre. 


corners. .A soup kitchen glows redly 
in a niche in a wall. 

Night restaurants abound. Once 
these were the honest retreats of honest 
drovers and hucksters. But now the 
enterprising patrons. no longer honest, 
cater to the night-blooming viveur, the 
wealthy slummer and the imported 
3ohemian in search of “local colour.” 
The names of these hostelries are 
certainly picturesque: Le Pére Tran- 
qguille, Le Chien Qui Fume, Le Grand 
Comptoir, Le Bon Chasseur, Le Caveau 
des Innocents. 

We enter the dirty little drink shop 
of the last named, and stumble down 
a flight of worn stone steps. At the 
bottom are seated two gendarimes with 
sabres upon their knees and revolvers 
strapped about their waists. This looks 
like danger and gives a melodramatic 
touch to the surroundings. 

We find ourselves in a low arched 
vault. The bad air with which an 
electric fan vainly wrestles is not en- 
tirely accounted for by the fact that it 
was once a charnel house. Men and 
women of the poorer classes, a few 
young bucks of the town, three or four 
specimens of the pasty-faced, furtive- 
eyed Apache type, are sprawling 
on the rude wooden benches, hugging, 
kissing, drinking beer and wine. A 
fair-haired young man and a _ hoarse 
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The Moulin Rouge ts grinding away at its grist of gatety, steadily, laboriously, 
turning its great, red-lighted arms in tke whirlwinds of pleasure. 


piano are trying to outroar each other 


in the song, ‘“ La Tigresse de Mont- 
parno.” One black-browed, scowling 
thug with a low-cut jersey and a 
threatening manner attempts to force 
cheap picture post cards upon us at a 
ridiculous price. The waiters serve beer 
with studied brutality. 

The walls are scribbled over with names 
and the sweet and gentle sentiments 
of the Apache: ‘ Mort aux Vaches ! 
(the police), ‘‘ Mort aux filles infidéles !”’ 
Here is the name of the famous Liabceuf 
who stabbed and shot some three or 
four policemen—a _ great hero. Lia- 
boeuf! Despite the fact that this un 
savoury caveau has also degenerated 
into a show place, there is enough 
genuine villainy and squalor about it 
to make it unpleasant to eye, nose and 
ear. Out, out into the fresh air! 

‘“ Mort aux Apaches!’ we mutter. 
“ Vive la Guillotine !”’ 


BELL strikes two o'clock. We prowl 
about the grim stone arches where 
Ravaillac stabbed Henri Quatre. Not 
far off we hear the rumbling of printing 


presses in underground vaults. Paris 
must have its news,, its sensations for 
its breakfast. 

On the other side of the square is the 
Maison Baratte, famous for its onion 
soup. Here there are marble tables, 
leather seats, dingy mirrors, sawdust 
and an orchestra of three. 

A young woman is gambolling up 
and down with a soldier. She is 
wearing his képi very coquettishly 
atilt over her raven locks. Another 
girl is teasing and tormenting a pale 
and patient negro. A third, a blue- 
eyed, prattling little nymph, is feasting 
splendidly on roast fowl, salad and 
champagne in the company of four 
suspicious-looking individuals. Two of 
them, innocent of collars and ties, dis- 
play muscular expanses of neck and 
throat. They may be honest workmen, 
or they may be cambrioleurs—burglars, 
if you please. The solitary waiter is 
grey and thin, witha red, hooked nose, 
like a dissipated Dante in a new Inferno. 

The special menu with special tariff 
reserved for strangers is produced. We 
order onion soup. It is composed 
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chiefly of bread, but is excellent. The 
orchestra scrapes forth a melody, and 
then passes the plate—a “‘ continuous 
performance.” ; 

Baratte’s begins to fill up with 
straggling girls. The morning hours 
outside are growing chill. They all 
know one another, exchange greetings 
and start dancing together. Their 
dash and vivacity are amazing. Would 
you believe it to be four o’clock in the 
morning ? 

Two Frenchmen take places opposite. 
One of them is quite drunk, maudlin 
in a quiet, indefinite way. Now and 
again he casts his eyes stupidly about 
the room. He then ventures upon 
direct conversation with us. After a 


time he winks knowingly, grows in- 
stantly sober and draws forth a card. 
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It bears official seals and signatures, 
and is inscribed ‘‘ Agent de la Streté 
Publique.”’ He is a detective, and he 
is keeping an eye on our collarless 
merry makers in the corner. Those bare 
necks certainly do suggest the guillo- 
tine. 

Those successful captains of modern 
industry, the Parisian motor-bandit 
and house-breaker, are no longer safe, 
even in their own cafés. The shadow 
of Monsieur Lepine casts a dismal 
twilight upon their little world. 

Vive Monsieur Lepine ! 

We pay our bill, tip the melancholy 
Dante in the dirty apron and escape 
into the square. 


HE Halles are now brightly lighted, 
and in full activity. The streets 
are thronged with the 
carts which have poured 
into Paris through her 
fifty-six gates. The 
country people are un- 
loading their wains. 
Seas of vegetables are 
everywhere, white, red 
and green. There are 
pyramids of golden 
butter and pallid 
cheeses. There are 
shimmering lakes of fish 
and mountains of 
slaughtered beeves, 
sheep and pigs. And 
all these terrifying tons 
of food will vanish in 
less than a day between 
myriads of working 
human jaws—preceded 
by apéritifs. Bon ap- 
pétit ! 


OMEWARD now, 
slowly and wearily 
homeward. There is 
that faint hush just 
before dawn when the 
world seems to pause for 
a moment, as if hesita- 
ting whether to go on. 
We pass the black, 
sinister streets off the 
Boulevard Sebastopol. 
The ancient and evil 
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houses, relics of medieval Paris, lean 
wearily over these narrow alleys on their 
great stone brackets. They seem to be 
plotting crimes, just as “‘ Bubu of Belle- 
ville’ or ‘‘ The Terror of Sebasto’”’ may 
be doing at this moment in some foul 
dramshop in the notorious Rue de 
Venise or in one of the grim little 
“hotels ’’ whose oval lanterns, wan and 
blear, glimmer like half-closed eyes. 

A chuffling motor whirls by with a 
load of half-drunk revellers. 

We pass outcasts slumbering on the 


benches under the leafless trees. Their 
hands are thrust into their breasts, 
their legs doubled up under them. 


Here is a little boy curled up in the 
shadow of a great portal—watched 
over by the brass lions’ heads upon 
the panels. 

Vivent les vagabonds! 
may. 

The night, after all, has conquered 
this city of inert souls and_ bodies. 
It has conquered and enslaved the 
metropolis of mirth, Paris, la ville 
lumiére that bade defiance to it with 
its light, with its gaiety, with its 
“night-life.”” And very soon the day 
will be coming up like a great official of 
the octroi to exact his tolls. 

Paris begins to wake. The 
dawn is breaking behind the 
mansardes and the chimney- 
pots. The Paris that slaves 
and sweats and starves begins 
tostir. The lamp-lighter with 
his long pole is undoing his 
work. The little Cafés Biard, 
cheerful oases of golden light in 


as best they 














an ashen world, are prepar- 

ing coffee for : 
e- 

workmen. p> 


Milkmen are 
placing white 
bottles before 
doors here 
are three or 
four all in 
fragments, 
smashed by 
roy 
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sterer. The pure white streams meander 
into the gutter—a fine symbol for the 
use of the moralist! A bare-headed 
young girl, in heavy boots and with a 
thick black shawl about her neck, is 
delivering neatly-folded papers. 

In front of every house iron dust- 
bins are standing on the curb. A 
number of pathetic figures, old men 
and women, carrying great bundles 
or baskets. come hurrying along 
They spread a piece of canvas upon 
the pavement, empty a dust-bin upon 
it and rummage among the refuse 
with their hands. They fish out choice 
scraps which they fling into their sacks 
or baskets. Then, pouring the slops and 
ashes back into the bin, these gleaners 
of the dawn go on to the next. They 
are the chiffoniers—the rag-pickers. — 


HE day breaks over the city. Pure 

and pearl like it falls from the skies 

as if to wash this Babylon on the Seine 
clean of its follies, its pollutions. 

The attic windows of the tall blocks 
of buildings are aflame with the first 
raysofthesun. Birdssing. Hawkers’ 
are heard in the streets—clear, 
cries of life. The bells ring 
réveillé orsummon the faith- 
ful to mass. <A rumble of 
traffic begins. 

Life wakes. Labour 
wakes. Paris wakes to its 
immense possibilities of joy 
and sorrow—like any other 
city—like any human being. 

We stumble into our hotel. 
There too bells are ringing, 
eo electric bells, through the 

dark stuffiness of the halls. 
Having turned the night 
into day, we then and 
there reverse the process 
and turn into 
bed 

Vive le 
sommeil ! 
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perience-—call it how 

you will—was related 
in the fifties of the last cen- 
tury by a man who, by his 
own confession, was sixty 
vears old at the time. Sixty 
is not such a bad age—un- 
less in perspective, when no 
doubt it is contemplated by 
the majority of us with mixed 
feelings. It is a calm age; 
the game is practically over by then; 
and standing aside one begins to 
remember with a certain vividness 
what a fine fellow one used to be. I 
have observed that, by an amiable 
attention of Providence, most people 
begin at sixty to take a romantic 
view of themselves. 

I suppose it was the romanticism of 
growing age which set our man to 
relate his experience for his own satis- 
faction or for the wonder of his poster- 


HIS tale, episode, ex- 


ity. It could not have been for his 
glory, because the experience was 


simply that of an abominable fright 
—terror he calls it. You will have 
guessed that the relation alluded to in 

the very first lines was in writing. 
This writing constitutes the Find 
declared in the sub-title. It was made 
in a box of books bought in London, 
All 


rights reserved. 
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eph Conrad 


in a street which no_ longer 
exists, from a second-hand 
bookseller in the last stage of 
decay. As to the books them- 
selves, they were at least 
twentieth-hand, and on in 
spection turned out not worth 
the very small sum of money 
disbursed. It might have been 
some premonition of that fact 
which made me say: “ But I 
must have the box too.”” The 
decayed bookseller assented with the 
careless, tragic gesture of a man al- 
ready doomed to extinction. 

A litter of loose pages at the bottom 
of the box excited my curiqgsity but 
faintly. The close, neat, regular hand- 
writing was not attractive at first sight. 
But the statement that in A.D. 1813 
the writer was twenty-two vears old 
caught my eye. Two-and-twenty is 
an interesting age, in which one is 
easily reckless and easily frightened, the 
faculty of reflection being weak and the 
power of imagination strong. 

In another place the phrase “ At 
night we stood in again’’ arrested 
my languid attention, because it was 
a sea phrase. “Let’s see what it is 


all about,”. I thought, without ex 
citement. 
Oh! but it was a dull-faced MS., 
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It was she who served Byrne with the fool, of which he was glad, though she gave him 
an uncomfortable sensation. But anything was better than being approached 
by those blear-eyed nightmarish witches (page 345). 
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each line resembling every other line 
in their close-set and regular order. 
It was like the drone of a monotonous 
voice. A treatise on sugar-refining 
(the dreariest subject I can think of) 
could have been given a more lively 
appearance. “In A.D. 1813 I was 
twenty-two years old,” he begins 
earnestly, and goes on with every 
appearance of calm, horrible industry. 
Don’t imagine, however, that there is 
anything archaic in my find. Diabolic 
ingenuity in invention, though as old 
as the world, is by no means a lost 
art. Look at the telephones for 
shattering the little peace of mind 
given to us in this world, or at the 
machine guns for letting with dis- 
patch life out of our bodies. Nowadays 
any blear-eyed old witch, if only strong 
enough to turn an insignificant little 
handle, could lay low a hundred young 
men of twenty in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

If this isn’t progress ! Why, 
immense! We have moved on, and 
so. you must expect to meet here a 
certain naiveness of contrivance and 
simplicity of aim appertaining to the 
remote epoch. And of course no 
motoring tourist can hope to find 
such an inn anywhere now. This 
one, the one of the title, was situated 
in Spain. That much I discovered 
only from internal evidence, because 
a good many pages of that relation 
were missing—perhaps not a great 
misfortune after all. The writer 
seemed to have entered into a most 
elaborate detail of the why and 
wherefore of his presence on ‘that 
coast—presumably the north coast 
of Spain. His experience has nothing 
to do with the sea, though. As far 
as I can make it out, he was an officer 
on board a_ sloop-of-war. There's 
nothing strange in that. At all stages 
of the long Peninsular campaign many 
of our men-of-war, of the smaller 
kind, were cruising off the north coast 
of Spain—as risky and disagreeable 
a station as can be well imagined. 

It looks as though that ship of his 
had had some special service to per- 
form. A careful explanation of all 
the circumstances was to be expected 
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from our man, only, as I’ve said, some 
of his pages (good tough paper too) 
were missing: gone in covers for 
jampots or in wadding for the fowling- 
pieces of his irreverent posterity. But 
it is to be seen clearly that com- 
munication with the shore and even 
the sending of messengers inland was 
part of her service, either to obtain 
intelligence from or to transmit orders 
or advice to patriotic Spaniards, 
guerilleros or secret juntas of the 
province. Something of the sort. All 
this can be only inferred from the 
preserved scraps of his conscientious 
writing. 

Next we come upon the panegyric 
of a very fine sailor, a member of the 
ship’s company, having the rating of 
the captain’s coxswain. He was known 
on board as Cuba Tom; not because 
he was a Cuban, however. He was 
indeed the best type of a genuine 
British tar of that time, and a man- 
of-war’s man for years. He came 
by the name on account of some 
wonderful adventures he had in that 
island in his young days—adventures 
which were the favourite subject of 
the yarns he was in the habit of 
spinning to his shipmates of an evening 
on the forecastle head. He was in- 
telligent, very strong and of proved 
courage. Incidentally we are told, so 
exact is our narrator, that Tom had 
the finest pigtail for thickness and 
length of any man in the Navy. This 
appendage, much cared for and sheathed 
tightly in a porpoise skin, hung half- 
way down his broad back, to the great 
admiration of all beholders and to the 
great envy of some. 

Our young officer dwells on the 
manly qualities of Cuba Tom with 
something like affection. This sort 
of relation between officer and man was 
not then very rare. A youngster on 
joining the service was put under the 
charge of a trustworthy seaman, who 
slung his first hammock for him, and 
often, later on. became a sort of humble 
friend to the junior officer. This man 
the narrator on joining the sloop had 
found on board after some years of 
separation. There is something touch- 
ing in the warm pleasure he remembers 
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and records at this meeting with the 
professional mentor of his boyhood. 

We discover then that no Spaniard 
being forthcoming for the service, 
this worthy seaman with the unique 
pigtail and a very high character for 
courage and_ steadiness, had _ been 
selected as messenger for one of these 
missions inland which have been men- 
tioned. One gloomy autumn morn- 
ing the sloop ran close to a shallow 
cove where a landing could be made 
on that iron-bound shore. A_ boat 
was lowered and pulled in, Tom Corbin 
(Cuba Tom) perched in the bow and 
our young man (Mr. Edgar Byrne was 
his name on this earth which knows 
him no more) sitting in the stern- 
sheets. 

A few inhabitants of a hamlet whose 
grey stone houses could be seen a 
hundred yards or so up a_ shallow 
ravine had come down to the shore 
and watched the approach of the boat. 
The two Englishmen leaped ashore. 
Kither from dullness or astonishment 
the peasants gave no greeting, and only 
fell back in silence. 

Mr. Byrne had made up his mind 
to see Tom Corbin started fairly on his 
way. He looked round at the heavy, 
surprised faces. ‘‘ We won’t get much 
out of them,” he said. ‘‘ Let us walk 
up to the village. There will be a 
wine-shop for sure where we may find 
somebody more promising to talk to 
and get some information from.”’ 

“Aye, aye, sir,’ said Tom, falling 
into ‘step behind his officer. ‘“‘ A bit 
of palaver as to courses and distances 
can do no harm; I crossed the broadest 
part of Cuba by the help of my tongue, 
though knowing far less Spanish than 
I do now. As they say themselves, 
it was ‘ four words and no more’ with 
me, that time when I got left behind 
on shore by the Blanche frigate.” 

He made light of what was before 
him, which was but a day’s journey 
into the mountains. It is true that 
there was another day’s journey before 
striking the mountain path, but that 
was nothing for a man who had crossed 
the island of Cuba on his two legs, 
and with no more than four words of 
the language to begin with. 
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The officer and the man were walking 
now on a thick sodden bed of dead leaves 
which the peasants thereabouts accu- 
mulate in the streets of their villages 
to rot during the winter for field 
manure. Turning his head Mr. Byrne 
perceived that the whole male popula- 
tion of the hamlet was following them 
on the noiseless springy carpet. 
Women stared from the doors of the 
houses, and the children had apparently 
gone into hiding. The village knew 
the ship by sight, afar off, but no 
stranger had landed on that spot 
perhaps for a hundred years or more. 
The cocked hat of Mr. Byrne, the 
bushy whiskers and the enormous pig- 
tail of the sailor filled them with 
mute wonder. They pressed behind 
the two Englishmen, staring like those 
islanders discovered by Captain Cook 
in the South Seas. 

It was then that Byrne had his first 
glimpse of the little cloaked man in a 
yellow hat. Faded and dingy as it 


was, this covering for his head made 
him noticeable. 
The entrance to the wine-shop was 


like a rough hole in a wall of flints. 
The owner was the only person who 
was not in the street, for he came out 
from the darkness at the back, where 
the inflated forms of wine-skins hung 
on nails could ke vaguely distin- 
guished. He was a tall, one-eyed 
Asturian with scrubby, hollow cheeks; 
a grave expression of countenance 
contrasted enigmatically with the 
roaming restlessness of his solitary eye. 
On learning that the matter in hand 
was the sending on his way of that 
English mariner toward a certain Gon- 
zales in the mountains, he closed his 
good eye for a moment as if in medita- 
tion. Then opened it, very lively 
again. 

‘ Possibly, 
done.” 

A friendly murmur arose in the 
group in the doorway at the name 
of Gonzales, the local leader against 
the French. Inquiring as to the 
safety of the road, Byrne was glad 
to learn that no troops of that nation 
had been seen in the neighbourhood 
for months. Not the smallest little 


possibly. It could be 
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detachment of these impious poltzones. 
While giving these answers the owner 
of the wine-shop busied himself in 
drawing into an earthenware jug some 
wine which he set before the heretic 
English, pocketing with grave ab- 
straction the small piece of money the 
officer threw upon the table in recog- 
nition of the unwritten law that none 
may enter a wine-shop without buying 
drink. His eye was in constant motion, 
as if it were trying to do the work of 
the two; but when Byrne made in- 
quiries as to the possibility of hiring 
a mule it became immovably fixed in 
the direction of the door, which was 
closely besieged by the curious. In 
front of them, just within the thres- 
hold, the little man in the large cloak 
and yellow hat had taken his stand. 
He was a diminutive person, a mere 
homunculus, Byrne describes him, in 
a ridiculously mysterious yet assertive 
attitude, a corner of his cloak thrown 
cavalierly over his left shoulder, muf- 
fling his chin and mouth; while the 


broad-brimmed yellow hat hung side- 


little 
snuff 


ways on a corner of his square 
head. He stood there taking 
repeatedly. 

‘A mule,” repeated the wine-seller, 
his eye fixed on that quaint and 
snuffy figure. . “No, senor officer ! 
Decidedly no mule is to be got in this 
poor place.” 

The coxswain, who stood by with the 
true sailor’s air of unconcern in strange 
surroundings, struck in quietly: “ If 
your honour will believe me, Shank’s 
pony’s the best for this job. I would 
have to leave the beast somewhere, 
anyhow, since the captain has told me 
that half my way will be along paths 
fit only for goats.” 

The diminutive man made a step 
forward, and spoke through the 
folds of the cloak, which seemed to 
muffle a sarcastic intention: ‘Si, 
sehor. They are too honest in this 
village to have a single mule amongst 
them for your worship’s service. To 
that I can bear testimony. In these 
times it’s only rogues or very clever 
men who can manage to have mules 
or any other four-footed beasts and 
the wherewithal to keep them. But 
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what this valiant mariner wants is a 
guide; and here, senor, behold my 
brother-in-law Bernardino, wine-seller 
and Alcade of this most Christian and 
hospitable village, who will find you 
one. 

This, Mr. Byrne says in his relation, 
was the only thing to do. A youth 
in a ragged coat and goatskin breeches 
was produced after some more talk. 
The English officer stood treat to the 
whole village, and as the peasants 
crowded in to drink he and Cuba 
Tom took their departure accompanied 
by the guide. The diminutive man in 
the cloak had disappeared. 

3yrne went along with the cox- 
swain out of the village. He wanted 
to see him fairly on his way; and he 
would have gone a greater distance 
even, if the seaman had not suggested 
respectfully the advisability of return 
so as not to keep the ship a moment 
longer than necessary so close in with 
the shore on such an unpromising- 
looking morning. A wild, gloomy sky 
hung over their heads when they took 
leave of each other, and their surround- 
ings of rank bushes and stony fields 
were dreary. 

“In four days’ time,’’ were Byrne’s 
last words, “‘ the ship will stand in 
and send a boat on shore if the weather 
permits. If not, you'll have to make 
it out on shore the best you can till 
we come along to take you off.” 

‘Right you are, sir,” answered Tom, 
and strode on. Byrne watched him 
step out on a narrow path. In a 
thick pea-jacket, with a pair of pistols 
in his belt, a cutlass by his side and a 
stout cudgel in his hand, he looked a 
sturdy figure and well able to take 
care of himself. He turned round for 
a moment to wave his hand, giving to 
Byrne one more view of his honest 
bronzed face with bushy whiskers. 
The lad in goatskin breeches, looking, 
Byrne says, like a faun or a young 
satyr leaping ahead, stopped to wait 
for him and then went off at a bound. 
Both disappeared. 

Byrne turned back. The hamlet 
was hidden in a fold of the ground, and 
the spot seemed the most lonely corner 
of the earth, and as if accursed in its 
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uninhabited desolate barrenness. Be- 
fore he had walked many yards, 
however, there appeared very suddenly 
from behind a bush the muffled-up 
diminutive Spaniard. Naturally Byrne 
stopped short. 

The other made a mysterious gesture 
with a tiny hand peeping from under 
his cloak. His hat hung very much 
at the side of his head. ‘“‘ Senfior,’’ he 
said, without any preliminaries, “‘ cau- 
tion! It is a positive fact that one- 
eyed Bernardino, my brother-in-law, 
has at this moment a mule in his 
stable. And why he who is_ not 
clever has a mule there? Because he 
is a rogue, a man without conscience. 
Because I had to give up the macho 
to him to secure for myself a roof 
to sleep under and a mouthful of olla 
to keep my soul in this insignificant 
body of mine. Yet, sefior, it contains 
a heart many times bigger than the 
mean thing which beats in the breast 
of that brute connection of mine, of 
whom I am ashamed, though I opposed 
that marriage with all my _ power. 
Well, the misguided woman suffered 
enough. She had her purgatory on 
this earth—God rest her soul.” 

Byrne says he was so astonished by 
the sudden appearance of that sprite- 
like being, and by the sardonic bitter- 
ness of the speech, that he was unable 
to disentangle the significant fact from 
what seemed but a piece of family 
history fired out at him without rhyme 
or reason. He was confounded, and 
at the same time he was impressed 
by the rapid, forcible delivery, quite 
different from the frothy, excited lo- 
quacity of an Italian. So he stared 
while the homunculus, letting his cloak 
fall about him, aspired an immense quan- 
tity of snuff out of the hollowof his palm. 

“A mule,” exclaimed Byrne, seizing 
at last the real aspect of the discourse. 
“You say he has got a mule? That’s 
queer! Why did he refuse to let me 
have it ?”’ 

The diminutive Spaniard muffled 
himself up again with great dignity. 
“Quien sabe?’ he said coldly, with a 
shrug of his draped shoulders. ‘‘ He is 
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a great politico in everything he does, 


. But one thing your worship may be 


certain of—that his intentions are 
always rascally. This husband of my 
defunta sister ought to have been 
married a long time ago to the widow 
with the wooden legs.’’! 

“T see. But remember that, what- 
ever your motives, your worship coun- 
tenanced him in this lie.” 

The bright, unhappy eyes on each 
side of a predatory nose confronted 
Byrne without wincing, while with that 
testiness which lurks so often at the 
bottom of Spanish dignity : ‘‘ No doubt 
the senor officer would not lose an 
ounce of blood if I were stuck under the 
fifth rib,” he retorted. ‘‘ But what of 
this poor sinner here ?”’ Then chang- 
ing his tone: ‘‘ Senor, by the neces- 
sities of the times I live here in exile, a 
Castilian, and an old Christian, existing 
miserably in the midst of these brute 
Asturians, and dependent on the worst 
of them all, who has less conscience and 
scruples than a wolf. And being a man 
of intelligence I govern myself accord- 
ingly. Yet I can hardly contain my 
scorn. You have heard the way I spoke. 
A caballero of parts like your worship 
might have guessed that there was a 
cat in there.” 

“What cat?” said Byrne uneasily. 
“Oh, I see. Something suspicious. 
No, senor. I guessed nothing. My 
nation are not good guessers at that 
sort of thing ; and therefore I ask you 
plainly whether that wine-seller has 
spoken the truth in other particulars.” 

“There are certainly no Frenchmen 
anywhere about,” said the little man, 
with a return to his indifferent manner. 

“ Or robbers—ladrones ? ”’ 

‘“Ladrones en  grande—no! As 
suredly not,”’ was the answer in a cold 
philosophical tone. “‘ What is there 
left for them to do after the French? 
And nobody travels in these times. But 
who can say? Opportunity makes the 
robber. Still, that mariner of yours has 
a fierce aspect, and with the son of a 
cat rats will have no play. But there 
is a saying too, that where honey 3s, 
there will soon be flies.” 


1 The gallows, supposed to be widowed of the last executed criminal and waiting for 


auother, 
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“No, senior officer! Decidedly no mule is to be got in this poor place” (fage 379). 


This oracular discourse exasperated 


Byrne. “In the name of God,” he 
cried, ‘“‘ tell me plainly if you think my 
man is reasonably safe on his journey.” 

The homunculus, undergoing one of 
his rapid changes, seized the officer’s 
arm. The grip of his little hand was 
astonishing. ‘‘ Bernardino has taken 
‘notice of him. What more do you 
want, senor ? And listen—men have dis- 
appeared on this road—on a certain 
portion of this road, when Bernardino 
kept a meson, an inn, and I, his brother- 
in-law, had coaches and mules for hire. 
Now there are no travellers, no coaches. 
The French have ruined me. Bernar- 
dino has retired here for reasons of his 
own after my sister died. They were 
three to torment the life out of her, 


he and Erminia and Lucilla, two aunts 
of his—all affiliated to the devil. And 
now he has robbed me of my last mule. 
You are an armed man. Demand the 
macho from him, with a’ pistol to his 
head, sehor—it is not his, I tell you 
—and ride after your man who is so 
precious to you. And then you shall 
both be safe, for no two travellers 
have been ever known to disappear 
together in those days. As to the 
beast, I, its owner, I confide it to your 
honour.” 

They were staring hard at each other, 
and Byrne nearly burst into a laugh 
at the ingenuity and transparency of 
the little man’s plot to regain possession 
of his mule. But he had no difficulty 
to keep a straight face, because he felt 
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deep within himself a strange inclination 
to do that very thing. He did not 
laugh, but his lip quivered; at which 
the diminutive Spaniard, detaching 
his black, glittering eyes from Byrne 
turned his back on him_ brusquely 
with a gesture and a fling of the 
cloak which somehow expressed con- 
tempt, bitterness and discouragement 
all at once. He turned away and stood 
still, his hat aslant, muffled up to the 
ears. But he was not offended to the 
point of refusing the silver duvo which 
Byrne offered him with a non-committal 
speech as if nothing extraordinary had 
passed between them. 

““T must make haste on board now,”’ 
said Byrne then. 

‘““ Vaya usted con Dios,’’ muttered the 
gnome. And this interview ended with 
a sarcastic low sweep of the hat, which 
was replaced at the same perilous angle 
as before. 

Directly the boat had been hoisted 
the sloop’s sails were filled on the off- 
shore tack, and Byrne imparted the 
whole story to his captain, who was 
but a very few years older than himself. 
There was some amused indignation at 
it—but while they laughed they looked 
gravely at each other. A Spanish 
dwarf trying to induce an officer of 
His Majesty’s Navy to steal a mule 
for him—that was too funny, too 
ridiculous, too incredible. Those were 
the exclamations of the captain. He 
couldn't get over the grotesqueness of 
it. 

“Incredible. That’s just it,’ mur- 
mured Byrne at last, in a significant 
tone. 

They exchanged a long stare. “ It’s 
as clear as daylight,” affirmed the cap- 
tain impatiently, because in his heart 
he was not certain. And Tom, the 
best seaman in the ship for one, the 
good-humouredly deferential friend of 
his boyhood for the other, was becoming 
endowed with a compelling fascination, 
like a symbolic figure of loyalty appeal- 
ing to their feelings and their conscience, 
so that they could not detach their 
thoughts from his safety. Several times 
they went up on deck, only to look 
at the coast as if it could tell them 
something of his fate. It stretched 
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away, lengthening in the distance, mute, 
naked and savage, veiled now and then 
by the slanting, cold shafts of rain, 
The westerly swell rolled its intermin 
able angry lines of foam, and big dark 
clouds flew over the ship in a sinister 
procession. 

“T wish to goodness you had done 
what your little friend in the yellow 
hat wanted you to do,” said the com- 
mander of the sloop, late in the after- 
noon, with visible exasperation. 

“Do you, sir?” answered Byrne, 
bitter with positive anguish. “I won- 
der what you would have said after- 
wards? Why! I might have been 
kicked out of the Service for looting a 
mule from a nation in alliance with His 
Majesty. Or I might have been battered 
to a pulp with flails and pitchforks—a 
pretty tale to go home about one of 
your officers—while trying to steal a 
mule. Or chased ignominiously to the 
boat—for you would not expect me to 
shoot unoffending people for the sake 
of a mangy mule. . .. And yet,” he 
added in a low voice, ‘“‘ I almost wish 
myself I had done it.” 

Before dark those two young men 
had worked themselves up into a highly 
complex psychological state of scornful 
scepticism and alarmed credulity. It 
tormented them exceedingly ; and the 
thought that it would have to last for 
six days at least and possibly be pro- 
longed further for an indefinite time 
was not to be borne. The ship was 
therefore put on the inshore tack at 
dark. All through the gusty night she 
went towards the land to look for 
her man, at times lying over in the 
heavy puffs, at others rolling idle in the 
swell, nearly stationary, as if she too 
had a mind of her own to swing per- 
plexed between cool reason and warm 
impulse. 

Then just at daybreak a boat put off 
from her and went on, tossed by the 
seas, towards the shallow cove, where, 
with considerable difficulty, a man in 
a thick coat and a round hat managed 
to land on a strip of shingle. 

“ It was my wish,” writes Mr. Byrne, 
‘a wish of which my captain approved, 
to land secretly if possible. I did not 
want to be seen either by my aggrieved 
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friend in the yellow hat, whose motives 
were not clear, or by the one-eyed 
wine-seller, who may or may not have 
been affiliated to the devil, or indeed 
by any other dweller in that primitive 
village. But the cove was the only 
possible landing-place for miles; and 
from the steepness of the ravine I 
couldn’t make a circuit to avoid the 
houses. 

“ Fortunately,” he goes on, “ all the 
people were yet in their beds. It was 
barely daylight when I found myself 
walking on the thick layer of sodden 
leaves filling the only street. No soul 
was stirring abroad, no dog barked. 
The silence was profound, and I had 
concluded with some wonder that 
apparently no dogs were kept in the 
hamlet, when I heard a low snarl, and 
from a noisome alley between two 
hovels emerged a vile cur with its tail 
between its legs. He slunk off silently, 
showing me his teeth as he ran ahead, 
and disappeared so suddenly that he 
might have been the unclean incarna- 
tion of the Evil One. There was, too, 
something so weird in the manner of 
his coming and vanishing, that my 
spirits, already by no means very high, 
became further depressed by the revolt- 
ing sight of this creature, as if by an 
unlucky presage.” 

Byrne got away from the coast un- 
observed as far as he knew, and then 
struggled manfully to the west against 
wind and rain, on a barren dark upland, 
under a sky of ashes. Far away the 
harsh and desolate mountains raising 
their scarped and denuded ridges seemed 
to wait for him menacingly. The even- 
ing found him fairly near to them, but, 
in sailor language, uncertain of his 
position, hungry, wet and tired out by 
a day of steady tramping over broken 
ground, during which he had seen very 
few people, and had been unable to 
obtain the slightest intelligence of Tom 
Corbin’s passage. ‘‘On! on! I must 
push on,” he had been saying to him- 
self through the hours of solitary effort, 
spurred more by an anxious feeling than 
by any definite fear or definite hope. 

Che lowering daylight died out quickly, 
leaving him faced by a broken bridge. 
He descended into the ravine, forded 
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a narrow stream of rapid water by the 
last gleam, and clambering out on the 
other side was met by the night, which 
fell like a bandage over his eyes. The 
wind, sweeping in the darkness the 
broadside of the Sierra, worried his ears 
by a continuous roaring noise as of a 
maddened sea. He suspected that he 
had lost the road. Even in daylight, 
with its ruts and mud-holes and ledges 
of outcropping stone, it was difficult to 
distinguish from the dreary waste of 
the moor, interspersed with boulders and 
clumps of naked bushes. But as he 
says, “‘ he steered his course by the feel 
of the wind,” his hat rammed low on 
his brow, his head down, stopping 
now and again from mere weariness of 
mind rather than of body—as if not his 
strength but his resolution were being 
overtaxed by the strain of endeavour, 
half suspected to be vain, and by the 
unrest of his feelings. 

In one of these pauses, borne on the 
wind faintly as if from very far away, he 
heard a sound of knocking, just knock- 
ing on wood. He noticed that the wind 
had lulled suddenly. 

His heart started beating tumultu- 
ously, because in himself he carried the 
impression of the desert solitudes he 
had been traversing for the last six 
hours—the oppressive sense of an un- 
inhabited world. When he raised his 
head a gleam of light, illusory as it 
often happens in dense darkness, swam 
before his eyes. While he peered, the 
sound of feeble knocking was repeated 
—and suddenly he felt, rather than 
saw, the existence of a massive obstacle 
in his path. What was it? The spur 
ofa hill? Or was it a house? Yes. 
It was a house right close, as though it 
had risen from the ground or had come 
gliding to meet him, dumb and pallid, 
from some dark recess of the night. It 
towered loftily. He had come up under 
its lee; another three steps and he 
could have touched the wall with his 
hand. It was no doubt a posada, and 
some other traveller was trying for 
admittance. He heard again the sound 
of cautious knocking. 

Next moment a broad band of light 
fell into the night through the opened 
door. Byrne stepped eagerly into it, 
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whereupon the person outside leaped 
away into the night with a stifled cry. 
An exclamation of surprise was heard 
too, from within. Byrne, flinging him- 
self against the half-closed door, forced 
his way in against some considerable 
resistance. 

A miserable candle, a mere rushlight, 
burned at the end of a long deal table, 
and in its light Byrne saw, staggering 
yet, the girl he had driven from the 
door. She had a short black skirt, an 
orange shawl, a dark complexion—and 
the escaped single hairs from the mass, 
sombre and thick like a forest and held 
up by a comb, made a black mist about 
her low forehead. A shrill, lamentable 
howl of ‘ Misericordia!”” came in two 
voices from the further end of the long 
room, where the firelight of an open 
hearth played between heavy shadows. 
The girl, recovering herself, drew a 
hissing breath through her set teeth. 

It is unnecessary to report the long 
process of questions and answers by 
which he soothed the fears of two old 
women who sat on each side of the fire, 
on which stood a large earthenware pot. 
Byrne thought at once of two witches 
watching the brewing of some deadly 
potion. But all the same, when one of 
them, raising forward painfully her 
broken form, lifted the cover of the pot, 
the escaping steam had an appetising 
smell. The other did not budge, but 
sat hunched up, her head trembling all 
the time. 

They were horrible. There was some- 
thing grotesque in their decrepitude. 
Their toothless mouths, their hooked 
noses, the meagreness of the active one 
and the hanging yellow cheeks of the 
other (thestill one, whose head trembled), 
would have been laughable if the sight 
of their dreadful physical degradation 
had not been appalling to one’s eyes, 
had not gripped one’s heart with poignant 
amazement at the unspeakable misery 
of age, at the awful persistency of life 
becoming at last an object of disgust and 
dread. 

To get over it Byrne began to talk, 
saying that he was an Englishman and 
that he was in search of a countryman 
who ought to have passed this way. 
Directly he had spoken, the recollection 
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of his parting with Tom came up in his 
mind with amazing vividness: the 
silent villagers, the angry gnome, the 
one-eyed wine-seller Bernardino. Why! 
These two unspeakable frights must be 
that man’s aunts—affiliated to the devil, 

Whatever they had been once, it was 
impossible to imagine what use such 
feeble creatures could be to the devil, 
now, in the world of the living. Which 
was Lucilla and which was Erminia ? 
They were now things without a name. 

A moment of. suspended animation 
followed Byrne’s words. The sorceress 
with the spoon ceased stirring the mess 
in the pot, the very trembling of the 
other’s head stopped for the space 
of breath. In this infinitesimal frac- 
tion of a second Byrne had the sense 
of being really on his quest, of having 
reached the turn of the path, almost 
within hail of Tom. 

“They have seen him,” he thought 
with conviction. Here was at last 
somebody who had seen him. He 
made sure they would deny all know- 
ledge of the Ingles; but on the con- 
trary, they were eager to tell him that 
he had eaten and slept the night in the 
house. They both started talking to- 
gether, describing his appearance and 
behaviour. An excitement quite fierce 
in its feebleness possessed them. The 
doubled-up sorceress waved about her 
wooden spoon, the puffy monster got 
off her stool and screeched, balancing 
herself from one foot to the other, while 
the trembling of her head wasaccelerated 
to positive vibration. Byrne was quite 
disconcerted by their excited behaviour. 
Yes! The big, fierce Englishman went 
away in the morning after eating a piece 
of bread and drinking some wine. And 
if the caballero wished to follow the 
same path nothing could be easier— 
in the morning. 

“You will give me somebody to show 
me the way ?”’ said Byrne. 

“Si, sefior. A proper youth. The 
man the caballero saw going out.” 

‘ But he was knocking at the door,” 
protested Byrne. “He only bolted 
when he saw me. He was coming in.” 

‘No! no!” the two horrid witches 
screamed out together. ‘‘ Going out! 
Going out!” 
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After all it may have been true. The 
sound of knocking had been faint, 
elusive, reflected Byrne. Perhaps only 
the effect of his fancy. He asked: 
“Who is that man? ” 

“Her novio!’’ they screamed, point- 
ing to the girl. “ He is gone home to a 
village far away from here. But he 
will return in the morning. Her novio ! 
And she is an orphan—the child of poor 
Christian people. She lives with us for 
the love of God—for the love of God.”’ 

The orphan, crouching on the corner 
of the hearth, had been looking at 
Byrne. He thought that she was 
more like a child of Satan kept there 
by these two weird harridans for the 
love of the devil. Her eyes were a 
little oblique, her mouth rather thick 
but admirably formed ; she had a sort 
of wild beauty, and the whole ex- 
pression of her dark face was voluptuous 
and untamed. As to the character of 
her steadfast gaze attached upon him 
with a sensuously savage attention, 
“to know what it was like,’”’ says Mr. 
Byrne, “ you have only to observe a 
hungry cat watching a bird in a cage 
or a mouse inside a trap.” 

It was she who served him the food, 
of which he was glad; though with 
those big, slanting black eyes ex- 
amining him at close range, as if he 
had something curious written on his 
face, she gave him an uncomfortable 
sensation. But anything was better 
than being approached by those blear- 
eyed nightmarish witches. His appre- 
hensions somehow had been soothed ; 
perhaps by the sensation of warmth 
after severe exposure, and the ease of 
resting after the exertion of fighting 
the gale inch by inch all the way. He 
had no doubt of Tom’s safety. He was 
now sleeping in the mountain camp, 
having been met by Gonzales’ men. 

Byrne rose, filled a tin goblet with 
wine out of a skin hanging on the wall, 
and sat down again. The witch with 
the mummy face began to talk to him, 
rambling of old times; she boasted 
of the inn’s fame in those better 
days. Great people in their own 
coaches stopped there. An archbishop 
slept once in the casa, a long, long 
time ago. 
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The witch with the puffy face seemed 
to be listening from her stool, motion- 
less, except for the trembling of her 
head. The girl (Byrne was certain 
she was a casual gipsy admitted there 
for some reason or other) sat on the 
hearthstone in the glow of the embers. 
She hummed a tune very low, rattling 
a pair of castanets slightly now and 
then. At the mention of the arch- 
bishop she chuckled impiously and 
moved her head to look at Byrne, so 
that the red glow of the fire flashed in 
her black eyes and on her white teeth 
under the dark cowl of the enormous 
overmantel. And he smiled at her. 

He rested now in the ease of security. 
His advent not having been expected, 
there could be no plot against him in 
existence. Drowsiness stole upon his 
senses. He enjoyed it, but keeping a 
hold, so he thought at least, on his 
wits; but he must have been gone 
further than he thought, because he 
was startled beyond measure by a 
fiendish uproar. He had never heard 
anything so pitilessly strident in his 
life. The witches had started a fierce 
quarrel about something or other. 
Whatever it was, they were now only 
abusing each other violently, without 
arguments; their senile, guttural 
screams expressed nothing but wicked 
anger and ferocious dismay. The 
gipsy girl’s black eyes flew from one 
to the other. Never before had Byrne 
felt himself so removed from fellow- 
ship with human beings. Before he 
had really time to understand the 
subject of the quarrel, the girl jumped 
up, rattling her castanets loudly. A 
silence fell. She came up to the table 
and bent over, her eyes in his. 

“Sefior,” she said, with decision, 
‘you shall sleep in the archbishop’s 
room.” 

Neither of the witches objected. 
The dried-up one, bent double, waited, 
propped on a stick. The puffy-faced 
one had now a crutch. 

Byrne got up, walked to the door, 
and turning the key in the enormous 
lock, put it coolly in his pocket. This 
was clearly the only entrance, and he 
did not mean to be taken unawares 
by whatever danger there might have 
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been lurking outside. When he turned 
from the door he saw the two witches, 
“affiliated to the devil,’ and the 
Satanic girl looking at him in silence. 
He wondered if Tom Corbin took the 
same precaution last night. And think- 
ing of him he had again that queer 
impression of his nearness. The world 
was perfectly dumb. And in. this 
stillness he heard the blood beating in 
his ears with a confused rushing noise 
in which there seemed to be a voice 
uttering the words: “ Mr. Byrne, look 
out, sir.’ Tom’s voice. He _ shud- 
dered; for the delusions of the sense of 
hearing are the most vivid of all, and 
from their nature have a compelling 
character. 

It seemed impossible that Tom 
should not be thes. Again a slight 
chill as of stealthy araught penetrated 
through his very clothes and passed 
over all his body. He shook off the 
impression with an effort. 

It was the girl who preceded him 
upstairs, carrying an iron lamp from the 
naked flame of which ascended a thin 
thread of smoke. Her soiled white 
stockings were full of holes. 

With the same quiet resolution with 
which he had locked the door below, 
Byrne threw open one after another the 
doors in the corridor. All the rooms 
were empty except for some nonde- 
script lumber in one or two. And the 
girl, seeing what he would be at, stopped 
every time, raising the smoky light in 
each doorway patiently. Meantime she 
observed him with sustained attention, 
The last door of all she threw open 
herself. 

“You sleep here, sefior,’”’ she mur- 
mured in a voice light as a child’s 
breath, offering him the lamp. 

‘Good night, seforita,’’ he 
politely, taking it from her. 

She didn’t return the wish audibly, 
though her lips did move a little, while 
her gaze, black like a starless night, 
never for a moment wavered before 
him. He stepped in, and as he turned 
to close the door she was still there 
motionless and disturbing, with her 
voluptuous mouth and slanting eyes, 
with the expression of expectant sen- 
sual ferocity of an cat. He 
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hesitated for a moment, and in the dumb 
house he heard again the blood pul- 
sating ponderously in his ears, while 
once more the illusion of Tom’s voice 
speaking earnestly somewhere near by 
was specially terrifying because this 
time he could not make out the words, 

He slammed the door in the girl’s 
face at last, leaving her in the dark; 
and he opened it again almost on the 
instant. Nobody. She had vanished 
without the slightest sound. He closed 
the door quickly and bolted it with two 
heavy bolts. 

A profound mistrust possessed him 
suddenly. Why did the witches quarrel 
about letting him sleep in that room? 
And what meant that stare of the girl, as 
if she wanted to impress his features 
foreverinhermind? His own nervous- 
ness alarmed him. He _ seemed to 
himself to be removed very far from 
mankind. 

He examined the room. It was not 
very high, just high enough to take the 
bed, which stood under an enormous 
baldaquin-like canopy from which fell 
heavy curtains at foot and head ; a bed 
certainly worthy of an archbishop. 
There was a heavy table carved all 
round the edges, some arm-chairs of 
enormous weight, like the spoils of a 
grandee’s palace ; a tall, shallow ward- 
robe placed against the wall and with 
double doors. Hetriedthem. Locked. 
A suspicion came into his mind, and he 
snatched up the lamp to make a closer 
examination. No; it was not a_dis- 
guised entrance. That heavy, tall piece 
of furniture stood clear of the wall by 
quite an inch. He glanced at the 
bolts of his room-door. No! No one 
could get at him treacherously while he 
slept. But would he be able to sleep? 
he asked himself anxiously. If only 
he had Tom there—the trusty seaman 
who had fought at his right hand in a 
cutting-out affair or two and had always 
preached to him the necessity of taking 
care of himself. ‘‘ For it’s no great 
trick,”’ he used to say, “ to get yourself 
killed in a hot fight. Any fool can do 
that. The proper fashion is to fight 
the Frenchies and then live to fight 
another day.”’ 

Byrne found it a hard matter not to 
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fall into listening to the silence. Some- 
how he had the conviction that nothing 
would break it unless he heard again 
the haunting sound of Tom’s voice. 
He had heard it twice before. Odd! 
And yet no wonder, he argued with 
himself reasonably, since he had been 
thinking of the man for over thirty 
hours continuously and, what’s more, 
inconclusively. For his anxiety for 
Tom had never taken a definite shape. 
“ Disappear ’’ was the only word con- 
nected with the idea of Tom’s danger. 
It was very vague and awful. “ Dis- 
appear!’’ What did that mean ? 

Byrne shuddered, and then said to 
himself that he must be a little feverish. 
But Tom had not disappeared. Byrne 
had just heard of him. And again the 
young man felt the blood beating in 
his ears. He sat still expecting every 
moment to hear through the pulsating 
strokes the sound of Tom’s voice. He 
waited, straining his ears, but nothing 
came. Suddenly the thought occurred 
to him, “‘ He has not disappeared, but 
he cannot make himself heard.” 

He jumped up from the arm-chair. 
How absurd! Laying his pistols and 
his hanger on the table, he took off his 
boots and, feeling suddenly too tired 
to stand, flung himself on the bed, 
which he found soft and comfortable 
beyond his hopes. 

He had felt very wakeful, but he must 
have dozed off after all, because the 
next thing he knew he was sitting up 
in bed and trying to recollect what it 
was that Tom’s voice had said. Oh! 
He remembered it now. It had said: 
“Mr. Byrne! Look out, sir!” ...A 
warning this. But against what ? 

He landed with one leap in the middle 
of the floor, gasped once, then looked 
all round the room. The window was 
shuttered and barred with an iron bar. 
Again he ran his eyes slowly all round 
the bare walls and even looked up at 
the ceiling. Afterwards he went to the 
door to examine the fastenings. They 
consisted of two enormous iron bolts 
sliding into holes made in the wall ; 
and as the corridor outside was too 
narrow to admit of any _ battering 
arrangement or even to permit an axe 
to be swung, nathing could burst the 
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door open—unless gunpowder. But 
while he was still making sure that the 
lower bolt was pushed well home, he 
received the impression of somebody’s 
presence in the room. It was s0 
strong that he spun round quicker than 
lightning. There was no one. Who 
could there be? And yet. 

It was then that he lost the decorum 
and restraint a man keeps up for his 
own sake. He got down on his hands 
and knees, with the lamp on the floor, 
to look under the bed, like a silly girl, 
He saw a lot of dust and nothing else. 
He got up, his cheeks burning, and 
walked about, discontented with his 
own behaviour and unreasonably angry 
with Tom for not leaving him alone. 
The words “ Mr. Byrne! Look out, 
sir!’’ kept on repeating themselves in 
his head in a tone of warning. 

“ Hadn’t I better just throw myself 
on the bed and try to go to sleep?” 
he asked himself. But his eyes fell 
on the tall wardrobe, and he went 
towards it, feeling irritated with him- 
self and yet unable to desist. How 
he could explain to-morrow the bur- 
glarious misdeed to the two odious 
witches he had no idea. Nevertheless 
he inserted the point of his hanger 
between the two halves of the door 
and tried to prise them open. They 
resisted. He swore, sticking now hotly 
to his purpose. His mutter, “I hope 
you will be satisfied, confound you!” 
was addressed to the absent Tom. Just 
then the doors gave way and flew open. 

He was there. 

He, the trusty, sagacious and cour- 
ageous Tom, was there, drawn up 
shadowy and stiff, in a prudent silence 
which his wide-open eyes by their 
fixed gleam seemed to command Byrne 
to respect. But Byrne was too startled 
to make asound. Amazed, he stepped 
back a litthe—and on the instant the 
seaman flung himself forward headlong 
as if to clasp his officer round the neck. 
Instinctively Byrne put out his falter- 
ing arms; he felt the horrible rigidity 
of the body, and then the coldness of 
death as their heads knocked together 
and their faces came into contact. 
They reeled, Byrne hugging Tom 
close to his breast in order not to let 
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him fall with a crash. He had just 
strength enough to lower the awful 
burden gently to the floor—then his 
head swam, his legs gave way, and he 
sank on his knees, leaning over the 
body. with his hands resting on the 
breast of that man once full of generous 
life and now as insensible as a stone. 

“Dead! My poor Tom, dead !”’ he re- 
peated mentally. The light of the lamp 
standing near the edge of the table fell 
from above straight on the stony, empty 
stare of those eyes which in life had a 
mobile and merry expression. 

Byrne turned his own away from 
them. Tom’s black silk neckerchief 
was not knotted on his breast. It 
was gone. The murderers had 
taken off his and_ stockings. 
And noticing this spoliation, the ex- 
posed throat, the. bare, up-turned 
feet, Byrne felt his eyes run full of 
tears. In other respects the seaman 
was fully dressed; neither was his 
clothing disarranged, as it must have 
been in a violent struggle. Only his 
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checked shirt had been pulled a little 


out at the waistband in one place, 
just enough to ascertain whether he 
had a money-belt fastened round his 
body. Byrne began to sob into his 
handkerchief. 

It was a nervous outburst which 
passed off quickly. Remaining on his 
knees, he contemplated sadly the 
athletic body of as fine a seaman as 
ever had drawn a cutlass, laid a gun 
or passed the weather earing in a 
gale, lying stiff and cold, his cheery, 
fearless spirit departed—perhaps turn- 
ing to him, his boy chum, to his ship 
out there rolling on the grey seas off an 
iron-bound coast, at the very moment 
of its flight. 

He perceived that the six brass 
buttons of Tom’s jacket had been cut 
off. He shuddered at the notion of 
the two miserable and_ repulsive 
witches busying themselves ghoulishly 
about the defenceless body of his 
friend. Cut off. Perhaps with the 
same knife which . The head of one 
trembled, the other was bent double, 
and their eyes were red and bleared, 
their infamous claws unsteady. It 
must have been in this very room 
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too, for Tom could not have been 
killed in the open and brought in here 
afterwards. Of that Byrne was cer- 
tain. Yet those devilish crones could 
not have killed him themselves, even 
by taking him unawares—and Tom 
would be always on his guard, of 
course. Tom was a very wide-awake, 
wary man when engaged on any 
service. And in fact how did they 
murder him? Whodid? In what way? 

Byrne jumped up, snatched the 
lamp off the table and stooped swiftly 
over the body. The light revealed 
on the clothing no stain, no trace, 
no spot of blood anywhere. Byrne's 
hands began to shake so that he had 
to set the lamp on the floor and turn 
away his head in order to recover from 
this agitation. 

Then he began to explore that cold, 
still and rigid body for a stab, a gun- 
shot wound, for the trace of some 
killing blow. He felt all over the 
skull anxiously. It was whole. He 
slipped his hand under the neck. It 
was unbroken. With terrified eyes 
he peered closely under the chin and 
saw no marks of strangulation on the 
throat. 

There were no signs anywhere. He 
was just dead. 

Impulsively Byrne got away from 
the body, as if the mystery of an in- 
comprehensible death had changed his 
pity into suspicion and dread. The 
lamp on the floor near the set, still 
face of the seaman showed it staring 
at the ceiling as if despairingly. In 
the circle of light Byrne saw by the 
undisturbed patches of thick dust on 
the floor that there had been no 
struggle in that room. 

‘““ He has died outside,” he thought. 
Yes, outside in that narrow corridor, 
where there was hardly room to turn, 
the mysterious death had come to his 
poor dear Tom. The impulse of snatch- 
ing up his pistols and rushing out of the 
room abandoned Byrne suddenly. For 
Tom too had been armed, with just 
such powerless weapons as he himself 
possessed—pistols, a cutlass! And 
Tom had died a nameless death, by in- 
comprehensible means. 


A new thought came to Byrne. That 
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stranger knocking at the door, and 
fleeing so swiftly at his appearance, had 
come there to remove the body. Aha! 
That was the guide the withered witch 
had promised would show the English 
officer the shortest way of rejoining 
his man. A promise, he saw it now, of 
dreadful import. He who had knocked 
would have two bodies to deal with 
next night. Man and officer would go 
forth from the house together. For 
Byrne was certain now that he would 
have to die before the morning—and in 
the same mysterious manner, leaving 
behind him an unmarked body. 

The sight of a smashed head, of a 
throat cut, of a gaping gunshot wound, 
would have been an_ inexpressible 
relief. It would have soothed all his 
fears. His soul cried within him to 
that dead man whom he had never 
found wanting in danger. ‘“‘ Why don’t 
you tell me what I am to look out for, 
Tom! Why don’t you ?”’ But in rigid 
immobility, extended on his back, the 
seaman seemed to preserve an austere 
silence, as if disdaining in the finality 
of his awful knowledge to hold con- 
verse with the living. 

Suddenly Byrne flung himself on his 
knees by the side of the body and, dry- 
»yed, fierce, opened the shirt wide on 
the breast, as if to tear the secret forcibly 
from that cold heart which had been 
so loyal to him in life. Nothing! 
Nothing! Nothing! He raised the 
lamp, and all the sign vouchsafed him 
by that face which used to be so kindly 
in expression was a small bruise on the 
forehead—the least thing, a mere mark. 
The skin even was not broken. He 
stared at it a long time, as if lost in a 
dreadful dream. Then he observed 
that Tom’s hands were clenched, as 
though he had fallen facing somebody 
in a fight with fists. His knuckles on 
closer view appeared somewhat abraded 
—both hands. 

The discovery of these slight signs 
was more appalling to Byrne than the 
absolute absence of every mark would 
have been. So Tom had died striking 
against something which could be hit, 
and yet could kill one without leaving 
a wound—by a breath. 

Terror, hot terror, began to play about 
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3yrne’s heart like a tongue of flame 
that touches and withdraws before jt 


turns a thing to ashes. He backed 
away from the body as far as he could, 
then came forward stealthily, casting 
fearful glances, to steal another look at 
the bruised forehead. There would 
perhaps be such a faint bruise on his 
own forehead—before the morning, 

‘I can’t bear it,’’ he whispered to 
himself. Tom was for him now an 
object of horror, a sight at once tempt- 
ing and revolting to his fear. He 
couldn't bear to look at him. 

At last, desperation getting the better 
of his increasing horror, he stepped for- 
ward from the wall against which he 
had been leaning, seized the corpse 
under the armpits, and began to lug it 
over to the bed. The bare heels of the 
seaman trailed on the floor noiselessly. 
He was heavy with the dead weight of 
inanimate objects. With a last effort 
Byrne landed him face downwards on 
the edge of the bed, rolled him over, 
snatched from under this stiff, passive 
thing a sheet, with which he covered it 
over. Then he spread the curtains at 
head and foot so that, joining together 
as he shook their folds, they hid the bed 
altogether from his sight. 

He stumbled towards a chair, and 
fellonit. The perspiration poured from 
his face for a moment, and then his 
veins seemed to carry for a while a thin 
stream of half-frozen blood. Complete 
terror had possession of him now, a 
nameless terror which had turned his 
heart to ashes. 

He sat upright in the straight-backed 
chair, the lamp burning at his feet, his 
pistols and his hanger at his left elbow 
on the end of the table, his eyes turn- 
ing incessantly in their sockets round 
the walls, over the ceiling, over the 
floor, in the expectation of a mysterious 
and appalling vision. The thing which 
could deal death in a breath was outside 
that bolted door. But Byrne believed 
neither in walls nor bolts now. Un- 
reasoning terror turning everything to 
account, his old-time boyish admiration 
of the athletic Tom, the undaunted Tom 
(he had seemed to him invincible), 
helped to paralyse his faculties, added 
to his despair. 
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He was no longer Edgar Byrne. 
He was a tortured soul suffering more 
anguish than any sinner’s body had 
ever suffered from rack or boot. The 
depth of his torment may be measured 
when I say that this young man, as 
brave at least as the average of his 
kind, contemplated seizing a pistol and 
firing into his own head. But a deadly, 
chilly languor was spreading over his 
limbs. It was as if his flesh had been 
wet plaster stiffening slowly about his 
ribs. Presently, he thought, the two 
witches will be coming in, with crutch 
and stick—horrible, grotesque, mon- 
strous—affiliated to the devil—to put 
a mark on his forehead, the tiny little 
bruise of death. And he wouldn't be 
able to do anything. Yom had struck 
out at something, but he was not like 
Tom. His limbs were dead already. 
He sat still, dying the death over and 
over again; and the only part of him 
which moved was his eyes, turning 
round and round in their sockets, 
running over the walls, the floor, the 
ceiling, again and again, till suddenly 
they became motionless and stony— 
starting out of his head, fixed in the 
direction of the bed. 

He had seen the heavy curtains stir 
and shake, as if the dead body they 
concealed had turned over and sat up. 
Byrne, who thought the world could 
hold no more terrors in store, felt his 
hair stir at the roots. He gripped the 
arms of the chair, his jaw fell and the 
sweat broke out on his brow, while his 
dry tongue clove suddenly to the roof 
of his mouth. Again the curtains 
stirred, but did not open. ‘‘ Don’t, 
Tom!’ Byrne made effort to shout, but 
all he heard was a slight moan such as 
an uneasy sleeper may make. He felt 
that his brain was going, for, now, it 
seemed to him that the ceiling over the 
bed had moved, had slanted, had come 
level again—and once more the closed 
curtains swayed gently as if about to 
part. 

Byrne closed his eyes not to see the 
awful apparition of the seaman’s corpse, 
coming out animated by an evil spirit. 
In the profound silence of the room he 
endured a moment of frightful agony, 
then opened his eyes again. And he 
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saw at once that the curtains remained 
closed still, but that the ceiling over 
the bed had risen quite a foot. With 
the last gleam of reason left to him he 
understood that it was the enormous 
baldaquin over the bed which was 
coming down, while the curtains at- 
tached to it swayed softly, sinking 
gradually to the floor. 

His drooping jaw snapped to—and 
half rising in his chair he watched 
mutely the noiseless descent of the 
monstrous canopy. It came down in 
smooth, short rushes till lowered half- 
way or more, when it took a run and 
settled swiftly, its turtle-back shape with 
the deep border-piece fitting exactly 
the edge of the bedstead. A slight 
crack or two of wood was heard, and 
the overpowering stillness of the room 
resumed its sway. 

Byrne stood up, gasped for breath, 
and let out a cry of rage and dismay, 
the first sound which he is perfectly 
certain did make its way past his lips 
on this night of terrors. This, then, was 
the death he had escaped! This was 
the devilish artifice of murder poor 
Tom's soul had perhaps tried from 
beyond the border to warn him of. 
For this was how he had died. Byrne 
was certain he had heard the voice of 
the seaman, faintly distinct in his 
familiar phrase “Mr. Byrne! Look 
out, sir!’’ and then again uttering 
words he could not make out. But 
then the distance separating the living 
from the dead is so great! Poor Tom 
had tried. Byrne ran to the bed and 
attempted to lift up, to push off the 
horrible lid smothering the body. It 
resisted his efforts, heavy as_ lead, 
immovable like a tombstone. The 
rage of vengeance made him desist ; 
his head buzzed with chaotic thoughts 
of extermination, he turned round the 
room as if he could find neither his 
weapons nor the way out, and all the 
time he stammered awful menaces. . 

A violent battering at the door of 
the inn recalled him to his. soberer 
senses. He flew to the window, pulled 
the shutters open and looked out. In 
the faint dawn he saw below him a 
mob of men. Ha! He would go and 
see at once this murderous lot, col- 
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lected no doubt for his undoing. After 
his struggle with nameless terrors he 
yearned for an open fray with armed 
enemies. But he must have remained 
yet bereft of his reason, because, for- 
getting his weapons, he rushed down- 
stairs with a wild cry, unlocked the door 
while blows were raining on it outside, 
and flinging it open flew with his bare 
hands at the throat of the first man he 


saw before him. They rolled over 
together. Byrne’s hazy intention was 


to break through, to fly up the moun- 
tain path and come back presently with 
Gonzales’ men to exact an exemplary 
vengeance. He fought furiously till a 
tree, a house, a mountain, or heaven 
itself seemed to crash down upon his 
head—and he knew no more. 


Here Mr. Byrne describes in detail 
the skilful manner in which he found 
his broken head bandaged, informs us 
that he had lost a great deal of blood, 
and ascribes the preservation of his 
sanity to that circumstance. He sets 
down Gonzales’ profuse apologies in 
full too. For it was Gonzales who, 
tired of waiting for news from the 
English, had come down to the inn 
with half his band, on his way to the 
sea. ‘‘ His Excellency,’”’ he explained, 
“rushed out with fierce impetuosity, 
and moreover was not known to us for 
a friend, and so we,” etc., etc., etc. 
When asked what had become of the 
witches, he only pointed his finger 
silently to the ground, then voiced 
calmly a moral reflection: ‘ The 
passion for gold is pitiless in the very 
old, senior,” he said. ‘‘ No doubt in 


former days they put many a solitary 
traveller to sleep in the archbishop’s 
bed.” 

““ There was also a gipsy girl there, 


” 
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said Byrne feebly from the improvised 
litter on which he was being carried to 
the coast by a squad of guerilleros, 
“It was she who winched up that 
infernal machine, and it was she too 
who lowered it that night,’ was the 


answer. 

“But why? Why?” exclaimed 
Byrne. ‘Why should she wish for my 
death ? ” . 

“No doubt for the sake of your 
Excellency’s coat buttons,’’ said politely 
the saturnine Gonzales. ‘‘ We found 
those of the dead mariner concealed on 
her person. But your Excellency may 
rest assured that everything that is 
fitting has been done on this occasion,” 

Byrne asked no more questions, 
There was still another death which 
was considered by Gonzales as “ fitting 
to the occasion.’”’ The one-eyed Ber- 
nardino, stuck against the wall of his 
wine-shop, received the charge of six 
escopettas into his breast. As the 
shots rang out, the rough bier with 
Tom’s body on it, carried by a bandit- 
like gang of Spanish patriots, passed 
down the ravine to the cove, where 
two boats from the ship were waiting 
for what was left on earth of her best 
seaman. 

Mr. Byrne, very pale and weak, 
stepped into the boat which carried the 
body of his humble friend. For it was 
decided that Tom Corbin should be 
sent down to his rest far out in the 
Bay of Biscay. The officer took the 
tiller and, turning his head for a last 
look at the shore, saw, moving diagon- 
ally on the grey hillside, something 
which he made out to be a little man 
in a yellow hat mounted on a mule— 
that mule without which the fate of 
Tom Corbin would have remained for 
ever an insoluble mystery. 

JOSEPH CONRAD. 
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not mis- 
take him 
for any- 
thing 
but a 
York- 
shire- 
man 
The ro- 
bust 
frame, 
the cold, 
self-controlled voice and manner, the 
deliberate and terse speech, and a sug- 
gestion of grim and yet genial strength 
—they are all typical of that remark- 
able race. And when he begins to 
talk, you feel still the atmosphere of 
Yorkshire. Though it be of gigantic 
affairs he is speaking, it is as though 
he were discussing the time of day. 
You cannot imagine him ever as any- 
thing but the calm, terse, self-controlled, 
quietly and good-humouredly self-con- 
fident man whom an earthquake would 
leave undisturbed. 

The face, handsome and round, full 
and soft, genial, with fairish-red com- 
plexion, with large dark eyes, at once 
soft and vigilant, the typical red-fair 
moustache of the Saxon, and the ruddy 
complexion, might make you imagine 
that he was a country gentleman, ac- 
customed to spend his life on horse- 
back and in the open air; until you 
are struck, as you are immediately, 
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with this imposing calm of manner and 
of speech, which at once makes you 
conscious of being in the presence of a 
natural born ruler of men. 

Such is the impression Lord Cowdray 
makes upon you; and the longer you 
know him, the deeper this impression 
becomes. But it is not till you have 
heard something of all the achievement 
that lies behind this life, still in the 
fifties, that you grasp all the genius and 
the strength that are at the back of 
his quiet, full, ruddy face. You will 
not be told the story by himself. He 
hasn’t the time, he hasn’t the inclina- 
tion, perhaps even he hasn’t the power 
of describing even big things, except in 
a few and very simple words. 

Ask him why President Diaz out- 
lived his power in Mexico, and he 
will say a few words; and you will 
realise what has happened, but it must 
be by reading between the lines. Ask 
him about his own affairs ; and he will 
half unwillingly, half shyly, answer that 
the firm is pretty busy—that is all ! 


“The Art of Reserve 

in Statement 
And when later you learn from one of 
his partners what the firm is doing, 
when you hear of a two-million tunnel 
in one country, a three-million dock in 
another, a railway that is to play a 
mighty part in the world of transporta- 
tion, and of other things, you almost 
laugh to yourself at the phrase “ the 
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firm is pretty busy’’: you ask if ever 
a man had achieved so completely the 
art of reserve in statement. 

And possibly it is this reserve of 
speech which counts as one of the fac- 
tors that have gone to make Lord Cow- 
dray’s marvellous career. I will not 
say that it proves lack of imagination ; 
for no man without imagination could 
have conceived the big things Lord 
Cowdray has faced and has achieved. 
But this terseness and reserve of speech 
indicate that lack of all such things as 
trepidations and nerves, which would 
make the average man stand shivering, 
if not appalled, before the mightiness of 
the work Lord Cowdray has achieved. 


The 


Whatever happens, this cool, phleg- 
matic, quietly self-confident man will 
have no waverings, no dark hours, no 
nights without sleep. He measures 
the ground with such exactitude as 
perhaps has never been surpassed ; 
with an instinct as to facts, figures, 
conditions, possibilities, as again is 
rare if not unexampled. And having 
gone through all this preparation, he is 
perfectly satisfied: he has left nothing 
to chance ; nothing is going to surprise, 
nothing is going to intimidate him. 

He may have, though I think it is 
doubtful, when he is conceiving one 
of his big undertakings, something of 
the labour pains which Napoleon con- 
fessed to feeling when he was outlining 
one of his big battles ; but in this Lord 
Cowdray is like Napoleon—that when 
his plan is thought out, he is certain of 
the result, and has all the joy and 
none of the terrors of battle. 

Let me try to give in a few words the 
marvellous story of this man’s career ; 
it will read, even though I have to use 
simple and brief words, something like 
a fairy tale. 


The 


The firm of S. Pearson & Son was 
founded in the ’forties by Samuel Pear- 
son, the grandfather of Lord Cowdray. 
This Samuel Pearson never did any 
work outside Yorkshire. 


Birth-Pangs of 


Great Schemes 


Fairy Tale of a 
Marvellous Career 


In 1856 his 
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son George joined the firm. Its work 
was still confined to the North of 
England; but when Weetman, the son of 
George, entered on his apprenticeship in 
1872, and still more when, in 1875, he 
became a partner, the beginning was 
about to be laid of the vast dimensions 
to which the firm has now reached. 

It is a curious fact that he, the 
third and the greatest of the Pearsons, 
does not figure in the official title of 
the firm. The firm is still known as 
S. Pearson & Son. S. is Samuel the 
grandfather ; Son is George, the father 
of Lord Cowdray. 

When Weetman Pearson took up a 
partnership the firm was just emerging 
from the severe crisis of the ’seventies. 


There had been a coal famine—a big 
rise in prices; and half the fortune 
of the firm had disappeared. But 
possibly this was just the kind of 


situation which the genius and tem- 
perament of the latest member of the 
firm was best fitted to meet; it drew 
upon his courage, his resource and his 
indomitable energy. 
Weetman Pearson's 
Mexican Triumph 
And soon he gave evidence of what 
he thought might be done in a larger 
vay than before; for he started on 


expeditions abroad, beginning with 
Spain and the United States. More 


fateful than even these expeditions, 
though both of them resulted in big 
contracts, was Weetman Pearson’s first 
visit, in 1889, to Mexico. Of all 
the triumphs of the firm, their extra- 
ordinary position in Mexico is the 
most remarkable. Diaz, then of course 
in the plenitude of his power, and en- 
thusiastic in the mission of developing 
the resources of his country by the 
capital of Europe and America, seems 
to have seen in the young, tranquil, low- 
spoken Englishman just the type of man 
who was, above all, suited to help largely 
in this gigantic and daring dream. 

The firm began by a big scheme which 
resulted in the drainage of the valley 
around Mexico; and from that day to 
this, that is for twenty-three years, the 
Pearsons have never been without some 
huge undertaking in Mexico. 
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They have built railways there, and 
electric linés; they have made _har- 
bours and waterworks; they have 
had, like everybody who goes into 
Mexico, to interest themselves in 
mining properties; they have had to 
invest in jute ; and finally they entered 
into a transaction more gigantic than 
any even of the big things they had 
already accomplished—they acquired 
800,000 acres of land, and on these acres 
there is the biggest oil property in the 
world. 


Working Partner of 
the Government 

The uniqueness of the position in 
Mexico is really remarkable. For this 
firm of private English gentlemen is 
really a working partner of the Govern- 
ment of the country. Jointly, the 
Government and the firm run railways : 
the ownership is in the hands of the 
Government ; the working is in the 
hands of Pearsons. This isa sufficiently 
big undertaking, it would have been 
supposed ; but again it is the oil enter- 
prise that stands out in bold relief as the 
most daring and the most far-reaching 
of the enterprises in Mexico. 

It is not that the oil-fields are so 
gigantic in present return and in illimit- 
able possibilities ; but that when this 
enterprise was started, the English firm 
found themselves “‘ up against ’’—to 
use the familiar Americanism — that 
tremendous American combination in 
oil before which so many things and so 
many men have gone down in many 
parts of the world ; the combination the 
long arm of which may be traced to the 
Chinese village as much as to the great 
American city. A subordinate com- 
pany of the Standard Oil had been in 
possession in Mexico before the Pearsons 
entered the oil field; and they re- 
solved that they would either buy out 
or force out this daring new competitor 
from beyond the ocean. Possibly if 
they had known Lord Cowdray better 
they would not have entered upon an 
enterprise SO hopeless. 

This is perhaps not the time to tell 
the whole story of this titanic struggle. 
Some of its methods were melodramatic, 
some even farcical—as when, for ex- 
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ample, from the moment Lord Cowdray 
set his foot in New York till, after his 
long visit to Mexico, he left it again. 
every step he took was dogged by agents 
of the firm that was trying to destroy 
his enterprise. Sometimes there were 
no fewer than six agents pursuing his 
footsteps. These agents were one day 
pointed out, with some scorn, by the 
conductor of those caravans that show 
the glories and wonders and personali- 
ties of New York to the provincial 
visitor ; and this shamed the agents 
into some relaxation of the siege. 

There were more serious attempts to 
paralyse the new ¢nterprise. Prices 
were run down to a half and then toa 
third of what they should be. In vain! 
When the American company went down 
to half, Pearsons reduced the price to 
half ; when they went down to a third, 
Pearsons went down to a third. It in- 
volved a battle in which the cost had 
to be counted not by thousands of 
pounds but by hundreds of thousands 
of pounds. 


he Titanic Struggle 
against Standard Oil 


Just two figures will enable myreaders 
to realise what this oil enterprise meant. 
For its development in the manner 
Pearsons have developed it, forty thou- 
sand pounds had to be found for every 
month of every year for years, until at 
last the money found by the firm for 
this terrific fight reached the stagger- 
ing figure of five millions sterling ; 
the return for this money has yet to 
come. But when it comes, as it will 
soon, the yearly revenue will soon 
obliterate even such a staggering ex- 
penditure as five millions sterling. 

But though I have thus dwelt on 
Mexico as perhaps the most dramatic 
and the most momentous phase in the 
career of the firm, it was but one of 
many other enterprises, each gigantic 
in itself. 


Curbing Nature in the 
Enterprise Gigantic 


There was the big Blackwall Tunnel, 
opened, it will be remembered, by King 
Edward, then Prince of Wales; there 
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were the docks at Southampton, opened 
by Queen Victoria ; there was the big 
dock at Dover—a job that ran into 
millions; and, above all, there was the 
remarkable proof of the reputation and 
efficiency of the firm in the construction 
of the four tunnels under the East River 
forthe Pennsylvania railway—one of the 
most remarkable and daring fights 
with Nature that the fearless genius 
of the United States, and especially of 
America’s greatest railway, has ever 
undertaken. 

I have been in these tunnels, and never 
shall I forget the impression which they 
made upon me. To descend from the 
teeming, tumultuous, bewildering life of 
Broadway, New York, down hundreds 
of feet, and then in the bowels of the 
earth to find what looked like another 
great city of men, was an experience 
which one could never forget. For this 
gigantic enterprise the Pearsons did not 
have to tender; the work was offered 
to them—a signal honour. 





anifestations of a 
Mighty Personality 


The mere enumeration of these enter- 
prises may give the reader something 
like an idea of the spaciousness of this 
firm’s enterprises ; but all I have written 
would be futile if I were not able to get 
the reader to realise at the same time 
what a mighty personality stood behind 
all this, and was accountable for its 
marvellous developments. For con- 
sider for a moment how different, and 
how Protean in their differences, were 
these enterprises. 

There were works which had to go to 
the depths of the sea ; through the un- 
known and undiscovered beds of mighty 
rivers ; there were railways to pass over 
all kinds of grounds ; there were finan- 
cial transactions so gigantic and so 
daring that even a trained financier of 
the City might well feel himself ap- 
palled ; and finally there were rivals 
or enemies who had defeated and ruined 
every antagonist in all previous en- 
counters. 

Why is it that in all these encounters, 
with scarcely an exception, this firm has 
come out triumphant and untouched, 
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unstayed for an hour in its progress, 
and with its forecasts unrefuted by acci- 
dent or mishap or miscalculation ? 


n the Crisis “ We 


” 
went to Pearson 


The answer is simple; and it was 
given to me by Sir Clarendon Hyde, one 
of Lord Cowdray’s partners. When I 
asked Sir Clarendon Hyde how it was 
that they had been able to get through 
all the vast apparently insoluble 
problems connected with so many of 


their undertakings, the answer was 
prompt and simple: ‘‘ We went to 
Pearson’’; and then they at once 


found not only new confidence, but an 
instinctive grasp of any and every 
problem that might arise. 

Or take another case. When the 
firm undertook to build the Blackwall 
Tunnel, there were shakings of the 
head among all the men in the contract 
and engineering world—a great, even 
a brilliant body of experts ; and there 
was one in particular who had had big 
experience in tunnelling under water, 
and who was a warm friend of Lord 
Cowdray. 

He remonstrated with the daring 
young speculator ; he pointed out all the 
difficulties, the uncertainties, thecaprices 
of a great river and an unknown river- 
bed. He found that his remonstrances 
were in vain ; but eager to save a friend 
from a—what he thought—palpable and 
inevitable disaster, he went to Lord 
Cowdray’s wife—a woman intellect ually 
as remarkable as her distinguished 
husband—and attempted to get her 
womanly devotion and instinct into the 
battle which was to save her husband 
from ruin. Lord Cowdray listened 
with the enigmatic smile that his friends 
know so well; and the end justified 
him. The Blackwall Tunnel was com- 
pleted; and it proved to be both 
successful and remunerative. 

It will be seen, then, that the gigantic 
success of this man and this man’s 
firm is not the result of accident or 
favourable conditions, or even of hard 
work ; it is the inevitable consequence 
of a genius and a temperament. 
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Lord Cowdray on the 
Contractor's Qualities 

Only once did I hear Lord Cowdray 
speak at any length or with even an 
approach to warmth; and that was 
when he set forth the qualities which 
in his experience and judgment were 
required in the great contractor. 

First he put as necessary, knowledge of 
his job. The contractor, he said, must be 
his own foreman ; he must have learned 
his job in all its details ; he must know 
everybody’s work as well as his own. 

Next he must have an analytic and 
logical mind ; that is to say, he must 
be able to get at the heart of a question, 
then to separate its different factors and 
balance them one with the other, and 
so arrive at a logical conclusion. 

And finally, this hard-headed man of 
business surprised me by saying that the 
great contractor must have imagina- 
tion. He must be able to recall all that 
has happened to him in previous experi- 
ences; to apply them to the new 
problem on hand ; and by this means 
to face the new situation with all that 
his imaginative memory has retained of 
the lessons of the old. 

It is a mistake to suppose that con- 
tractors are, as a body, men of unbroken 
success and of vast fortunes. ‘‘ Look,” 
Lord Cowdray said to me once, “ at the 
great commercial houses, at the men in 
iron, cotton, and such like industries ; 
you will find men of large fortunes in 
these businesses by the score. Look, on 
the other hand, at the world of con- 
tractors ; you won’t find more than a 
dozen who are men of great wealth. It 
is a strenuous, uncertain, in some cases 
a speculative life ; and there are many 
failures and few great successes.” 


liminating the Spec- 

ulative Element 
Why have there been no failures in 
the seventy years this business has 
existed ? It is because the speculative 
element is eliminated by the thorough 
Investigation which every proposition 
receives before it is entered on. Lord 
Cowdray always says that his success is 
largely due to his excellent partners ; 
and also to a highly organised staff. In 
that staff there is the cream of every 
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profession which has to examine the 
details of the work. 

There are great linguists, great en- 
gineers, great accountants ; and every 
proposal has first to pass through in its 
tiniest details—if I may use the phrase 

-the toothcomb investigation of this 
powerful body of well-picked men. 
When the enterprise finally comes before 
Lord Cowdray, everything has been 
examined ; and thus though millions 
may depend on the result, nothing by 
this time has been left to chance—every 
accident is provided for, every contin- 
gency anticipated. 


"The Embodiment of the 
Yorkshire Instinct 

But again we must come back to the 
personality that is behind this gigantic 
and this well-trained staff ; and that is 
the chief of the firm. In him you have 
the combination of imagination, hard 
reasoning, expert knowledge, which is 
able to act as a supreme and almost in- 
fallible court of appeal. 

And then again, all this intellectual 
power would be futile if it were not 
accompanied bya temperament having 
a courage that never fails, a purpose 
that never wavers and a grip that 
never relaxes. The Yorkshire instinct 

dogged, tenacious, fearless—is em- 
bodied in this man more than perhaps 
any other living man of his county. 

Battles of all kinds are lost in the 
conflicts of human beings and human 
interests in all spheres of life, not so 
much by want of courage in the initia- 
tion as exhaustion of tenacity or vacil- 
lation of nerve in the middle of the fight, 
when the issue seems still doubtful. It 
is because he never feared and never 
doubted and never vacillated that Lord 
Cowdray has passed scathless through 
these battles of giants and of gigantic 
things in which his life has been spent. 

Finally it is proof of his faith in his 
race and his country that he owns'twenty 
thousand acres in England and fifteen 
thousand in Scotland; and he has no 
terror even of Mr.Lloyd George’s budgets. 

Thisis what lies behind the smiling face, 
the easy-going air and the slow and terse 
speech of this quiet Yorkshireman whom 
I have tried to portray. a we 
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LT [a HE consulting-rooms 
of Dr. Orion Hood, 

the eminent crimi- 

nologist and specia- 

list in certain moral 

disorders, lay along 

the sea-front at Scar- 

borough, in a series 
of very large and well-lighted French 
windows, which showed the German 
Ocean like one endless outer wall of 
blue-green marble. In such a place the 
sea had something of the monotony of a 
blue-green dado: for the chambers 
themselves were ruled throughout by a 
terrible tidiness not unlike the terrible 
tidiness of the sea. It must not be 
supposed that Dr. Hood’s apartments 
excluded luxury, or even poetry. These 
things were there, in their place ; but 
one felt that they were never allowed 
out of their place. Luxury was there : 
there stood upon a special table eight 
or ten boxes of the best cigars; but 
they were built upon a plan so that the 
strongest were always nearest the wall 
and the mildest nearest the window. 
A tantalus containing three kinds of 
spirit, all of a liqueur excellence, stood 
always on this table of luxury ; but the 
fanciful have asserted that the whisky, 
brandy and rum seemed always to 
stand at the same level. Poetry was 
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there : the left-hand corner of the room 
was lined with as complete a set of 
English classics as the right hand could 
show of English and foreign physiolo- 
gists. But if one took a volume of 
Chaucer or Shelley from that rank, its 
absence irritated the mind like a gap in 
a man’s front teeth. One couid not say 
the books were never read; probably 
they were, but there was a sense of their 
being chained to their places, like the 
3ibles in the old churches. Dr. Hood 
treated his private book-shelf as if it 
were a public library. And if this strict 
scientific intangibility steeped even the 
shelves laden with lyrics and_ ballads 
and the tables laden with drink and 
tobacco, it goes without saying that 
yet more of such heathen holiness 
protected the other shelves that held 
the specialist’s library, and the other 
tables that sustained the frail and even 
fairylike instruments of chemistry or 
mechanics. 

Dr. Orion Hood paced the length of 
his string of apartments, bounded (as 
the boys’ geographies say) on the east 
by the German Ocean and on the west 
by the serried ranks of his sociological 
and criminologist library. He was clad 
in an artist’s velvet, but with none of 
an artist’s negligence; his hair was 
heavily shot with grey, but growing 
S.A. bj K. Chesterton, 
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thick and healthy ; his face was lean, 
but sanguine and expectant. Every- 
thing about him and his room indicated 
something at once rigid and restless, 
like that great Northern Sea by which 
(on pure principles of hygiene) he had 
built his home. 

Fate, being in a funny mood, pushed 
the door open and introduced into 
those long, strict, sea-flanked apart- 
ments one who was perhaps the most 
startling opposite of them and _ their 
master. In answer to a curt but civil 
summons, the door opened inwards and 
there shambled into the room a shape- 
less little figure, which seemed to find 
its own hat and umbrella as unmanage- 
able as a mass of luggage. The um- 
brella was a black and prosaic bundle 
long past repair, the hat was a broad 
curved black hat, clerical but not 
common in England, the man was the 
very embodiment of all that is homely 
and helpless. 

The doctor regarded the newcomer 
with a restrained astonishment, not 
unlike that he would have shown if 
some huge but obviously harmless sea- 
beast had crawled into his room. The 
newcomer regarded the doctor with 
that beaming but breathless geniality 
which characterises a corpulent char- 
woman who has just managed to stuff 
herself into an omnibus. It is a rich 
confusion of social self-congratulation 
and bodily disarray. His hat tumbled 
to the carpet, his heavy umbrella 
slipped between his knees with a thud ; 
he reached after the one and ducked 
after the other, but with an unimpaired 
smile on his round face spoke simultane- 
ously as follows : 

“My name is Brown. Pray excuse 
me. I come about that business of the 
MacNabs. I have heard you often help 
people out of such troubles. Pray 
excuse me if I am wrong.” 

3y this time he had sprawlingly re- 
covered the hat and made an odd little 
bobbing bow over it, as if setting every- 
thing quite right. 

“T hardly understand you,” replied 
the scientist, with a cold intensity of 
manner® “I fear you have mistaken 
the chambers. I am Dr. Hood, and my 
Work is almost entirely literary and 
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educaticnal. It is true that I have 
sometimes been consulted by the police 
in cases of peculiar difficulty and im- 
portance, but ; 

“Oh, this is of the greatest im- 
portance,” broke in the little man called 
Brown. “‘ Why, her mother won’t let 
them get engaged.”’ And he leaned 
back in his chair in radiant rationality. 

The brows of Dr. Hood were drawn 
down darkly, but the eyes under them 
were bright with something that might 
be anger or might be amusement. 
“ And still,” he said, “I do not quite 
understand.” 

“ You see, they want to get married,” 
said the man with the clerical hat. 

Maggie MacNab and young Tedhunter 
want to get married. Now what can 
be more important than that ? ” 

The great Orion Hocd’s scientific 
triumphs had deprived him of many 
things—some said of his health, others 
of his God; but they had not wholly de- 
spoiled him of his sense of the absurd. 
At the last plea of the ingenuous priest 
a chuckle broke out of him from inside, 
and he threw himself into an arm-chair 
in an ironical attitude of the consulting 
physician. 

“Mr. Brown,” he said gravely, “ it 
is quite fourteen-and-a-half years since 
I was personally asked to test a personal 
problem: then it was the case of an 
attempt to poison the French President 
at a Lord Mayor’s Banquet. It is now, 
I understand, a question of whether 
some friend of yours called Maggie is a 
suitable fiancée for some friend of hers 
called Todhunter. Well, Mr: Brown, 
I am a sportsman. I will take it on. 
I will give the MacNab family my best 
advice, as good as I gave the French 
Republic and the King of England- 
no, better: fourteen years better. | 
have nothing else to do this afternoon : 
tell me your story.” 

The little clergyman called Brown 
thanked him with unquestionable 
warmth, but still with a queer kind of 
simplicity. It was rather as if he were 
thanking a stranger in a smoking-room 
for some trouble in passing the matches 
than as if he were (as he was) practically 
thanking the Curator of Kew Gardens 
for coming with him into a field to find 
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a four-leaved clover. With scarcely a 
semicolon after his hearty thanks, the 
little man began his recital 

“T told you my name was Brown ; 
well, that’s the fact, and I’m the priest 
of the little Catholic Church I dare say 
you’ve seen beyond those straggly 
streets where the town ends towards 
the north. In the last and straggliest 
of those streets which runs along the 
sea like a sea-wall, there is a very honest 
but rather sharp-tempered member of 
my flock, a widow called MacNab. She 
has one daughter, and she lets lodgings ; 
and between her and the daughter and 
between her and the lodgers—well, I 
dare say there is a great deal to be said 
on both sides. At present she has only 
one lodger, the young man called 
Todhunter; but he has given more 
trouble than all the rest, for he wants 
to marry the young woman of the 
house.”’ 

“And the young woman of the 
house,” asked Dr. Hood, with huge and 
silent amusement, “‘ what does she 
want ?”’ 

“Why, she wants to marry him,” 


cried Father Brown, sitting up eagerly, 
“that is just the awful complication.” 
“Tt is indeed a hideous enigma,”’ said 
Dr. Hood. 
“ This 
continued the cleric, “is a very decent 
man so far as I know; but then nobody 


young James Todhunter,” 


knows very much. He is a bright, 
brownish little fellow, agile like a 
monkey, cleanshaven like an actor, and 
obliging like a born courier. He seems 
to have quite a pocketful of money, but 
nobody knows what his trade is. Mrs. 
MacNab, therefore (being of a pessimistic 
turn), is quite sure it is something 
dreadful, and probably connected with 
dynamite. The dynamite must be of 
a shy and noiseless sort, for the poor 
fellow only shuts himself up for several 
hours of the day and studies something 
behind a locked door. He declares his 
privacy is temporary and justified, and 
promises to explain before the wedding. 
That is all that any one knows for 
certain, but Mrs. MacNab will tell you a 
great deal more than even she is certain 
of. You know how the tales grow like 
grass on such a patch of ignorance as 
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that. There are tales of two voices 
heard talking in the room; though, 
when the door is opened, Todhunter is 
always found alone. There are tales of 
a mysterious tall man in a silk hat, who 
once came out of the sea-mists and 
apparently out of the sea, stepping 
softly across the sandy fields and 
through the small back garden at 
twilight till he was heard talking to the 
lodger at his open back window. The 
colloquy seemed to end in a quarrel: 
Todhunter dashed down his window 
with violence, and the man in the high 
hat melted into the sea-fog again. This 
story is told by the family with the 
fiercest mystification, but I really think 
Mrs. MacNab prefers her own original 
tale: that the Other Man (or whatever 
it is) crawls out every night from the 
big box in the corner, which is kept 
locked all day. Yousee, therefore, how 
this sealed door of Todhunter’s is 
treated as the gate of all the fancies and 
monstrosities of the Thousand and One 
Nights. And yet there is the little 
fellow in his respectable black jacket, 
as punctual and innocent as a parlour 
clock. He pays his rent to the tick ; he 
is practically a teetotaller: he is tire- 
lessly kind with the younger children, 
and can keep them amused for a day on 
end: and, last and most urgent of all, 
he has made himself equally popular 
with the eldest daughter, who is ready 
to go to church with him to-morrow.” 

A man warmly concerned with any 
large theories has always a relish for 
applying them to any triviality. The 
great specialist having condescended to 
the priest’s simplicity, condescended 
expansively. He settled himself with 
comfort in his arm-chair and began to 
talk in the tone of a somewhat absent- 
minded lecturer : 

‘‘ Even in a minute instance it is best 
to look first to the main tendencies of 
Nature. A particular flower may not 
be dead in early winter, but the flowers 
are dying; a particular pebble may 
never be wetted with the tide, but the 
tide is coming in. To the scientific eye 
all human history is a series of collective 
movements, destructions or migrations, 
like the massacre of flies in winter or the 
return of birds in spring. Now the root 














“James has been murdered, for all I can make out,” answered the girl, still 
breathing hard from her rush (fage 362). 
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fact in all history is Race. Race pro- 
duces religion ; race produces legal and 
ethical wars. There is no stronger case 
than that of the wild, unworldly and 
perishing stock which we commonly 
call the Celts, of whom your friends 
the MacNabs are specimens. Small, 
swarthy and of this dreamy and drifting 
blood, they accept easily the supersti- 
tious explanation of any incidents, just 
as they still accept (you will excuse me 
for saying) that superstitious explana- 
tion of all incidents which you and your 
Church represent. It is not remarkable 
that such people, with the sea moaning 
behind them and the Church (excuse me 
again) droning in front of them, should 
put fantastic features into what are 
probably plain events. You, with your 
small parocnial responsibilities, see only 
this particular Mrs. MacNab terrified 
with this particular tale of two voices 
and a tall man out of the sea. But the 
man with the scientific imagination, 
sees, as it were, the whole clan of Mac- 
Nab scattered over the whole world, in 
its ultimate average as uniform as a 
tribe of birds. He sees thousands of 
Mrs. MacNabs in thousands of houses 
dropping their little drop of morbidity 
in the tea-cups of their friends; he 
sees—— 

Before the scientist could conclude 
his sentence, another and more im- 
patient summons sounded from with- 
out : someone with swishing skirts was 
marshalled hurriedly down the corridor, 
and the door opened on a young girl, 
decently dressed but disordered and red- 
hot with haste. She had sea-blown 
blonde hair, and would have been en- 
tirely beautiful if her cheekbones had 
not been, in the Scotch manner, a little 
high in relief as well as in colour. Her 
apology was almost as abrupt as a 
command. 

“I’m sorry to interrupt you, sir,’”’ she 
said; “‘ but I had to follow Father Brown 
at once: it’s nothing less than life or 
death.” 

Father Brown began to get to his feet 
in some disorder. ‘“‘ Why, what has 
happened, Maggie ?’”’ he said. 

‘““ James has been murdered, for all I 
can make out,” answered the girl, still 
breathing hard from her rush. ‘“ That 
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man Glass has been with him again: J 
heard them talking through the dcor 
quite plain. Two separate voices: for 


James speaks low, with a burr, and the 
other voice was high and quavery.” 
repeated the 


“That man Glass?” 
priest in some perplexity. 

“IT know his name is Glass,” an- 
swered the girl, in great impatience. 
“| heard it through the door. They 
were quarrelling—about money, I think 
—for I heard James say again and again, 
‘That’s right, Mr. Glass,’ or ‘ No, Mr. 
Glass,’ and then, ‘Two and three, Mr. 
Glass.’ But we're talking too much, 
you must come at once, and there may 
be time yet.” 

“ But time for what?” asked Dr. 
Hood, who had been studying the young 
lady with marked interest, ‘‘ what is 
there about Mr. Glass and his money 
troubles that should impel such ur- 
gency ?”’ 

“TI tried to break down the door and 
couldn’t,’’ answered the girl shortly. 
“Then I ran round to the back-yard, 
and managed to climb on to the window- 
sill that looks into the room. It was 
all dim and seemed to be empty, but I 
swear I saw James lying huddled up in 
a corner, as if he were drugged or 
strangled.” 

“This is very serious,” said Father 
3rown, gathering his errant hat and 
umbrella and standing up; “in point of 
fact, | was just putting your case before 
this gentleman, and his view——” 

“Has been largely altered,” said the 
scientist gravely. ‘‘ I do not think this 
young lady is so Celtic as I had sup- 
posed. As I have nothing else to do, I 
will put on my hat and stroll down the 
town with you.” 

In a few minutes all three were ap- 
proaching the dreary tail of the Mac- 
Nab’s street: the girl with the stern 
and breathless stride of the mountaineer, 
the criminologist with a lounging grace 
(which was not without a certain 
leopard-like swiftness), and the priest at 
an energetic trot entirely devoid of dis- 
tinction. The aspect of this edge of the 
town was not entirely without justifica- 
tion for the doctor’s hints about desolate 
moods and environments. The scat- 
tered houses stood farther and farther 
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“Mr, Glass’s hat,” said the doctor, peering into the inside with a pocket lens (fage 764). 


apart in a broken string along the sea- 
shore, the afternoon was closing with a 
premature and partly lurid twilight : 
the sea was of an inky purple and 
murmuring ominously. In the scrappy 
back garden of the MacNabs which ran 
down towards the sand, two black, 
barren-looking trees stood up _ like 
demon hands held up in astonishment, 
and as Mrs. MacNab ran down the street 
to meet them with lean hands similarly 
spread, and her fierce face in shadow, 
she was a little like a demon herself. 
The doctor and the priest made scant 
reply to her shrill reiterations of her 
daughter’s story, with more disturbing 
details of her own, to the divided vows 
of vengeance against Mr. Glass for 
murdering, and against Mr. Todhunter 


for being murdered, or against the 
latter for having dared to want to 
marry her daughter, and for not having 
lived to do it. They passed through 
the narrow passages in the front of the 
house until they came to the lodger’s 
door at the back, and there Dr. Hood, 
with the trick of an old detective, put 
his shoulder sharply to the panel and 
burst in the door. 

It opened on a scene of silent catas- 
trophe. No one seeing it even for a 
flash could doubt that the room had 
been the theatre of some thrilling 
collision between two or perhaps more 
persons. Playing cards lay littered 
across the table or fluttered about the 
floor as if a game had been interrupted. 
Two wine glasses stood ready for wine 
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on a side-table, but a third lay smashed 
in a star of crystal upon the carpet. A 
few feet from it lay what looked like a 
long knife or short sword, straight but 
with an oriental and pictured handle; 
its dull blade just caught a grey glint 
from the dreary window behind, which 
showed the black trees against the 
leaden level of the sea. Towards the 
opposite corner of the room was rolled 
a gentleman’s silk top hat, as if it had 
just been knocked off his head; so 
much so, indeed, that one almost looked 
to see it still rolling. And in the corner 
behind it, thrown like a sack of potatoes, 
but corded like a railway trunk, lay Mr. 
James Todhunter, with a scarf across 
his mouth and six or seven ropes 
knotted round his elbows and ankles. 
His brown eyes were alive and shifted 
alertly. 

Dr. Orion Hood paused for one in- 
stant on the door mat and drank in the 
whole scene of voiceless violence. Then 
he stepped swiftly across the carpet, 
picked up the tall silk hat, and gravely 
put it upon the head of the yet pinioned 
Todhunter. It was so much too large 


for him that it almost slipped down on 
to his shoulders. 

“Mr. Glass’s hat,” said the doctor, 
returning with it and peering into the 


inside with a pocket lens. ‘‘ How to 
explain the absence of Mr. Glass and the 
presence of Mr. Glass’s hat ? For Mr. 
Glass is not a careless man with his 
clothes. This hat is of a stylish shape 
and systematically brushed and_ bur- 
nished, though not very new. An old 
dandy, I should think.”’ 

“But good heavens!” called out 
Miss MacNab, “aren’t you going to 
untie the man first ? ”’ 

“T say ‘old’ with intention, though 
not with certainty,” continued the ex- 
positor ; “‘ my reason for it might seema 
little far-fetched. The hair of human 
beings falls out in very varying degrees, 
but almost always falls out slightly, 
and with this lens I should see the tiny 
hairs in a hat recently worn. It has 
none, which leads me to guess that Mr. 
Glass is bald. Now when this is taken 
with the high-pitched and querulous 
voice which Miss MacNab described so 
vividly (patience, my dear lady, pa- 
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tience), when we take the hairless head 
together with the tone common in 
senile anger, I should think we may 
deduce some advance in years. Never- 
theless, he was probably vigorous, and 
he was almost certainly tall. I might 
rely in some degree on the story of his 
previous appearance at the window, as 
a tall man in a silk hat, but I think I 
have more exact indication. This wine- 
glass has been smashed all over the 
place, but one of its splinters lies on the 
high bracket beside the mantelpiece. 
No such fragment could have fallen 
there if the vessel had been smashed in 
the hand of a comparatively short man 
like Mr. Todhunter.” 

“ By the way,” said Father Brown, 
“might it not be as well to untie Mr. 
Todhunter ? ’ 

“‘ Our lesson from the drinking-vessels 
does not end here,” proceeded the 
specialist. “‘ I may say at once that it 
is possible that the man Glass was bald 
or nervous through dissipation rather 
than age. Mr. Todhunter, as has been 
remarked, is a quiet, thrifty gentleman, 
essentially an abstainer. These cards 
and wine cups are no part of his normal 
habit : they have been produced for a 
particular companion. But, as it hap- 
pens, we may go further. Mr. Tod- 
hunter may or may not possess this wine- 
service, but there is no appearance of 
his possessing any wine. What, then, 
were these vessels to contain ? I would 
at once suggest some brandy or whisky, 
perhaps of a luxurious sort, from a 
flask in the pocket of Mr. Glass. We 
have thus something like a picture of 
the man, or at least of the type: tall, 
elderly, fashionable, but somewhat 
frayed, certainly fond of play and strong 
waters, and perhaps rather too fond of 
them. Mr. Glass is a gentleman not 
unknown on the fringes of society.” 

“ Look here,” cried the young woman, 
“if you don’t let me pass to untie him 
I’ll run outside and scream for the 
police.” 

“I should not advise you, Miss 
MacNab,” said Dr. Hood gravely, “ to 
be in any hurry to fetch the police. 
Father Brown, I seriously ask you to 
compose your flock, for their sakes, not 
for mine. Well, we have seen some- 




















“T should not advise you, Miss MacNab,” said Dr. Hood gravely, “to be in any 
hurry to fetch the police” (page 364). 
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thing of the figure and quality of Mr. 
Glass: what are the chief facts known 
of Mr. Todhunter? They are sub- 
stantially three: that he is economical, 
that he is more or less wealthy, and that 
he has a secret. Now surely it is ob- 
vious that there are the three chief 
marks of the kind of man who is black- 
mailed. And surely it is equally ob- 
vious that the faded finery, the pro- 
fligate habits and the shrill irritation of 
Mr. Glass are the unmistakable marks 
of the kind of man who blackmails him. 
We have the two typical figures of a 
tragedy of hush-money: on the one 
hand the respectable man with a 
mystery, on the other the west-end vul- 
ture with ascent for a mystery. These 
two men have met here to-day and 
have quarrelled, using blows and a bare 
weapon.” 

“Are you going to take those ropes 
off ?”’ asked the girl stubbornly. 

Dr. Hood replaced the silk hat care- 
fully on the side table, and went across 
to the captive. He studied him in- 
tently, even moving him a little and half 
turning him round by the shoulders ; 
but he only answered : 

“No, I think these ropes will do very 
well till your friends the police bring 
the handcuffs.” 

Father Brown, who had been looking 
dully at the carpet, lifted his round face 
and said, ‘“ What do you mean ? ” 

The man of science had picked up the 
peculiar dagger-sword from the carpet 
and was examining it intently as he 
answered : 

“Because you find Mr. Todhunter 
tied up,” he said, “ you all jump to the 
conclusion that Mr. Glass had tied him 
up: and then, I suppose, escaped. 
There are four objections to this. 
First, why should a gentleman so dressy 
as our friend Glass leave his hat behind 
him, if he left of his own free will ? 
Second,” he continued, moving towards 
the window, “ this is the only exit, and 
it is locked on the inside. Third, this 
blade here has a tiny touch of blood at 
the point, but there is no wound on Mr. 
Todhunter. Mr. Glass took that wound 
away with him, dead or alive. Add to 
all this primary probability. It is 
much more likely that the blackmailed 
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person would try to kill his incubus, 
rather than that the blackmailer would 
try to kill the goose that lays his golden 
There, I think, we have a pretty 
complete story.” 

“ But the ropes?” inquired the 
priest, whose eyes had remained open 
with a rather vacant admiration. 

‘“ Ah, the ropes,” said the expert with 
a singular intonation. ‘‘ Miss MacNab 
very much wanted to know why I did 
not set Mr. Todhunter free from his 
ropes. Well, I will tell her. I did 
not do it because Mr. Todhunter can set 
himself free from them at any minute 
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he chooses.’ 

“What?” cried the audience on 
quite different notes of astonishment. 

“T have looked at all the knots 
on Mr. Todhunter,” reiterated Hood 
quietly. ‘‘ I happen to know something 
about knots: they are quite a branch 
of criminal science. Every one of those 
knots he has made himself and could 
loosen himself; not one of them would 
have been made by an enemy really try- 
ing to pinion him. The whole of this 
affair of the ropes isa clever fake, to make 
us think him the victim of the struggle 
instead of the wretched Glass, whose 
corpse may be hidden in the garden or 
stuffed up the chimney.” 

The face of the little Catholic priest, 
which was commonly complacent and 
even comic, had suddenly become 
knotted with a curious frown. It was 
not the blank curiosity of his first 
innocence. It was rather that creative 
curiosity which comes when a man has 
the beginnings of an idea. “ Say it 
again, please,” he said in a simple, 
bothered manner ; ‘‘ do you mean that 
Todhunter can tie himself up all alone 
and untie himself all alone ? ” 

“That is what I mean,” said the 
doctor. 

“‘ Jerusalem !”’ 


ejaculated Brown sud- 
denly, ‘‘ I wonder if it could possibly 
be that!” 

He scuttled across the room rather 
like a rabbit and peered with quite a 
new impulsiveness into the partially 


covered face of the captive. Then he 
turned his own rather fatuous face to 
the company. “ Yes, that’s it!” he 
cried in a certain excitement. ‘‘ Can't 
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you see it in the man’s face ? 
jook at his eyes !”’ 

Both the Professor and the girl 
followed the direction of his glance. 
And though the broad black scarf com- 
pletely masked the lower half of Tod- 
hunter’s visage, they did grow conscious 
of something struggling and intense 
about the upper part of it. 

“His eyes do look queer,” cried 
the young woman, strongly moved. 
“You brutes; I believe it’s hurting 
him.” 

“Not that, I think,” said Dr. Hood, 
“the eyes have certainly a singular 
expression. But I should interpret 
those transverse wrinkles as expressing 
rather such slight psychological abnor- 
mality 7 

“Oh bosh!” cried Father Brown, 
‘can’t you see he’s laughing ? ” 

‘Laughing !”’ repeated the doctor, 
with a start, ‘‘ but what on earth can he 
be laughing at ? ”’ 

“ Well,” replied the Reverend Brown, 
apologetically, “‘not to put too fine a 
point on it, I think he is laughing at 
you. And indeed, I’m a little inclined 
to laugh at myself, now I know about 
2" 

“Now you know about what? ” 
asked Hood, in some exasperation. 

“Now I know,” replied the priest, 
“the profession of Mr. Todhunter.” 

He shuffled about the room looking 
at one object after another, with what 
seemed to be a vacant stare, and then 
invariably bursting into an equally 
vacant laugh, a highly irritating process 
for those who had to watch it. He 
laughed very much over the hat, still 
more uproariously over the broken 
glass, but the blood on the sword point 
sent him into mortal convulsions of 
amusement. Then he turned to the 
fuming specialist. 

“Dr. Hood,” he cried enthusiastic- 
ally, ‘“ you are a great poet! You have 
called an uncreated being out of the 
void. How much more godlike that is 
than if you had only ferreted out the 
mere facts! Indeed, the mere facts are 
rather commonplace and comic by 
comparison.”’ 

“T have no notion what you are 
talking about,’ said Dr. Hood rather 
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haughtily, “‘ my facts are all inevitable, 
though necessarily incomplete. A place 
may be permitted to intuition, perhaps 
(or poetry if you prefer the term), but 
only because the corresponding details 
cannot as yet be ascertained. In the 
absence of Mr. Glass——’”’ 

“That’s it, that’s it,’’ said the little 
priest, nodding quite eagerly, “‘ that’s 
the first idea to get fixed: the absence 
of Mr. Glass. He is so extremely 
absent. I suppose,” he added reflec- 
tively, “ that there was never anybody 
so absent as Mr. Glass.” 

“Do you mean he is absent from the 
town ?’”’ demanded the doctor. 

““T mean he is absent from every- 
where,” answered Father Brown ; “he 
is absent from the Nature of Things, so 
to speak.”’ 

“Do you seriously mean,”’ said the 
specialist with a smile, “‘ that there is 
no such ferson ? ”’ 

The priest made a sign of assent. 
“It does seem a pity,” he said. 

Orion Hood broke into a contemptu- 
ous laugh. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ before 
we go on to the hundred and one other 
evidences, let us take the first proof we 
found: the first fact we fell over when 
we fell into this room. If there is no 
Mr. Glass, whose hat is this ? ” 

“Tt is Mr. Todhunter’s,” 
Brown. 

‘“‘ But it doesn’t fit him,’”’ cried Hood 
impatiently. “‘He couldn’t possibly 
wear it!” 

Father Brown shook his head with 
ineffable mildness. ‘‘I never said he 
could wear it,” he answered. “I said 
it was his hat. Or, if you insist on a 
shade of difference, a hat that is his.” 

‘And where is the shade of differ- 
ence ?”’ asked the criminologist with a 
slight sneer. 

“My good sir,” cried the mild little 
man, with his first movement akin to 
impatience, “ if you will walk down the 
street to the nearest hatter’s shop, you 
see that there is, in common speech, a 
difference between a man’s hat and the 
hats that are his.” 

“But a_ hatter,” 


replied 


protested Hood, 
“e : ~ r 
can get money out of his stock of new 


hats. What could Todhunter get out 


of this one old hat ? 
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“ Rabbits,” replied Father Brown 
promptly. 

“ What ?”’ cried Dr. Hood. 

‘“‘ Rabbits, ribbons, sweetmeats, gold- 
fish, rolls of coloured paper,’ said 
the reverend gentleman with rapidity. 
‘“Didn’t you see it all when you found 
out the faked ropes ? It’s just the same 
with the sword. Mr. Todhunter hasn't 
got ascratch on him, as you say; but he’s 
got a scratch in him, if you follow me.” 

“Do you mean inside Mr. Tod- 
hunter’s clothes ? ’”’ inquired Mrs. Mac- 
Nab sternly. 

“IT do not mean inside Mr. 
hunter’s clothes,” said Father 
“T mean inside Mr. Todhunter. 

“Well, what in the name of Bedlam 
do you mean ?”’ 

“Mr. Todhunter,”’ explained Father 
Brown placidly, “is learning to be a 
professional conjuror, as well as juggler, 
ventriloquist and expert in the rope 
trick. The conjuring explains the hat. 


Tod- 


3rown. 


” 


It is without traces of hair, not because 
it is worn by the prematurely bald Mr. 
Glass, but because it has never been 
worn by anybody. 


The juggling ex- 
plains the three glasses, which Tod- 
hunter was teaching himself to throw up 
and catch in rotation. But, being only 
at the stage of practice, he smashed one 
glass against the ceiling. And the 
juggling also explains the sword, which 
it was Mr. Todhunter’s professional 
pride and duty to swallow. But, again, 
being at the stage of practice, he very 
slightly grazed the inside of his throat 
with the weapon. Hence he has a 
wound inside him, which I am sure 
(from the expression of his face), is not 
a serious one. He was also practising 
the trick of a release from ropes, like the 
Davenport Brothers: and he was just 
about to free himself when we all burst 
intotheroom. Thecards, of course, are 
for card tricks, and they are scattered 
on the floor because he had just been 
practising one of those dodges of sending 
them flying through the air. He merely 
kept his trade secret, because he had to 
keep his tricks secret, like any other 
conjuror. But the mere fact of an 
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idler in a top hat having once looked in 
at his back window and been driven 
away by him with great indignation 
was enough to set us all on a wrong 
track of romance, and make us imagine 
his whole life overshadowed by the silk- 
hatted spectre of Mr. Glass.” 

“But what about the two voices ? 
asked Maggie, staring. 

“Have you never heard a ventrilo- 
quist ?’’ asked Father Brown. ‘“ Don't 
you know they speak first in their 
natural voice, and then answer them- 
selves in just that shrill, squeaky, un- 
natural voice that you heard ?’ 

There was a long silence, and Dr. 
Hood regarded the little man who had 
spoken with a dark and attentive smile. 
“You are certainly a very ingenious 
person,” he said, “it could not have 
been done better in a book. But there 
is just one part of Mr. Glass you have 
not succeeded in explaining away, and 
that is his name. -Miss MacNab dis- 
tinctly heard him so addressed by Mr. 
Todhunter.”’ 

The Rev. Mr. Brown broke into a 
rather childish giggle. ‘‘ Well, that,” 
he said, “‘ that’s the silliest part of the 
whole silly story. When our juggling 
friend here threw up the three glasses 
in turn, he counted them aloud as he 
caught them and also commented aloud 
when he failed to catch them. What 
he really said was ‘ One, two and three 
—missed a glass; one two—missed a 
And so on.”’ 

There was a second of stillness in the 
room and then every one with one 
accord burst out laughing. As _ they 
did so the figure in the corner com- 
placently uncoiled all the ropes and let 
them fall with a flourish. Then, ad- 
vancing into the middle of the room 
with a bow, he produced from his pocket 
a big bill printed in blue and red, which 
announced that ZALADIN, the World’s 
Greatest Conjuror, Contortionist, Ven- 
triloquist and Human Kangaroo would 
be ready with an entirely new series of 
Tricks at the Empire Pavilion, Scar- 
borough, on Monday next at eight 
o'clock precisely. 


G. K. 


” 


glass.’ 
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THE REMARKABLE 





NEW movement is 
beginning, and it is 
as remarkable as it 
is important. The 
people of England, 
the masses, will play 
golf, and it is a wise 
and proper decision, 
as I will show. It must be played in the 
central parks, which will then become 
more useful than they have ever been so 
far, and for the first time will be a real 
joy to the people who pay for them. 

Why should there not be two or 
three courses in Regent’s Park? It 
is a beautiful park, but it is largely 
useless. It abounds with nursemaids, 
and, like others, I have fed the ducks 
there ; but Regent’s Park would mean 
more to thousands of Londoners than it 
ever has done if there were a few 
putting greens and bunkers on some of 
that almost useless land. Without a 
qualm I could contemplate a_ golf 
course in Hyde Park itself. People 
who own or hire horses get some value 
from it; why not others ? 











PRESERVES OF NURSEMAIDS AND 
GERANIUMS 
But, leaving these great parks out 
of the question, if you insist upon it, 
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what of the many suburban parks 
with all their pansies, geraniums, duck- 
ponds, and their utter uselessness ? In 
their present form, with all their re- 
strictions, they are simply monuments 
of municipal folly, misdirected efforts. 
Take, for example, Brockwell Park, on 
the south side of London. I have con- 
templated it sadly many times. People 
use it sometimes as a short cut to the 
station, and that is all the benefit they 
get from it. Little boys and girls play 
cricket there, and the nursemaids wheel 
their perambulators, and there are cages 
of birds to look at. 

Two or three splendid courses that 
would yield abounding good could be 
made on this land. Some might say that 
the balls might hit the nursemaids! Not 
they; but anyhow, let the nursemaids 
keep out of the way. As it is, one may 
contemplate the notices at the entrances 
that if you attempt to play golf there 
you will get into serious trouble, and 
perhaps be sent to prison. 

But be assured it will all come right 
in theend. The movement has begun, 
and it will continue. At the beginning 
there are some strange and exasperating 
anomalies encountered and to be over- 
come. I am just confronted with two 
publishedstatements that are significant. 




















“Little boys and girls play cricket there, and the nursemaids wheel their perambulators.” 


The first is as follows: ‘‘ Sunderland 
Corporation are to lay out a municipal 
golf course, several shipyard workers 
having requisitioned in its favour. One 
councillor suggested that if the working 
man went in for golf it would have to 
be during a strike or lock-out.” 

The other statement is like an echo in 
Ireland. It is to the effect that an 
agitation is on foot for the establish- 
ment of a proper eighteen-holes golf 
course in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, for 
the use of the people who cannot afford 
to join the golf clubs, and I hope and 
believe that this movement will be 
successful. 

Golf was once played, many years ago, 
in the Phoenix Park. If it is now de- 
finitely and permanently revived, Ire- 
land will have the credit of being the 
first part of the British Isles to establish 
this thoroughly useful recreation for the 
people in a central public park. 


THE GAME FOR GENTLEMEN 


At once I will tackle the first ob- 
jection to the thesis I propound and 
have urged vigorously for some time, 
as it will be raised by some councillors, 
unthinking and unsophisticated persons, 
sceptics, conservatives and those of 
jealous mind. They will say that it 
is not necessary, and perhaps not even 
desirable, that the people should play 
golf; that there are other games that 
do them good to play, more suited to 
their tastes and habits, games that are 
not too expensive for them, as they say 


golf is. They will suggest that golf is 
a fancy game for gentlemen, and that 
it is outside the scheme for recreation 
of the common people, who are better 
assisted by cricket and football, the 
“national ’’ games, and by such means 
of recreation as are provided for them 
by the public authorities, as in the 
form of swimming-baths. 


Lonpon’s “ Luncs”’ 


Beautiful parks with nice walks are 
laid out for them, and there are dainty 
beds of flowers for them to look upon. 
There are geraniums in great variety, 
“G. robertianum,” perhaps, and others 


ticketed with Latin names; there are 
pansies, and great masses of rhodo- 
dendrons. After his hard labours of 
the day the working man may go to 
look at these flowers, but he is warned 
that he must not touch them and must 
not walk upon the grass. If he neg- 
lects these injunctions he may be 
fined or sent to prison. 

When tired of gazing upon the flowers 
he may go to feed the ducks, or risk 
another fine by poking his fingers into a 
cage of foreign birds. In some parts of 
the park he may see boys playing cricket 
and girls playing hockey ; he witnesses 
the nursemaids wheeling their peram- 
bulators along the walks ; he watches 
a carriage with two fine horses driving 
through ; he views a little group of 
people standing round a noisy orator 
who is preaching revolution. 

The working-man and the clerk and 
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the shop assistant may reflect a little 
sadly that they are no longer boys, 
for the foreign birds and the ducks they 
care little, and they believe that the 
revolutionary is a fool, so they wearily 
sit down upon a chair, whereupon a 
uniformed official comes to demand of 
them a penny. 

These, if you please, are the “lungs” 
of London and the great industrial 
centres where life and work are very 
hard indeed. Heigho! — 

The man gets up, he goes to obtain a 
glass of beer, and then proceeds to stand 
round an arena for a couple of hours 
in a biting east wind watching twenty- 
two paid servants play football for him, 
and after that he needs some _ hot 
whisky to warm himself. That is the 
chief form of “national recreation.” 


THE GROWING NEED FOR OPEN- 
AIR RECREATION 


To be sure, if they do not wish to 
watch football, there are the swimming- 
baths. These, like the parks, cost rate- 
payers’ money, and perhaps not one 
man in fifty can swim—more’s the pity ! 
—and not one in a hundred of those 
who can are disposed to go along to 
the baths. 

There is a public gymnasium; but 
the clerk who sits on 
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Wuy NoT GOLF ? 


There is only one known form of 
recreation that is ideally suited to the 
circumstances of the times. These 
times are very hard; work and life 
more strenuous and anxious than ever 
before. Golf is the most agreeable, 
perfect and salutary antidote. In 
essence it is the very simplest of games ; 
the object is merely to hit a ball into a 
hole. But from the point of view from 
which we are considering it, there are the 
most admirable advantages attending it. 

When a man plays a game of golf he 
walks four miles in the open air, he ex- 
ercises all the limbs and muscles of his 
body, and he is hardly conscious all the 
time of the walking or the other exercise, 
so it is not irksome or wearying to him. 
He cannot be too young and he is never 
too old to play. 

Only two men are needed to make a 
game of golf, but twenty-two are wanted 
for the others. The man of forty can- 
not sprint along a field, but this week I 
have seen a man of eighty-two playing 
golf with a youngster of twenty-seven, 
both enjoying it. Above everything, 
golf is fascinating as no other game is. 


GOLF TO BE CHEAP 


The councillors and other wise people 
will tell us that golf is an expensive 





a stool for forty hours 
in a week does not 
take kindly to the idea 
of hanging downwards 
by his feet from a bar 
up in the air during 
a portion of his leisure 
time. 

Cycling is cheap and 
good, but it has lost its 
charm and become dan- 
gerous since the roads 
became covered with 
motor-cars. 

Very seriously I sug- 
gest that there is no 
good form of open-air 
recreation provided for 
the people, the workers, 











and that they need it 
now more than ever. 


“The working man may look at these flowers, but he may not 
touch them, or hé may be sent to prison.” 
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game, and is not for the common 
people. They have heard that in 
London and some other places men 
spend two or three hundred pounds 
a year on this pastime, and that some- 
times even that is found to be not 
enough. The truth is that it may be 
cheaper than watching cricket and 
football, far cheaper than cycling, even 
less expensive than sitting on a seat 
in the park looking at the geraniums 
and the pansies and seeing the nurse- 
maids wheel the babies by. 

Let us provide the man free of cost 
with a place to play. He must then 
have clubs and balls to play with. For 
a sovereign he may get some of the 
former which will last him a lifetime. 
I would put forward a scheme, when 
public golf is established, by which he 
would get them for far less. 


A USE FOR SPARE CLUBS 


They could be provided new by the 
authorities for three shillings each, and 
four or five would be enough ; but apart 
from this there are probably at least a 
hundred thousand clubs unused and 
wasted in the lockers of golfers in 
London alone, and in proportion else- 
where. It is estimated that there are 
twenty-five thousand golfers of the 
ordinary kind in the metropolitan dis- 
trict alone, and every player knows 
that on an average each one has four 
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or five spares that are practically aban- 
doned. Many have twenty; I know 
a man who has two hundred. These 
people would be glad to get rid of such 
encumbrances to some kind of public 
exchange at a shilling or two a time 
for the benefit of their poorer brethren, 
Personally I will makea present of twenty 
to the first exchange, and I am sure 
hundreds of others would do likewise. 
The councillors have been informed 
that the golf-ball costs half-a-crown, and 
that men sometimes use two or three to 
one game ; but the advertisements in the 
papers show us that fifty games may be 
played with one ball, and there are good 
durable balls to be got for fifteenpence, 
At such a rate the year’s bill for balls 
might not be more than five shillings, 
and that need be the sole expense. 


GOLF FOR THE WORKING MAN 


But I will give you more definite 
proof of the practicability of golf for 
the working man. Edinburgh pro- 
vides three public courses for its people 

a fine one on the Braid Hills, another 
at Portobello and a third at Saughton— 
and in one year a hundred thousand 
people have played the game on the 
Hills and another hundred thousand 
on the two other courses, and the great 
majority of these people belong to the 
artisan class. A charge of twopence a 
round is made for play. 

The public courses of Glasgow 








have met with like success. They 
are used to the fullest possible 
extent by the people for whom 
they are intended. At four or 
five o’clock on a summer’s morn- 
ing you may see the artisans of 
Edinburgh making their way to 
the Braid Hills for a game be- 
fore the day’s work begins, and 
you may see them there again 
in the evening. They use up 
all the daylight in the most 
healthful recreation. 

The working Scot, like all 
others, is thrifty and careful of 
his money, but he does not find 
this game too expensive for him; 
indeed, he finds he saves money 








" He is never too old to play.” 


by it, for not only is he made 





GOLF FOR 
stronger and healthier, but he knows 
that while he is playing the game he is 
not spending at all, as he might be if 
he were otherwise engaged. 


THE GROWING MOVEMENT 


Now I have said that there is already 
amovement. It has taken shape and 
begun, and it is fast increasing, but it 
is not being put on the right lines. 
In some parts of industrial Britain the 
artisans and the clerks and the shop 
assistants have already come to under- 
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14,752 games on this course, and day- 
ticket holders 12,265 games. On a 
chilly day of last December no fewer 
than 362 games were played. Little 
wonder that the people of Liverpool 
became attracted by the success of 
this idea, and the result is that at the 
end of last summer the Mersey city 
opened its first public golf course on 
the Bowring Park estate. 

For many years past the Nottingham 
Corporation has provided its people with 
a public course on a bit of the old Sher- 
wood Forest, and a charge of only six 

















“Private clubs do not always make visitors welcome.” 


stand the advantages and attractions 
of golf as I have set them forth, and in 
some of those parts there are wise 
councillors who have come to believe 
inthem also, The result is that muni- 
cipal courses have been established in 
various places, and are increasingly suc- 
cessful. 


MUNICIPAL GOLF 


A little more than a year ago the 
Manchester Corporation started a 
public course at Heaton Park, offering 
special inducements in the way of small 
fees to the working class. During the 
first year season-ticket holders played 


shillings a year is made for play and 


the use of the pavilion. This is really 
the best thing in the way of public 
golf that there is in England so far. 
All classes of the working people use 
it—miners, shopkeepers, clerks, every- 
body. 

I write continually of “ England ” 
and not of Britain, because the 
people in general have much better 
facilities for playing golf in Scotland 
than the English have, and they exer- 
cise them. Golf there is cheaper, and 
there are many public courses. But at 
busy places where there have been none 
they have been making them lately. 
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The corporations of Kilmarnock 
and Ayr have joined the move- 
ment. We have seen that in 
Ireland they are just beginning. 
Wales lags surprisingly, for no- 
where would the game be better 
than at Cardiff and Swansea. 


PROFIT-MAKING VENTURES 

While I am thus looking about 
the country, I must mention 
another aspect of municipal golf 
to which the present arguments 
are not properly directed, but 
which is nevertheless most inter- 
esting and important, and that 
is the golf established by the 
corporations of seaside towns 
for the attraction and benefit 











of their visitors. The watering- 

place that cannot afford golfing 
facilities in these times is doomed, and 
sometimes the opportunities furnished 
by private enterprise are inadequate. 
Private clubs do not always make 
visitors in their thousands welcome, 
and are not to be blamed. 

It is to the credit of Bournemouth that 
she first appreciated the necessities of the 
case and grappled with them by making 
two splendid public courses, one at 
Meyrick Park and the other at Queen’s 
Park. She borrowed money to make 
them and to build pavilions by them, 
and they have proved the most mag- 
nificent successes. Golf has been as 
good to Bournemouth as_ her soft 
sweet air and her splendid pines. 

This lead has been followed. Brighton 
thought it was a tremendous under- 
taking, but at last, two or three years 
ago, she braced herself to the ordeal of 
a Government inquiry upon her pro- 
posal to spend as much on making a 
new golf course in Hollingbury Park 
as upon a few extra yards of promenade, 
and has had no cause to regret it. 
After making a half-sized course to 
start with, she went in for a proper one. 


A NEw Pustic CourRSsE 


Last year the Mayor of Southport 
drove the first ball on a new public 
course which, with the pavilion, had 





“The Mayor drove the first ball.” 


cost £1,500. All this is excellent; it 
makes for general golf, golf by the 
people ; but it is a distinct phase of 
the movement, being for advertisement 
and for municipal profit-making. 

Now the chief fault that I have to find 
with the other and in a sense more im- 
portant phase, the new movement for 
golf for the people who work for small 
reward, is that it is half-hearted, that 
the cost is considered too much, that 
a direct profit or at least a full return 
of expenses is looked for, and that con- 
sequently the real purpose is liable to 
failure. 

The corporations will not give land 
in the middle of their towns and 
cities to the game; they prefer to 
reserve it for the geraniums and the 
nursemaids, and they are inclined to 
make their courses some way out, 
where they are difficult to reach and a 
train- or tram-fare, which is a con- 
sideration to the player of the most 
modest means, is involved. Also they 
feel that they must get their money 
back directly; they must show in 
their annual accounts that for every 
sovereign spent on golf there has been 
a return of twenty shillings, and they 
take it that that can only be done by 
charging fees for play, which fees vary 
from the inconsiderable twopence of 
Edinburgh, which hardly matters, to 




















sixpence and even a shilling, as is often 
exacted at some other places. 


THE NEED FOR A CHANGED VIEW 


Now, what is the use of trying to bring 
the people into golf and charging them 
a shilling a round (with perhaps another 
shilling or more in train-fares) for the 
game? It cannot be done. That is 
not public golf at all. 

The aldermen and councillors are 
afraid to take the bold, great view that 
the return, sure and magnificent, may be 
made in the increased health, well-being 
and energy of the community, as they 
do believe they get their return that way 
from the parks and the geraniums and 
the foreign birds. 

The most amazing case of misdirected 
effort is in London itself. I will present 
to you an instance of municipal “ en- 
terprise ’’ in the matter of golf that is 
at the same time a comedy and a 
tragedy, and the chief characters are 
the members of the London County 
Council and their advisers. 

For a long time past a kind of golf has 
been allowed under severe restrictions 
on some of the public commons of 
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Committee made a report to the Council 
that the formation of a course at Hain- 
ault Forest would meet a public demand. 
In 1909 the course was opened, and it 
is there still; but heaven help this 
movement if it is to lean upon such 
enterprise as this ! 

The average Londoner does _ not 
know where Hainault Forest is, and 
even if such as a bank clerk, who cannot 
afford ordinary London club golf, were 
to find out, he would then discover that 
the return fare from Liverpool Street to 
Fairlop or Grange Hill, the proper 
stations, is a shilling and tenpence. 
Having got to one of these stations he 
would have some difficulty in finding 
the course, but, having arrived there 
more than an hour after he had started, 
he would learn that the L.C.C. demand 
a shilling a round for play. This 
would make the cost of this public golf 
greater than club golf at many places 
in London would be. 

Needless to say it is impossible and 
absurd. What artisan, what clerks, 
who in the world is to be attracted out 
to Hainault Forest for regular golf ? 
Nobody goes, and the “ public demand,” 





London, where public golf is needed 
if it is needed anywhere on earth. 
Generally the players are required 
to start and finish their game before 
the milk arrives; at Blackheath, 
where there is a really famous public 
course, one of the oldest links in 
the world, there is much play, a 
caddy having to be employed to run 
in front of the players with a red 
flag, as used to be done when a 
traction engine was lumbering down 
the streets. 


Lonpon’s WHITE ELEPHANT 


_ Nine years ago the L.C.C. thought 
it ought to do more in the way of 
making public golf, and it sent a 


professional down to its land at 
Hainault Forest to consider the 
possibilities there. In 1906 the 


Parks Committee asked for an esti- 
mate, In 1907 it sowed a little seed 














on a piece of the Forest land to see 
what would happen, in 1908 the 





“A caddy to run in front of the players 
with a red flag.” 
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which the Parks Committee admitted, 
is unsatisfied. 
A LESSON FROM AMERICA 


Do we then arrive at an impasse? 
Can this public golf ever be done in 
the proper way? In recent months I 
have seen it done to perfection; but 
it was not in England or Scotland, but 
in the United States of America. I 
am sorry in a sense to confess it, but 
America can teach us everything in 
this matter now, though golf is a game 
that she learned from us. 

They are already calling it their 
‘‘national”” game in America. The 
leaders of the people are appreciating 
the necessity of it and preaching it. 
They are using precisely the same argu- 
ments in favour of it as I used at the 
beginning of this paper. 


GOLF IN CITIES 

In New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Kansas, Louisville, Milwaukee, Elgin, 
Toledo, and a host of the smaller 
places there are good public courses. 
In the large cities there are often two 
or three. Chicago has now three, anda 
fourth is being made, a fine long course 
in the Marquette Park. Two of the 
existing courses are in the Jackson 
Park, one being eighteen holes and the 
other nine. The third is in Garfield 
Park. The full-sized course in Jackson 
Park is quite a splendid thing. The 
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turf and the putting greens are well 
tended, the bunkering is right, the views 
are pleasant, and the play is absolutely 
free to all who obtain the necessary 
permit from the Parks Commissioners, 
The regular player has the use of 
locker and dressing-rooms in the 
pavilion, and good meals may be ob- 
tained at a reasonable cost. 

On a fine morning in the summer 
there will often be a little crowd of 
players waiting at the first tee for 
their turn to start at the dawn of day, 
and as many as two hundred have been 
counted there at seven o’clock in the 
morning. Having finished their game 
on ordinary mornings, these people go 
off to their work, and they “hustle” 
all the more for the shots that they 
have played and hope to play again 
before the falling of the night. 


THE UPSHOT 

If public golf in this country is ever 
to be a good and useful thing, we must 
do as the Americans do; and if we 
do not the people will be the poorer, 
and we shall be sorry. Corporations 
must provide free golf, and they must 
not take the narrow view that the 
balance sheet must show a direct profit. 
They must also put their courses in 
central and convenient places where 
people will be attracted to them and 
which will not take the greater part 
of the time available to reach them. 
HENRY LEACH. 














“They suggest that golf is a fancy game for gentlemen.” 
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N the laboratories of 
the world there are 
a number of men 
who are seeking, as 
zealously as the al- 
chemists strove after 
the Philosopher’s 
Stone, to discover 

the secret of life. If they ever find 

it they may be able to make living 
things; but if one were asked to say 
how far they had got in the search, 
one could say no more at present 
than that some of them are certain 
that some day the secret will be found. 

One might perhaps say that the cap- 
tain of this school of thought is Pro- 
fessor Jacques Loeb of the University 
of California, who once said to the 
present writer, “‘ There are some people 
who believe that animals have souls. 

In California I have shown them, at 

any rate, that the jelly fish has not!” 

That observation may be taken as 

representing more or less Loeb’s point 

of view, which is that life is the product 
of chemical and physical causes, and 
that in some cases the actions and 
functions of life can be shown to be so. 





How Lire DEVELOPS 


There are two ways in which life 
develops. In some forms of life, which 
are little more than specks of living 
matter, these specks or cells merely 
split, and the two halves thenceforward 
grow and develop as happily and com- 
ple ttely as the original speck. The 
second way in which life is propagated 
is for one speck of living matter, or 
living cell, to fuse with another. After 
this partnership, new life is born of the 
combination, and numbers of new specks 
appear. We therefore think of one of 
these specks of life as conveying the 
principle of life to another. 

But Loeb has found that he can take 
a speck of life, the egg of a sea-urchin, 
and sometimes the eggs of certain 
marine worms, and starfish, and mol- 
luscs—which if left to themselves would 
never develop into living forms—and 
by treating them chemically can cause 
them to grow and develop into animals. 
It is sufficient in some cases merely 
to alter the composition of the sea- 
water in which the eggs are kept. 
Here, then, is an apparent instance of 


































LIFE: The Sculptor's 


H Counterfeit Presentment. 


life being awakened by purely chemical 
means. 
‘“ AARON’S Rop”’ 

Still more curious are the experi- 
ments of MM. Bataillon and Henneguy 
in France. These physiologists have 
taken the eggs of frogs—which, like the 


other eggs of which we have been 
speaking, would die if left to them- 
selves and not allowed to fuse with 


other eggs—and have pricked a number 
of them with a sterilised needle of 
aluminium. The needle was sterilised 
in order to ensure that nothing living 
should be clinging to it. But with 
this “‘ Aaron’s Rod,” as they called 
their needle, they goaded the eggs into 
activity. The eggs began to develop 
as if they had been fertilised by fusion 
with another living cell. They did 
not develop whole-heartedly. 
stopped here and there on the way to 
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M. Rodin’s “ Thinker"—an ideal view of a living man— 
stands for what Nature has to show in achieving creation. 





life. But, out of a thousand eggs, one 
hundred and twenty reached the stage 
of being tadpoles. In four the legs 
of the frog appeared ; and one, an all 
but perfect frog, lived for three months. 

This curious experiment is perhaps 
the most telling hitherto recorded in 
favour of the idea that the act of birth 
may be the consequence, not of trans- 
ferred life, but of some purely me- 
chanical change. Other experiments 
on similar lines showed that, by ex- 
posing the eggs to other influences, 
chemical or physical, or to the action 
of radium, animals could be made to 
develop in abnormal ways, and to be- 
come, in fact, monstrosities. 


INDEPENDENT “ LiviInNG’”’ TISSUE 
That line of research may or may 
not be useful, but we ought also to 


mention the experiments of M. Carrel, 

















LIFE: The Scientist's 


Counterfeit Presentment. 


not with undeveloped life, but with bits 
of living matter in the form of living 
tissue, nerve and muscle. He separates 
portions of these from living animals, 
and, by placing them in appropriate and 
what we may call “ sustaining ”’ liquids, 
he not only preserves them for months 
after their removal, but causes them to 
grow, and to show some signs, not of 
growing older, but of renewing their 
youth. 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION 


From these life-makers we may turn 
to other groups whose work is of quite 
a different kind. There is, for ex- 
ample, Dr. Charlton Bastian, who, in 
a kind of persevering isclation, has 
laboured for many years in England 
to show that, in certain circumstances, 
forms of life will appear spontaneously 
in some kinds of organic fluids, and will 








M. Stephane Leduc’s “Osmotic Growths,” which but simulate low 
forms of life, stand for what man has to show in attempting creation. 


grow up and develop. To this form of 
spontaneous generation he has given 
the name of ‘archebiosis.”” In spite 
of the interest of his experiments, and 
in spite of the belief to which his in- 
quiries have lent considerable impetus, 
that the lower kinds of life have the 
power of changing their forms and 
characteristics—so that, for example, 
a quite harmless microbe may, for no 
known reason, develop into one that 
is both poisonous and deadly—he has 
not convinced the majority of his 
brother physiologists that the “ forms 
of life’? he exhibits have in reality 
sprung into being out of chemical com- 
binations. 
‘“ RADIOBES ” 

The same thing may be said about 
the work of Mr. Butler Burke, who 
some years ago announced that, by 
submitting sterilised gelatine to the 
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action of radium, certain living cells 
were created which he called “ radi- 
obes.”” These “ radiobes”’ did certainly 
mimic some of the actions of cells of 
living matter; but the one true pre- 
rogative of living matter, that of being 
able to reproduce themselves, was 
denied to them. All such cells are con- 
firmed bachelors. They resemble living 
matter, but are not living matter. 


Lepuc’s ‘Osmotic GROWTHS” 


In a rather different category are the 
‘“ srowths ”’ produced by Dr. Stephane 
Leduc, of the University of Nantes. 
Dr. Leduc is the apostle of the chemistry 
of life, and he has been extremely 
successful in showing how, by mixing 
quite simple chemical substances, he 
can obtain growths (called by 
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of inorganic matter, just as in a far 
more complicated sense we might try 
to build up an animal out of the ele- 
mental bricks of which the animal is 
composed : oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
phosphorus, calcium and a few salts, 
What Fischer, in short, is trying to do 
is to make “ protein,” the substance 
which is to be found at the root or in 
the foundations of all living matter, 
whether animal or vegetable, and to 
make it out of the ordinary chemical 
elements and compounds. How far has 
he succeeded ? Ten years ago he ob- 
tained a protein from silk fibre, and 
five years ago he was able to show 
that the whole process of forming 
this protein might be accomplished 
by what we may call “artificial” or 
chemical means, 

Tothelay mind that does not con- 





him “osmotic growths ”’) which 
are extraordinarily like living 
plants, or even the cells of living 
matter. He sows fragments of 
calcium chloride in solutions of 
the alkaline carbonates, phos- 
phates or silicates, and he obtains 
growths like sea-weed, or polyps, 
or corals, or trees. Some of his 
glass bottles of chemicals look like 








vey the idea that a very long step 
has been taken on the path towards 
making life. It may be couched 
in more imposing terms—but they 
are also rather more bewildering 
to those who are not physiological 
chemists. Let us briefly say that 
the first great achievement of the 
Fischer laboratory was that of 
making out of “silk fibroin” a 





aquariums. Moreover, by placing |__| substance named “‘ B-napthalene- 
some salts in blood he can show CELLS. sulpho-glycyl-alanine’”’ ; and that 


the chemicals splitting up the 
blood into much the same forms and 
growths that a living speck of matter 
assumes just before it divides to form 
other living cells. But Professor Leduc 
does not say that these are forms of 
life; he claims merely that these 
chemical and physical actions produce 
forms like those which germinating life 
assumes. 


LIFE FROM INORGANIC MATTER ? 


Finally we arrive at the great Emil 
Fischer, who is the master of organic 
chemistry in its relations to life. It will 
be noticed that most of those of whom 
we have spoken have handled forms of 


matter which are related to living 
matter. That is to say, they start 
with ‘organic matter.’’ But Fischer 


and his pupils in Germany have been 
trying to build up organic matter out 





this has been followed by others 
which belong to the “ higher peptides.” 
In simpler words, they are akin to the 
pepsin which our digestions use to deal 
with our food and convert it into blood. 


LIKE HousEs OF CARDS 


Thus, at any rate, a step of some kind 
was taken towards building up in the 
chemist’s workshopa structure of known 
elements, which resembled organic mat- 
ter—matter that will grow. These 
chemical structures are very hard to 
build up ; they are more like castles of 
cards than houses of bricks, because the 
more complicated they are the more 
likely they are to tumble down into their 
original elements again ; and the nearer 
the “living thing’’ the structures are, 
the more complex is their architecture, 
and the moreshaky. _Protoplasm itself, 
which is the typical living stuff, or 

















‘“‘chromatin,’’ 
which some _ be- 
lieve to be yet 
more typical, is, 
for example, a 
thing that breaks 
up, or breaks 
down, at a touch, 
a breath. 


Wuat “ En- 
ZYMES”’ ARE 


But Fischer’s 
higher peptides 
can be looked at 
in another way. 
We spoke of pep- 
sin as doing the 
work of digestion 
by splitting up 
food-stuffs into 
blood. Now the 
task of splitting 
up one compound 
into others, gener- 
ally more simple, 
is the task gratu- 
itously under- 
taken by a good 
many substances 
in nature; and 
the way they do 
it, and the reason 
why they do it, 
are problems 
hardly less mys- 
terious or compli- 
cated than life 
itself. The great 
majority of these 
substances are, 
like the peptides, 
of what we may 
roughly call a 
vegetable nature, 
and are not un- 
like bacteria, ex- 
cept that they are 
unorganised. We 
wish as far as 
possible to avoid 
Scientific terms, 
but we may per- 
haps be allowed 
to introduce these 


CREATION— 
THE 

VITAL 
COMBINATION 
OF CELLS. 


Hollyer. 





Tke smaii picture on the op- 
Posite page represents the 
growth and germination of 
artificial cells (magnified many 
times), but how to co-ordinate 
them, galvanise them into 
teeming life—the process visu- 
alised by Sir E. Burne-Jones 
in his Angels of the Crea- 
tion—remains hid from man’s 
understanding, 
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fermenting  sub- 
stances as “en- 
zymes ”’ — under 
which name they 
are unostentati- 
ously doing the 
work of the world. 
They are pre- 
sent in_ yeasts, 
which is, perhaps, 
their most typical 
occurrence, and 
on their uses in 
the industries of 
beer and of sugar 
we need not dwell; 
while they are 
continually used 
in other processes 
to bring about 
chemical changes 
which are valu- 
able to industry. 
One might say of 
them that these 
industrial uses 
display their most 
remarkable _ fea- 
ture. They are 
used because they 
are cheap. They 
are cheap because 
they do such an 
enormous amount 
of work for no- 
thing. For the 
mysterious, trans- 
cendent thing 
about an “en- 
zyme” is_ that, 
while it will bring 
about enormous 
chemical changes 
—changes which 
are out of all pro- 
portion to the bulk 
of the enzyme it- 
self—yet, after do- 
ing the work, the 
enzyme is entirely 
unaltered. Itisthe 
same in bulk; the 
same in power ; it 
is ready t> do the 
same work over 
and over again. 











ENERGETIC PARTICLES 


Now no one has yet made an enzyme 
out of the bricks of matter—out of 
oxygen and hydrogen and carbon and 
nitrogen and the rest. The nearest 
approach to it has been the making of 
something like an enzyme out of organ- 
ised combinations of them. But in the 
laboratory chemists and physicists can 
show yousubstancesdcrived from metals 
which closely mimic the 
action of enzymes. If 
two pieces of platinum 
placed in an acid liquid 
are subjected to a very 
strong electric current, 
the current can tear the 
platinum to pieces. It 
tears it into pieces so 
small that they can only 
be perceived as particles 
under a microscope, and 
they roll about in the 
liquid like an inky cloud. 
Under the most powerful 
form of microscope the 
cloud is seen to be com- 
posed of innumerable 
specks of metal vibrating 
and dancing like mites in 
a sunbeam. If a drop 
of this metallic liquid is 
dropped into a vat of 
hydrogen peroxide, it acts 
much as we have said an 
enzyme does. That is to 
say, it will decompose, 
break up, a million times 
its own volume of the 
peroxide solution with 
great rapidity, and at 
the close of the operation 
will remain unaltered it- 
self, and as fresh and energetic as ever. 

Platinum is not the only metal; there 
are others which, in their finely divided 
state, will do the same kind of work in 
the same kind of way; and there are 
a score of industries, including the 
making of artificial indigo and perhaps 
artificial rubber, which are dependent 
on these metallic “ catalysts.” 

THE PRESENT POSITION 


We may now begin to see—through 








MR. J. B. BUTLER BURKE, 


Whose “ radiobes " mimic some of 
the actions of living cells. 





DR. ALEXIS CARREL, 
Who has succeeded in maintaining 
life in living tissues separated from 

the parent body. 
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a glass darkly—how far the chemists 
and physicists have actually travelled 
on the way to making what the Ger- 
mans call “ life stuff.’’ They have made 
substances that are something like it ; 
they have been able to see how some of 
the remarkable energy which living 
matter displays, sets to work. In a 
sense we might almost say they have 
found a way to unlock the energy which 
binds together the metals: they may 
find a way to unlock the 
energy which locks to- 
gether the elements of 
living substances. They 
are a long way off yet. 
When they find it they 
must know how to direct 
it. 

So far the chief work 
of the life-makers has 
not been that of building 
up atoms and molecules 
into the elements of life, 
but of pulling these ele- 
ments to pieces to see 
how they work. They 
are not creators, but 
transformers. If we be- 
lieve, however, that, be- 
fore he can make life, 
the chemist or the physic- 
ist will have to set to 
work to join atoms and 
molecules together, to 
mould them to a pattern, 
and to make them into 
a working machine, we 
shall end by _ thinking 
that his task is a good 
deal harder than that of 
the physiologist who ex- 
periments with the eggs 
of sea urchins. 


Elliott & Fry. 


How Bic 1s A MOLECULE? 


We spoke just now of the finely- 
divided platinum which can be seen 
under the ultra-microseope as dancing 
particles. Zgismondy, who first made 
these individual particles visible and 
described their movements, estimated 
that some of them were no larger than 
ageregations of two hundred or four hun- 
dred molecules. An instrument shown 
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py Professor C. V. Boys to the Royal 
Society last year brought the molecule 
still a little nearer to our vision. 

It was a spinning brass drum over 
the top of which, instead of parchment, 
he could spread a film of soap. He 
called it the Rainbow Cup, because the 
soap bubble’s colours, thus spread out 
flat, chased each other like a moving 
rainbow across the surface as the film 
grew thinner with spinning. But when 
the film grew very thin indeed its centre 
could not reflect colours, and became a 
black spot. It was then smth of 
an inch thick. It grew a little thinner 
before it broke, and became zamaath of 
an inch thick. At that point some 
four hundred molecules are joined end 
to end to make the thickness. 


THE MOLECULE’s CONSTITUENTS 

But we have not arrived at the bed- 
rock of the elements of matter. Mole- 
cules are built up of atoms, and atoms 
are built up of electrons, of which Sir 
Oliver Lodge once said that, in the com- 
paratively vast space of the atom, they 
move like a swarm of gnats in the 
dome of St. Paul’s. Mere figures are 
benumbing ; and it is of little use to 
say that there are more electrons in 
the ink of a letter of this page than 
there are stars in the heavens. But 
such a vague numerical estimate may be 
pointed by the fact that living matter 
can never assuredly be made before we 
can direct and order these innumerable 
battalions as surely as we can wind up 
a watch. 

When we had assembled our electrons 
we should have to join them into a 
working atom. When we had got our 
atoms, we should have to know how they 
were bound into molecules. Molecules 
are themselves built up out of atoms in 
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structures which, as science investigates 
them, seem to become of ever-increas- 
ing complexity ; so that we now look 
at molecules not merely as groups of 
atoms formed into cubes and tetra- 
hedrons and other geometrical figures, 
but almost as specimens of architecture. 
Finally, we should have to group our 
molecules into the right structures to 
make them combine with other mole- 
cules; and so at last we should obtain 
the desired “organic compounds ” 
which are at the basis of life. 


WHAT A SINGLE CELL MEANS 


But how far should we then be from 
making a living cell of matter? If our 
eyes and ears were sensitised to perceive 
the smallest possible details of the cell’s 
structure, we should not only see its parts 
continually in motion, but we should see 
millions of workers in it always pulling 
down and building up with speeds greater 
than that at which any earthly machine 
can work ; our ears would be filled with 
the roar as of a Bessemer furnace, as the 
clanging battalions of atoms and elec- 
trons rushed hither and thither. The 
roar of life of the smallest living cell is 
caused by multitudes greater than those 
of the dwellers in London. 

And what is a single cell? It is but 
the almost infinitesimal unit of the tissue 
of the most insignificant of living things. 
If we could construct it, molecule for 
molecule, and equip it with all the 
necessary forces for its movements, are 
we even then quite sure that the arti- 
ficial model would resemble the real 
thing? Would it, in short, be alive ? 

That is the question which many who 
are the most profound students of liv- 
ing cells ask themselves: and the man 
in the street is as likely to be right as 
the greatest man in his laboratory. 


peommgege E. S. GREW. 
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Even a single cell is built up of myriads 
of molecules, and in turn a molecule 


consists of atoms arranged on plans such 


as these model-diagrams show. 
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HE  Sleep- 
ing Beauty, 
at Drury 
Lane, is 
really an ad- 
vance in the 
art and craft 
of “panto- 
mime.’’ By 
the way, Mr. 
Arthur Collins 
—and the 
English lan- 


guage—re- 
quire a new 


word for these 
Christmas 
shows, for, 
although they had their inception in 
the old Italian story, without speech, 
of Harlequin and Columbine, told to 
the accompaniment of music, the word 
no longer describes their genus in any 
sense whatever. This, however, is a 
parenthesis. The chief attribute of 
The Sleeping Beauty is the dramatic 
grip and real interest of the story. 
Of course, one can only speak of that 
which one saw on Boxing Night—no 
doubt the comedians will have worked 
their wicked will upon the plot by this 
time, gaining laughter, but sacrificing 
the greater part of that sweet reason- 
ableness which made the entertainment 
so alluring at its birth. 





ACTOR VICE COMEDIAN 


There was one great surprise at that 
premiére—the artistic capacity of Mr. 
George Graves. For the first time in 


my long recollection of him, Mr. Graves 
was an actor, not merely an entertainer. 
He has always been one of the kings of 
the makers of fun—but he has never 
allowed any artistic consideration to 
spoil a chance of that ‘‘ loud laughter ” 
which is almost as dear to the stage 
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comedian as it is to some judges in their 
courts. Period, theme, the situation of 
the moment, have all been disregarded 
whenever the chance came for comical 
anachronism. Very often the jokes of 
Mr. Graves have been caviare to the 
general, and not particularly fresh 
caviare at that. But they are always 


alert, resourceful and tremendously 
humorous. 
But when the Scarecrow of The 


Sleeping Beauty came to life after its 
eighteen years of inanimateness—the 
witch’s punishment of the reigning 
Duke of Monte Blanco—the actor 
talked, sang and moved exactly as we 
should expect a scarecrow to talk, sing 
and move after nearly two decades of 
bird-frightening. It was a complete 
little study, entirely “in the picture.” 
It was a real impersonation, in addition 
to being a real bit of comicality—just 
such a delineation of the impossible as 
we should have expected from the late 
Willie Edouin, who was the last of the 
great comedians to remain, first and 
foremost, an artist, a portrayer of 
character, who never forgot—or only 
very rarely forgot—the limitations im- 
posed upon him as a humorist by the 
environment of the part. Edouin was 
at the opposite end of the pole from Mr. 
Arthur Roberts, who was even less than 
Mr. Graves an actor, and never more 
than Mr. Graves a maker of laughs. 


PRECOCITY—AND AFTER ? 


What will be the future of Miss 
Renée Mayer, the Puck of the panto- 
mime ? What happens to the great 
army of precocity ?—using the word in 
its complimentary sense. Renée 1s a 
sheer joy, a thing of grace, beauty, keen 
intelligence. There is nothing self- 
conscious, nothing of the marionette in 
her delightful performance. Every pose 
has unstudied grace. Every inflection 





























MADAME KARSAVINA, 


Hoppé. 


Premiere danseuse in the Rus- 
sian Ballet at Covent Garden. 




















Hoppé 
MISS 
PAULINE 
CHASE, 
An 


artist 


in 
immature 
passionless 


boyhood. 






































Lallie Charles 


MISS 
ETHEL 
WARWICK, 
An 

artist 

in 

mature 
passionate 
womanhood, 
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of the voice has its meaning. 
Will she be an adult “ star” 
in years to come, or, like so 
many of the others, will she 
disappear into private life ? 
And Mavis Yorke, of Where 
the Rainbow Ends—the elfin 
sprite of exquisite movement, 
with a personality so rare and 
so “‘remote ’’? Will she be 
the Kate Vaughan, the Sylvia 
Grey, the Genée of her day ? 
If the coming years do not 
take from her that ethereality, 
she will be much more than 
merely a dancer. Like Renée 
Mayer, her movements and her 
speech denote mentality and 
espiéglerie. It is a very inter- 
esting speculation—shall we 
greybeards point to any of the 
“stars ”’ of our children’s early 
manhood and say, “‘ Ah, my 
boy, remember her ten years 
ago as a mere baby. I always 
said she would ‘ get there ’ ’’? 








THE GENESIS OF A “ SPEC- 
TACLE ”’ 

In no country in the world 
would one see a spectacle at 
once so gorgeous and_ so 
esthetically perfect as that of 
“ The Awakening of Beauty” 
at Drury Lane. Only a really 
great decorative artist like 
Comelli could fill a canvas so huge with 
a coup d’a@il so impressive, the detail of 
which is so minutely “right.’’ Ina 
great splash of red will be one figure of 
the deepest purple. It 
nothing were possible, and yet 
anything, almost, was  possible—but 
would have missed just that note of 
masterly perfection. That every in 
dividual dress is a poem of colour and 
of detail is not of so much consequence. 

3ut it results in complete satisfaction 
to the eye. 

The genesis of a great Drury Lane 
spectacle is very interesting. It is 
gradually built up from separate atoms 
into the vast moving picture presented 
to the public. Comelli draws and paints 
every dress in miniature—that is to say, 
the model dress for a section of, may- 


seems as if 


else 


MAVIS 
YORKE;: 


be, six coryphées or figurantes. There 
will be six deep red, for instance. In 
his mind’s eye, Comelli sees these fading 
into pink, growing fainter and fainter. 


So many dresses of so many tints 
symbolise some part of whatever is the 
dominating scheme of the pageant: 
ornithological, floral, allegorical, 
mythological, historical, or what not 

for Comelli is not only a master of 
colour, but is an inventor of form. 
Then come consultations—always 
under the inventive and discerning eye 
of Mr. Arthur Collins—with the scenic 
artists. The scenes, of course, must be 
in tone. A dozen models, perhaps, of 
the scene will be arranged and sub- 
mitted, and the choice changed or 
modified. Then the dancing master 
arrives. Each section of girls is taught 











Parnell. 


The graceful child-actress of 
“ Where the Rainbow Ends.” 


its part and its share, and the pro- 
cessions, dances, movementsof all kinds 
must be so designed that no clashing 
colours are brought together, that the 
melting of tint into tint carries out the 
idea of the master mind. The grouping 
must be exactly right—and it is always 
colour that is the goddess of the revels. 


ARTISTRY IN VAUDEVILLE 

I was writing previously of the in 
dividualistic talents of Mr. 
Graves—a comedian who brings to the 
stage the gifts of the great music-hall 
entertainer. He does not care what 
the subject may be that he is supposed 
to assist in illustrating. As his anti- 
thesis, curiously enough, one can in- 
Stance a ‘‘star’”’ of the music-halls, 
who, alone, able to do exactly as she 


George 
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wishes, without any necessity 
to consider the exigencies of 
plot, time or place, yet brings 
to the “ vaudeville’”’ stage a 
sense of character so acute and 
finished that not for an instant 
is there any jar of incongruity. 
I mean Miss Fanny Fields 
“Happy Fanny Fields,”’ the 
“Dutch girl’’ of the theatres 
of variety. Miss Fields is a 
volcano of humour; she bub- 
bles over with comicality, she 

is spontaneous and says and 

| does many things on the spur 

of the moment, she is positively 
| “rollicking.” And yet over 
| all is the sense of artistry. 
| Her diction is clear and cul- 
| tured; she uses unusual words 
which exactly express what 
she desires to express ; her 
movements, purposely  un- 





| 
gainly, are never ugly—one 
sees that their angularity is 
wholly assumed when, at the 
| end, she becomes her real self 
| in her acknowledgment of the 
applause of the audience. 
Miss Fields, who comes to 
us from America, in many 


respects reminds us of that 

unrivalled genius the late Dan 

Leno—only she is more cir- 

cumscribed in her medium, 

she is always the Dutch girl ; 
he took his types from anywhere and 
everywhere. She has the same aptness, 
the same quickness, the same mental 
agility. In these days of suggestiveness 
more or less veiled, or of sheer buffoon- 
ery, or of commonness, in the fun 
makers of the music halls, it is pleasant 
to find an artist who is one of the 
greatest of popular favourites, owing 
no jot or tittle of her success to means 
that are not worthy and artistic. 


THE RETIREMENT OF 

MR. FORBES-ROBERTSON 

that Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson will make his “ farewell ”’ 
appearances at Drury Lane Theatre 
this Easter fills one with regret—and 
reminiscence, and the latter is generally 
avery dull habit to get into. But is it 
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not a curious 
thing that 
this splendid 
artist, who is 
perhaps the 
finest elocu- 
tionist on the 
English stage, 
has not been, 
with Irving 
and Tree, a 
lineal de- 
scendant in 
that long line 
of Princes of 
the Theatre, 
of Garrick, 
Kean, Mac- 
ready and the 





rest? I mean 
that he has 
not for the 


past decade or 
more been the 
permanent 
director of 
a stately 
London play- 
house, where 
Shakespeare, 
the classics 
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and fine 
modern work 
had a home 
equally with 
the Lyceum 
and His 
Majesty’s? Is 
it not strange 
that he should 
have secured 
his ‘“ longest 
run,” and the 
affluence 
which enables him to retire, with The 
Passing of the Third-Floor Back, a 
meretricious and entirely unartistic 
play which owed its success to some- 
thing entirely outside itself, to the 
strange, beautiful thrall of religious 
faith and reverence—used, equally in- 
defensibly, by Herr Reinhardt in The 
Miracle—a play in which none of the 
outstanding talents of Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson, but only his personal charm 
and magnetism, found scope ? 


MISS MADGE 
FABIAN: 











_ alll 


Foulsham & Banfield. 





Who made such a favourable impression in ‘‘ Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford ” at the Queen’s Theatre. 


The announcement of Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson’s intention of including 
Hamlet in his last season in London has 
had one joyful effect. It has prevented, 
or at any rate postponed, Mr. Martin 
Harvey’s plan of giving us Hamlet 
Reinhardt-ised. I say this in no spirit 
of hostility to Mr. Harvey, but in 
thankfulness that the opulent and 
flamboyant methods of the German 
producer are not to be allowed to 
bedim the austere magnificence of our 
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MISS PHYLLIS 
NEILSON TERRY: 


greatest tragedy. Mr. Harvey himself, 
Sir Herbert Tree, Mr. Forbes-Robertson, 
are quite capable of adorning Hamlet 
or any other English work without the 
aid of the German school of bizarrerie 
and sex-suggestiveness. I can see, in 
a Reinhardt Hamlet, the Ophelia scenes 
emphasised on the sex side all in the 
“glorious cause of art,” which, in 
this school, always finds its chief 


inspiration in expanding and glorifying 
S€X-passion. 


I do not think this atti- 





Whose early grasp of a spacious method has brought 
her conspicuous success in plays of heroic romance. 


tude of mine is 
insular. The 
old German 
school of pro- 
ducers’ of 
Shakespeare 
—as, for in- 
stance, the 
Saxe - Meinin- 
gen Company 
—had my 
heartiest 
appreciation. 
But, in these 
days, the 
English stage 
is so far ahead 
in the general 
principles of 
stage pro- 
duction, no 
matter what 
the style of 
play, and the 
English spirit 
is so much 
more robust, 
artistic and 
English, so 
much more 
attuned to 
and so much 
more greatly 
in affinity 
with the 
works of the 
English 
Shakespeare, 
that it is a 
mere pose, a 
mere desire for 
adventitious 
advertise- 
ment, to im- 
show us how it 


Hoppé. 


port foreigners to 
should be done. 


SHEEP-LIKE FOLLOWING OF A 
““ NAME ” 


THE 


It is very nice to be a successful 
dramatist, because then anything you 
write “‘ goes’’—though not with the 
public, who do not care the tiniest jot 
whom a play is by. A play by Pinero 
or Jones will fail just as easily—and, 
oh, how easy it is!—if it does not 
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interest them, as one 
by the merest tyro. 
But a_ playwright 
has only to achieve 
one success for the 
managers to produce 
at least three more 
of his works blindly, 
on the strengthof his 
name. I make bold 
to say that Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier 
and Miss Vanbrugh 
would not have 
given Pearls to the 
world had it been 
written by a new- 
comer. Being the 
work of Mr. Stanley 
Houghton, the 
author of Hindle 
Wakes and The 
Coming Generation, 
they made it their 
medium for the 
Coliseum. Not that 
it was a bad little 
thing, in any sense 
—it was quite work- 
manlike and effect- 
ive; but it was 
entirely ordinary 
and commonplace, 
and did not even 
give the players a 
chance of doing 
anything which any 
mediocre but 
properly trained 
actor could not 
do. 

It is a curious 
thing—this sheep- 
like following of a 
" pame.”” Mr. 
Houghton and Mr. 


Macdonald Hastings, 


the most recent 
writers for the stage 
to become famous, 
doubtless con- 
sidered the effect 
on their reputations 
of the small things 
they have produced 
as “‘pot-boilers.” 


A 








MISS GWENDOLEN 
BROGDEN, 


Who has stepped into Miss 
Olive May’s shoes at the 
Gaiety Theatre, 
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But that the work 
they do in the 
intervals of their 
‘‘big’’ things is 
better than the work 
sent tomanagers by 
unknown folk can- 
not be _ believed. 
Probably the 
novice’s attempts 
lack technical per- 
fection and _ have 
many faults. But 
some of them must 
certainly have ideas, 
freshness, a new 
point of view. They 
could be “licked 
into shape” by a 
trained man, and the 
result be issued as 
a collaboration. In 
the old days when 
Charles Wyndham 
was_ producing 
frothy successes at 
the Criterion, the 
late Fred Brough- 
ton, himself acharm- 
ing dramatist, was 
regularly employed 
to “‘finish”’ the work 
of other men—not 
all the other men, of 
course, but many of 
them. Why should 
not this fashion be 
revived, and young 
writers be helped 
along, to the artistic 
benefit of the stage 
and the material 
benefit of the 
managers ? 

In France many 
of the greatest repu- 
tations of writers 
for the theatre have 
been built up in 
collaboration. 
Sometimes two 
beginners, some- 
times two veterans, 
sometimes one of 
each, will work in 
a long-continued 
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partnership. There is no doubt that 
the ‘‘ clash of ideas,’”’ the talking out 
of “ situations,’’ the discussion of the 
play as it goes on, must help to get the 
best out of the theme. And in France, 
when a famous dramatist finds that his 
ideas are giving out, he will bring to the 
work of a younger man the inestimable 
advantage of his craftsmanship and 
knowledge, with the result that the past- 
master continues to write successes and 
make money and another valuable 
recruit enters the ranks of the dramatic 
authors. In England, the great ones of 
the theatre are much too proud to do 
anything of the kind. They imagine 
that they will lose caste—and, say, a 
third of the emoluments—if they stoop 
to associate with a neophyte. And yet 
one knows of many popular playwrights 
who, after a long series of triumphant 
years, nowcontribute to the stage things 
which are flat, dull and threadbare— 
their technique is still admirable, but 
the ideas are lacking. Would they con- 
sent to come down from their pedestals 
and take in a partner, there is no reason 
why they should not continue to charm 
us. As it is, they have the poor satis- 
faction of knowing that their later work 
would never gain a hearing were it not 
for the magic of their names with the 
managers—not, as I have said, with 
the public which pays. 


PLAYWRIGHT-NOVELISTS 


We are always being asked why the 
p&pular novelists do not, asa body, write 


for the stage. The answer is that many 
of them do—but without success, 
Anthony Hope, Hall Caine, Arnold Ben- 
nett are proficient in both media, but, 
as a rule, the limitations of the theatre 
prove too great for the fictionists accus- 
tomed to “spread themselves ”’ over 
hundreds of pages of print, who are able, 
in their books, to explain motives, and 
who find themselves hopelessly at sea 
when they sit down to write a modern 
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drama, where the subtlest courses of 
the mind have to be expressed byspoken 
words. The difficult technique of the 
drama restricts the number of those 
who provide it, and, the demand being so 
great, and the supply so comparatively 
small, by the laws of economics the 
dramatists grow rich while the nove- 
lists—some of them—merely achieve 
a comfortable competence. Of course, 
one knows that Mr. Hall Caine and 
Miss Marie Corelli, and some others 
among the novelists, have won af- 
fluence on the large scale, but these 
are the exceptions that prove the rule, 
and, large as have been the rewards 
of their books, they would have been 
very much larger had they written 
equally successful plays. 

Another widely read _  novelist— 
“George A. Birmingham,” otherwise 
Canon Hannay, of St. Patrick’s, Dublin 
—seems to have the happy knack of 
both media. His Irish books are 
widely popular, and the production 
by Mr. Charles Hawtrey, at the Apollo 
Theatre, of General John Regan, 
was a great “first-night’’ success, 
whatever may have been its fate after 
that. It is a novelist’s play—being 
a discursive story set upon the stage; 
but its delicious humour and the ac- 
tuality of his types—farcically as they 
were exemplified by his individual 
characters—made the thing so enter- 
taining that we did not care that 
General John Regan had none of 
the conventional trappings of drama, 
even “ love interest.’’ Acted to per- 
fection by Mr. Leonard Boyne, Mr. 
Fay, Miss Cathleen Nesbitt and Mr. 
Edmund Gurney—Irish all—and by 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey in his most 
winningly mendacious manner, we 
found the work of the new dramatist as 
enjoyable as we have found his books. 
This goes to prove that technique 
is not indispensable if you have some- 
thing fresh to say and say it freshly. 

BoyLe LAWRENCE. 


























— opened her window to the night, 

And the moths came in, 

And circled there in the candle-light : 
7 Two were yellow, and two were white, 
But one was deep incarnadine. 


——_ 


we 


II 


WO were yellow, and two were white, 
That circled round the candle there. 
Were they the ghosts of old delight 
That seeks, but cannot come to birth 
Between the day and the drowsy earth,— 
And finds the day too bright to bear ? 


III 


- : Bb he, the deeper crimson-red,— 
: That bears the script upon his head, 
[ Is he my passion that must burn 
; His way into his paradise, 
And die to live again?” she said,— 
Like every soul that lives and dies.” 














IV 


ITH that the candle touched his wing: 
{ “And die, and burn ?’’—she said: ‘I doubt, 
I cannot bear to see him die,— 
My dark, my crimson mystery,— 
[| And taste the fire, and feel the sting: 
| Nay, let him take the night, and fly!” 
i~\ And so she blew the candle out. 


ibe ‘ ERNEST RuHys. 
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Buried 
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HEREare many kinds 
of fools. Now, will 
everybody please sit 
still until they are 
called upon specifi- 
cally to rise ? 

I had been every 
kind of fool except 
one. I had expended my patrimony, 
pretended my matrimony, played 
poker, lawn-tennis and bucket-shops 

—parted soon with my money in many 

ways. But there remained one réle of 

the wearer of cap and bells that I had 
not played. That was the Seeker after 

Buried Treasure. To few does the 

delectable furore come. But of all the 

would-be followers in the hoof-prints of 

King Midas none has found a pursuit 

so rich in pleasurable promise. 

But, going back from my theme a 
while—as lame pens must do—I was a 
fool of the sentimental sort. I saw May 
Martha Mangum, and was hers. She 
was eighteen, the colour of the white 
ivory keys of a new piano, beautiful, 
and possessed by the exquisite solemnity 
and pathetic witchery of an un- 
sophisticated angel doomed to live in a 
small, dull, Texas prairie-town. She 
had a spirit and charm that would 
have enabled her to pluck rubies like 
raspberries from the crown of Belgium 
or any other sporty kingdom, but she 
did not know it, and I did not paint the 
picture for her. 
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‘Treasure 


By O. Henry 








Bert Thomas 


You see, I wanted May Martha Man- 
gum for to have and to hold. I wanted 
her to abide with me, and put my 
slippers and pipe away every day in 
places where they cannot be found of 
evenings. 

May Martha’s father was a man 
hidden behind whiskers and spectacles. 
He lived for bugs and butterflies and 
all insects that fly or crawl or buzz or 
get down your back or in the butter. 
He was an etymologist, or words to 
that effect. He spent his life seining 
the air for flying fish of the June-bug 
order, and then sticking pins through 
‘em and calling *em names. 

He and May Martha were the whole 
family. He prized her highly as a fine 
specimen of the racibus humanus be- 
cause she saw that he had food at 
times, and put his clothes on right-side 
before, and kept his alcohol-bottles 
filled. Scientists, they say, are apt to 
be absent-minded. 

There was another besides myself 
who thought May Martha Mangum one 
to be desired. That was Goodloe 
Banks, a young man just home from 
college. He had all the attainments 
to be found in books—Latin, Greek, 
philosophy, and especially the higher 
branches of mathematics and logic. 

If it hadn’t been for his habit of 
pouring out this information and learn- 
ing on every one that he addressed, I’d 
have liked him pretty well. But, even 
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as it was, he and I were, you would 
have thought, great pals. 

We got together every time we could 
because each of us wanted to pump the 
other for whatever straws we could to 
find which way the wind blew from the 
heart of May Martha Mangum—rather 
a mixed metaphor; Goodloe Banks 
would never have been guilty of that. 
That is the way of rivals. 

You might say that Goodloe ran to 
books, manners, culture, rowing, in- 
tellect and clothes. I would have put 
you in mind more of baseball and 
Friday-night debating societies — by 
way of culture—and maybe of a good 
horseback rider. 

But, in our talks together and in 
our visits and conversation with May 
Martha, neither Goodloe Banks nor I 
could find out which one of us she pre- 
ferred. May Martha was a natural- 
born non-committal ; and knew in her 
cradle how to keep people guessing. 

As I said, old man Mangum was 
absent-minded. After a long time he 
found out one day—a little butterfly 
must have told him—that two young 
men were trying to throw a net over the 
head of the young person, a daughter, 
or some such technical appendage, who 
looked after his comforts. 

I never knew scientists could rise to 
such occasions. Old Mangum orally 
labelled and classified Goodloe and 
myself easily among the lowest orders 
of the vertebrates ; and in English, too, 
without going any further into Latin 
than the simple references to Orgetorix, 
Rex Helvetii—which is as far as I ever 
went myself. And he told us that if 
he ever caught us around his house 
again he would add us to his collection. 

Goodloe Banks and I remained away 
five days, expecting the storm to sub- 
side. When we dared to call at the 
house again, May Martha Mangum and 
her father were gone. Gone! The house 
they had rented was closed. Their little 
store of goods and chattels was gone also. 

And not a word of farewell to either 
of us from May Martha; not a white, 
fluttering note pinned to the hawthorn- 
bush ; not a chalk-mark on the gate- 
post, nor a post-card in the post-office 
to give us a clue. 
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For two months Goodloe Banks and 


I—separately—tried every scheme we 
could think of to track the runaways, 
We used our friendship and influence 
with the ticket-agent, with livery-stable 
men, railroad contractors and our one 
lone, lorn constable, but without results, 

Then we became better friends and 
worse enemies than ever. We fore- 
gathered in the back room of Snyder’s 
saloon every afternoon after work, and 
played dominoes, and laid conversa- 
tional traps to find out from each other 
if anything had been discovered. That 
is the way of rivals. 

Now, Goodloe Banks had a sarcastic 
way of displaying his own learning and 
putting me in the class that was read- 
ing ‘‘ Poor Jane Ray, her bird is dead, 
she cannot play.”” Well, I rather liked 
Goodloe, and I had a contempt for his 
collegelearning, and I wasalwaysregard- 
ed as good-natured, so I kept my temper. 
And I was trying to find out if he knew 
anything about May Martha, so I en- 
dured his society. 

In talking things over one afternoon, 
he said to me: “ Suppose you do find 
her, Jim, whereby would you profit ? 
Miss Mangum has a mind. Perhaps it 
is yet uncultured, but she is destined 
for higher things than you could give 
her. I have talked with no one who 
seemed to appreciate more the en- 
chantment of the ancient poets and 
writers and the modern cults that have 
assimilated and expanded their phil- 
osophy of life. Don’t you think you 
are wasting your time looking for her ? ” 

“‘ My idea,” said I, ‘‘ of a happy home 
is an eight-room house in a grove of 
live-oaks by the side of a charco on a 
Texas prairie. A piano,” I went on, 
“with an automatic player in the 
sitting-room, three thousand head of 
cattle under fence for a starter, a buck- 
board and ponies always hitched at 
a post for ‘the missus ’—and May 
Martha Mangum to spend the profits of 
the ranch as she pleases, and to abide 
with me, and put my slippers and pipe 
away every day in places where they 
cannot be found of evenings. That,” 
said I, “‘ is what is to be—and a fig, a 
dried, Smyrna, dago-stand fig for your 
curriculums, cults and philosophy.” 
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“She is meant for higher things,” 
repeated Goodloe Banks. 

“Whatever she is meant for,” I 
answered, ‘‘ just now she is out of 
pocket. And I shall find her as soon 
as I can without aid of the colleges.”’ 

“ The game is blocked,” said Good- 
loe, putting down a domino; and we 
had the beer. 

Shortly after that a young farmer 
whom I knew came into town and 
brought me a folded blue paper. He 
said his grandfather had just died. I 
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dollars. Old Rundle—grandfather of 
his grandson Sam—was given the in- 
formation by a Spanish priest who was 
in on the treasure-burying, and who 
died many years before—no, afterward 
—in old Rundle’s house. Old Rundle 
wrote it down from dictation. 

“Why didn’t your father look this 
up ?”’ I asked young Rundle. 

“He went blind before he could do 
so,” he replied. 

“Why didn’t you hunt for it your- 
self? ”’ I asked. 





I saw May Martha Mangum, and was hers (page 395). 


concealed a tear; and he went on to 
say that the old man had jealously 
guarded this paper for twenty years. 
He left it to his family as part of his 
estate, the rest of which consisted of 
two mules and a hypotenuse of non- 
arable land. 

The sheet of paper was of the old 
blue kind used during the rebellion of 
the abolitionists against the secession- 
ists. It was dated June 14, 1863; and 
it described the hiding-place of ten 
burro-loads of gold and silver coin 
valued at three hundred thousand 





“ Well,” said he, “ I’ve only known 
about the paper for ten years. First 
there was the spring ploughin’ to do, 
and then choppin’ the weeds out of the 
corn; and then come takin’ fodder ; 
and mighty soon winter was on us. It 
seemed to run along that way year 
after year.” Bi : 

That sounded perfectly reasonable 
to me, so I took it up with young Lee 
Rundle at once. 

The directions on the paper were 
simple. The whole burro cavalcade 
laden with the treasure started from 
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an old Spanish mission in Dolores 
County. They travelled due south by 
the compass until they reached the 
Alamito River. They forded this, and 
buried the treasure on the top of a 
little mountain shaped like a pack- 
saddle, standing in a row between two 
higher ones. A heap of stones marked 
the place of the buried treasure. All 
the party except the Spanish priest 
were killed by Indians a few days later. 
The secret was a monopoly. It looked 
good to me. 

Lee Rundle suggested that we rig 
out a camping outfit, hire a surveyor 
to run out the line from the Spanish 
mission, and then spend the three 
hundred thousand dollars seeing the 
sights in Fort Worth. But, without 
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We became better friends and worse enemies than ever (page 396). 
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being highly educated, I knew a way 
to save time and expense. 

We went to the State land-office, and 
had a practical, what they call a ‘‘ work- 
ing ’’ sketch made of all the surveys of 
land from the old mission to the Alamito 
River. On this map I drew a line due 
southward to the river. The length of 
lines of each survey and section of land 
was accurately given on the sketch. 
By these we found the point on the 
river and had a “connection” made 
with it and an important, well-identi- 
fied corner of the Los Animos five-league 
survey—a grant made by King Philip 
of Spain. 

By doing this we did not need to 
have the line run out by a surveyor. 
It was a great saving of expense and 

time. 

So Lee Rundle and I fitted out a two- 
horse waggon team with all the acces- 
sories, and drove a hundred and forty- 
nine miles to Chico, the nearest town 
to the point we wished toreach. There 
we picked up a deputy county sur- 
veyor. He found the corner of the Los 
Animos survey for us, ran out the five 
thousand seven hundred and twenty 
varas west that our sketch called for, 

laid a stone on the 
spot, had coffee and 
bacon, and caught the 
mail stage back to 
Chico. 

I was pretty sure we 
would get that three 
hundred thousand 
dollars. Lee Rundle’s 
share was to be only 
one-third, because I 
was paying all the ex- 
penses. With that 
two hundred thousand 
dollars I knew I could 
find May Martha Man- 
gum if she was on 
earth. And with it I 
could flutter the but- 
terflies in old man 
Mangum’s_ dovecote 
too. If I could find 
that treasure ! 

But Lee and I estab- 
lished camp. Across 
the river were a dozen 
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little mountains densely covered by 
cedar-brakes, but not one shaped like 
a pack-saddle. That did not deter us. 
Appearances are deceptive. A pack- 
saddle, like beauty, may exist only in 
the eye of the beholder. 

I and the grandson of the treasure 
examined those cedar-covered hills 
with the care of a lady hunting for the 
wicked flea. We explored every side, 
top, circumference, mean elevation, 
angle, slope and concavity of every one 
for two miles up and down the river. 
We spent four days doing so. Then 
we hitched up the roan and the dun, 
and hauled the remains of the coffee 
and bacon the one hundred and forty- 
nine miles back to Chico City. 

Lee Rundle chewed much tobacco on 
the return trip. I was busy driving, 
because I was in a hurry. 

As shortly as could be after our empty 
return, Goodloe Banks and I fore: 
gathered in the back room of Snyder’s 
saloon to play dominoes and fish for 
information. I told Goodloe about my 
expedition after the buried treasure. 

“Tf I could have found that three 
hundred thousand dollars,’’ I said to 
him, “ I could have scoured and sifted 
the surface of the earth to find May 
Martha Mangum.” 

“She is meant for higher things,” 
said Goodloe. ‘“‘ I shall find her myself. 
But, tell me how you went about dis- 
covering the spot where this unearned 
increment was imprudently buried.” 

I told him in the smallest detail. I 
showed him the draughtsman’s sketch 
with the distances marked plainly upon 
it. 

After glancing over it in a masterly 
way, he leaned back in his chair and 
bestowed upon me an explosion of sar- 
donic, superior, collegiate laughter. 
“Well, you are a fool, Jim,” he said, 
when he could speak. 

“It’s your play,” said I patiently, 
fingering my double-six. 

“Twenty,” said Goodloe, making 
two crosses on the table with his chalk. 

“Why am I a fool?” I asked. 
“ Buried treasure has been found before 
in many places.” 

“ Because,” said he, ‘ in calculating 
the point on the river where your line 
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would strike, you neglected to allow 
for the variation. The variation there 
would be nine degrees west. Let me 
have your pencil.” 

Goodloe Banks figured rapidly on 
the back of an envelope. 

“The distance, from north to south, 
of the line run from the Spanish mis- 
sion,’’ said he, “ is exactly twenty-two 
miles. It was run by a pocket-compass, 
according to your story. Allowing for 
the variation, the point on the Alamito 
River where you should have searched 
for your treasure is exactly six miles 
and nine hundred and forty-five varas 
farther west than the place you hit 
upon. Oh, what a fool you are, Jim! ”’ 

“What is this variation that you 
speak of?” I asked. “I thought 
figures never lied.”’ 

‘ The variation of the magnetic com- 
pass,”” said Goodloe, “from the true 
meridian.” 

He smiled in his superior way ; and ° 
then I saw come out in his face the 
singular, eager, consuming cupidity of 
the seeker after buried treasure. 
“Sometimes,” he said, with the air of 
the oracle, “these old traditions of 
hidden money are not without foun- 
dation. Suppose you let me look over 
that paper describing the location. 
Perhaps together we might 

The result was that Goodloe Banks 
and I, rivals in love, became com- 
panions in adventure. We went to 
Chico by stage from Huntersburg, the 
nearest railroad town. In Chico we 
hired-a team drawing a covered spring- 
waggon and camping paraphernalia. 
We had the same surveyor run out our 
distance, as revised by Goodloe and his 
variations, and then dismissed him and 
sent him on his homeward road. 

It was night when we arrived. I fed 
the horses and made a fire near the bank 
of the river and cooked supper. Good- 
loe would have helped ; but his education 
had not fitted him for practical things. 

But while I worked he cheered mewith 
the expression of great thoughts handed 
down from the dead ones of old. He 
quoted some translations from the Greek 
at much length. ‘“‘ Anacreon,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘ That was a favourite passage 
with Miss Mangum—as I recited it.” 
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“She is meant for higher things,” 
said I, repeating his phrase. 

“Can there be anything higher ? ” 
asked Goodloe, “‘ than to dwell in the 
society of the classics, to live in the 
atmosphere of learning and culture ? 
You have often decried education. 
What of your wasted efforts through 
your ignorance of simple mathematics ? 
How soon would you have found your 
treasure if my knowledge had not shown 
you your error?” 

“We'll take a look at those hills 
across the river first,” said I, ‘‘ and see 
what we find. I am still doubtful 
about variations. I have been brought 
up to believe that the needle is true to 
the pole.” 

The next morning was a bright June 
one. We were up early and had break- 
fast. Goodloe was charmed. He re- 
cited—Keats, I think it was, and Kelly 
or Shelley—while I broiled the bacon. 
We were getting ready to cross the 
river, which was little more than a 
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shallow creek there, and explore the 
many sharp-peaked, cedar-covered hills 
on the other side. 

“My good Ulysses,” said Goodloe, 
slapping me on the shoulder while | 
was washing the tin breakfast-plates, 
“let me see the enchanted document 
once more. I believe it gives direc- 
tions for climbing the hill shaped like a 
pack-saddle. I never saw a pack-saddle. 
What is it like, Jim?” 

“Score one against culture,” said I, 
“ T’ll know it when I see it.”’ 

Goodloe was looking at old Rundle’s 
document when he ripped out a most 
uncollegiate swear-word. ‘‘ Come here,” 
he said, holding the paper up against 
the sunlight. ‘“‘ Look at that,” he said, 
laying his finger against it. 

On the blue paper—a thing I had 
never noticed before—I saw stand out 
in white letters the word and figures : 
“Malvern, 18908.” 

“What about it ?”’ I asked. 
“ It’s the water-mark,”’ said Goodloe. 





He recited—Keats, I think it 
was, and Kelly or Shelley— 
while I broiled the bacon. 
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“The paper was manufactured in 
1898. The writing on the paper is 
dated 1863. This is a palpable 
fraud.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said I. ‘‘The 
Rundles are pretty reliable, plain, un- 
educated people. Maybe the paper 
manufacturers tried to perpetrate a 
swindle.” 

And then Goodloe Banks went as 
wild as his education permitted. He 
dropped the glasses off his nose and 
glared at me. “I’ve often told you 
you were a fool,” he said. ‘“ You 
have let yourself be imposed upon by 
aclodhopper. And you have imposed 
upon me.” 

“How,” I asked, “have I imposed 
upon you? ”’ 

“By your ignorance,” said he. 
“Twice I have discovered serious flaws 
in your plans that a common-school 
education should have enabled you to 
avoid. And,” he continued, “‘I have 
been put to expense that I could ill 
afford in pursuing this swindling 
quest. I am done with it.” 

I rose and pointed a large pewter 
spoon at him, fresh from the dish- 
water. ‘‘ Goodloe Banks,’ I said, “‘ I 
care not one parboiled navy bean for 
your education. I always barely toler- 
ated it in any one, and I despised it in 
you. What has your learning done for 
you? Itisacurse to yourself and a bore 
to your friends. Away,” I said, “‘ away 
with your water-marks and variations ! 
They are nothing tome. They shall not 
deflect me from the quest.” 

I pointed with my spoon across the 
river to a small mountain shaped like 
a pack-saddle. “‘ I am going to search 
that mountain,” I went on, “‘ for the 
treasure. Decide now whether you are 
init or not. If you wish to let a water- 
mark or a variation shake your soul, you 
are no true adventurer. Decide.” 

A white cloud of dust began to rise 
far down the river road. It was the 
mail-waggon from Hesperus to Chico. 
Goodloe flagged it. “I am done with 
the swindle,” said he sourly. ‘“ No 
one but a fool would pay any attention 
to that paper now. Well, you always 
a a fool, Jim. I leave you to your 
ate.”’ 
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“TI knew you would come, Fim,” she said 


clearly (page 402) 


He gathered his personal traps, 
climbed into the mail-waggon, adjusted 
his glasses nervously and flew away 
in a cloud of dust. 

After I had washed the dishes and 
staked the horses on new grass, I 
crossed the shallow river and.made my 
way slowly through the cedar-brakes 
up to the top of the hill shaped like a 
pack-saddle. 

It was a wonderful June day. Never 
in my life had I seen so many birds, so 
many butterflies, dragon-flies, grass- 
hoppers, and such winged and stinged 
beasts of the air and fields. 

I investigated the hill shaped like a 
pack-saddle from base to summit. I 
found an absolute absence of signs 
relating to buried treasure. There were 
no pile of stones, no ancient blazes on 
the trees, none of the evidences of the 
three hundred thousand dollars, as set 
forth in the document of old man 
Rundle. 
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I came down the hill in the cool of 
the afternoon. Suddenly, out of the 
cedar-brake, I stepped into a beautiful 
green valley where a tributary small 
stream ran into the Alamito River. 

And there I was startled to see what 
I took to be a wild man, with unkempt 
beard and ragged hair, pursuing a giant 
butterfly with brilliant wings. 

‘‘ Perhaps he is an escaped madman,”’ 
I thought ; and wondered how he had 
strayed so far from seats of education 
and learning. 

And then I took a few more steps 
and saw a vine-covered cottage near 
the small stream. And, in a little 
grassy glade, I saw May Martha Man- 
gum plucking wild flowers. 

She straightened up and looked at 
me. For the first time since I knew 
her I saw her face—which was the 
colour of the white keys of a new piano 
—turn pink. I walked toward her with- 
out a word. She let the gathered flowers 
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trickle slowly from her hand to the grass. 
‘“‘T knew you would come, Jim,” she said 
clearly. ‘‘ Father wouldn't let me write, 
but I knew you would come.” 

What followed you may guess—there 
was my waggon and team just across 
the river. 


I’ve often wondered what good too 
much education is to a man if he can’t 
use it for himself. If all the benefits 
of it are to go to others, where does it 
come in? 

For May Martha Mangum abides with 
me. There is an eight-room house in a 
live-oak grove, and a piano with an 
automatic player, and a good start 
toward the three thousand head of 
cattle is under fence. 

And when I ride home at night my 
pipe and slippers are put away in places 
where they cannot be found. 

But, who cares for that—who cares 
—who cares? 

O. HENRY. 


MAIDS 


"VE knawed a many o’ Devon maids with cheeks merry an’ red, 
They’m pleasant an’ ’ansum single, an’ homely an’ cosy wed ; 
But I shan’t marry a Devon maid ; I reckon I’d rather be dead. 


‘VE seed a many o’ London maids abroad in London Town, 
They’m larky an’ flittery single, but marryin’ calms ’em down ; 
But I shan’t marry a London maid; I reckon I’d rather drown. 


Fo I have knawed the Cornish maids, an’ like ’em best of any. 
So take the London an’ Devon maids—they’m goin’ at two a penny; 
An’ I shan’t marry nobody else, for I be tokened to Jénny. 





BERNARD MOORE. 
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SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 





Riego, an undeveloped natural port of Costanagua (Central America), is German in all but 
name, and is governed in fact by the Brothers Mulken. O’Creagh, the newly-appointed 
British vice-consul, making investigations in the interior on his own account, is nearly 
shot for his pains by an Indian agent of Mulken. Sparing the native his life, he ts shown 
in return, quite unexpectedly, the Secret. His knowledge of it enables him to turn the 
tables on Mulkens—tin fact, to enforce advantageous terms for his silence. At this juncture, 
Blake, a ‘‘ trained investigator’’ attached to the U.S.A. Panama Canal Zone secret service, 
appears at Riego, ostensibly in quest of a rare orchid, really to report on the German 
activity and the mystery behind it. He accepts O’Creagh’s hospitality and finds the vice- 
consul’s daughter Eileen, whom he had previously met at Panama, increasingly attractive. 





CHAPTER IX 
THE PLOT 


ANS MULKEN, like his bro- 
ther in general physical 
effect, differed from him in 
vital details. Franz was 

taciturn—wasted no words, meditated 
profoundly before he ventured on 
speech. Hans, when he wished to con- 
ceal his thought, did so under a veil of 
verbosity. He chattered, and often 
arrived at things he wished to know or 
questions he wanted to ask without 
making a single direct inquiry. It was 
a sort of grim concentration that the 
employees of the firm feared in Franz. 
In Hans they began by being con- 
temptuous of his continual prating, 
went on to the discovery that in the 


multitude of words there was a very 
distinct purpose, and ended by fearing 
and disliking him intensely. He used 
talk to make talk, and in the victim’s 
replies found the material he wanted. 
Of words he made snares. 

In his intercourse with his brother, 
however, he could be as laconic as 
Franz himself—or rather had no desire 
to be otherwise. As a matter of fact 
his continual practice of prolixity made 
him lacking in terseness—though at 
times he toiled to make this virtue his 
own. 

In the shade of the fern palm, which 
was the pivot, so to speak, of the 
brothers’ garden, the two sat smoking. 
For a space of a hundred feet around 
the tree the soil was bare—nothing was 
sown in these beds that could rise to 
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be cover for so much as a squirrel. 

Men nodded significantly at the spot. 

“When they talk, they talk unheard,” 

said the Indians and _half-breeds. 

“‘ None can approach unseen, and as for 

the tree itself—they search it before they 

begin a conversation.” 

There was, indeed, a tradition that 
a little cook-boy, who there sought 
asylum from the wrath of the cook, 
fell—to use an apposite simile—from 
the frying-pan into the fire. Hans 
discovered him. The child did not sit 
down with comfort for a week. 

Franz had a sheet of notepaper upon 
his knee. From this he was reading: 
“ Ayuda—ninety-eight votes. Erimon 
—one hundred and seven. Corrmayor 
—fifty. Solidad—ten.” It was the 
end of the list. He took off his pince- 
nez and looked at his brother for com- 


ment. 

Hans nodded. ‘‘ Solidad—ten!”’ he 
echoed. ‘‘ I never even heard of the 
place. It is—where? ” 


‘“‘ Wherever I find it advisable for ten 
votes to camp,” said Franz imperturb- 
ably. ‘“‘ As registrar of the. district 
that is my affair and nobody else’s.”’ 

Hans grinned. “ It is well thought 
of, and you are very clever, brother,” 
he agreed. “ But it is no use being 
clever for cleverness’s sake. Bluntly, 
what are we to reckon on—finally ? ” 

“ Thirty-one thousand votes electing 
forty-nine members,” said the other. 
“ That—not counting the President of 
the Chamber—leaves us in a minority 
of eleven.” 

Hans’ shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“Eleven deputies to be bought at— 
say—twenty thousand marks per head. 
Expensive, but I see no way out of it.” 

Franz took the cigar from his lips 
and spat expressively. ‘‘ Gott in Him- 
mel! I wish I saw that way!” he 
aspired. “‘I have not called you here 
to discuss expenses! Seriously and 
specifically I have to tell you that we 
can’t buy them!” 

Hans made an inarticulate noise to 
express incredulity. ‘‘Can’t!” he cried. 
“You mean they have refused—you 
have asked them ? ” 

“Precisely. It is phenomenal—it is 


outside all experience of Central Ameri- 
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can practical politics, but it isso! 
Barranco has infected his supporters 
with something of his own visionary 
nature. They prattle to me of purity 
—of progress—of reform! A_ good 
blank wall and a firing party are the 
reforms I’d extend to them!”’ 

Hans stared at his brother. Franz 
was combing his beard with his claw- 
like fingers ; his whole pose expressed ex- 
asperation and—less obviously—doubt. 

Hans made an emphatic gesture. 
“What is it to be, then?” he de- 
manded. “If we cannot buy, are we 
to take? Is that the conclusion ? ” 

Franz nodded. “ The sooner the 
better,” he said. ‘“‘ Time is getting on, 
and every day lost is a day in which 
we can be betrayed.” 

“ Betrayed ?”’ Hans spoke with a 
sudden panting rasp. “Who? That 
English swine—O’Creagh ? ” 

“Pst !’’ said Franz testily. ‘‘ What 
has he to gain as against the enormous 
amount he would lose? No; he is well 
bought and well paid for. I mean 
that politically—as well as physically— 
we are all living on a volcano. The 
Indians ? Think what a providence of 
Heaven it is that their traditions have 
not allowed them to sell us a hundred 
times. But others, who are not Indians, 
will penetrate the barrier of the Muralla 
some day, and then, unless we are 
politically safe, where shall we be? 
The Americans have had a hint—of 
something. That is why that spy landed 
last night. He is going’ to hunt for 
orchids—there!”’ He lifted his hand 
and waved it north-westward towards 
the forest. 

Hans grunted. ‘ May the Pit be his 
abode!’ he aspired. ‘‘ But how do 
you know he is a spy and not what he 
claims to be—a botanist ? ” 

“He comes from the Zone—that 
alone is suspicious—but I have heard 
of him before. He was behind the 
scenes when Panama became—Panama! 
He has been the yeast in other political 
bakings ! ”’ 

Hans sighed. ‘‘ Curse him—curse the 
Americans—curse that idealistic fool 
Barranco—curse everything!  Fifty- 
five years old am I, and never, so it 
seems, to have a quiet month of normal 
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life. But asingle spy? Surely he can 
be dealt with practically ?” 

“In time. For the moment that 
featherbed, that gassy balloon of a 
doctor has offered him lodgings—for an 
indefinite stay. It means detaching 
at least a couple of men to see that he 
doesn’t reach the jungle some night— 
unhindered.” 

“Let him go!” protested Hans. 
“Let him go and then—he can catch 
fever! Saperlipoppette! Alone, in 
the jungle, he is easily dealt with ? ” 

Franz shook his head. “ They will 
be keeping touch with him—his friends 
in Panama. If he comes to harm in- 
quiry will be made. Half-a- dozen will 
come to confirm the fate of one. He 
has to live—for the moment—but he 
must be well—hindered.” 

Hans growled wearily. ‘‘ More ex- 
pense and more nerve-fret!” he 
lamented. “‘I am stout—I own it— 
but if I allowed my nerves to get posses- 
sion of me I should be like a lath! 
What with looking after those within 
and repelling those without, one is for 
ever on the worry! Lieber Gott! May 
I within a year retire from Costanagua 
with life and my hard-earned wages, 
and I will ask no more of Fate! Oh to 
be in a well regulated country, with the 
only beer worth drinking at one’s con- 
stant service! Or if one could import 
it! Or rather, if one had imported it, 
if one could keep it sound! Then one 
might be able to support all this sort 
of thing. One would have something 
to lean upon and look forward to! ”’ 

His brother sniffed. ‘‘ If you drank 
you would talk more, and God knows 
you now use twenty words where one 
would do! Look at O’Creagh! Es- 
sentially a drunkard, and he knew it. 
And yet, when he saw how his self- 
interest was chained by whisky, how 
he flung it off! If he’d stayed the sot 
he arrived, what an easy bargain we 
could have made of him!” 

Hans beat his fist upon the arm of 
his chair in suddenly unleashed irrita- 
tion. “ The pig dog!” he cried. “ It 
would give me satisfaction that no 
money could buy to stamp my heel 
upon his face ! ” 

Franz frowned. ‘ What is the good 
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of being hysterical?’ he demanded. 
“Rather copy his phlegm and self- 
restraint. And we want his help— 
O’Creagh has got to be in the middle of 
this next business.” 

“To sell us!” said Hans sullenly. 
“To pocket our money and then get a 
second price elsewhere ! ” 

“You're a fool!” retorted Franz. 
“What second prize is there? If he 
blurts what he knows, all the world 
knows it. There is only one price, and 
that is for silence. He is perfectly 
well aware where his advantage lies, 
and that is in being true to us. And 
we are going to use him—as a cover.” 

Hans shrugged his shoulders. “Go 
your own way—believe in him!” he 
said. ‘‘ And yet—you have just had 
evidence of how he has lied to you.” 

Franz turned his eyes upon his 
brother in sombre inquiry. ‘‘ Lied ? 
How ?”’ he asked. 

“ As if it didn’t leap at one!” cried 
Hans. ‘‘ From the moment you told 
of your vision of the dead—of your 
ghostly Indian, Ayuda, who should 
have killed O’Creagh and whom 
O’Creagh professed to kill. You saw 
no spirit—it was the man_ himself. 
Why not ?. You have only O’Creagh’s 
word for it. And you have so little 
imagination that you faint at the 
sight ! ” 

Franz looked at him meditatively. 
“So little? ’’ he repeated. “So little ?”’ 
He paused. “I have seen the risen 
dead before, brother—it is not a sign 
I welcome.”’ 

Hans flung up his arms. “A thou- 
sand thunders! You and your dead 
who are only half dead with laughing 
at you! Well—we leave it—we do not 
argue, because we have argued a thou- 
sand times! To continue your story. 
You are going to use O’Creagh—how ? ” 

“As a reputable witness to fling in 
the astonished faces of the nations,” 
said Franz. ‘I have decided to bring 
off our big coup—here ! ”’ 

Hans nearly leaped from his chair. 
“ Here—in Riego!” he cried. ‘ But 
in God’s name—how—how ? ” 

Franz grinned. “I’m showing im- 
agination,” he said. ‘‘ Barranco is get- 
ting reports—odd rumours are reaching 
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him. I’m going to add to them. 
That’s all. Then—if I know the man 
—he’ll come personally to investigate 
them. Think of the safety of it! In 
Corrieda it means bloodshed, barriers, 
the turn of Fortune’s wheel decided by 
a well-aimed volley or a charge of 
shrapnel. Here? If he brings the 
escort of a whole battalion, what have 
we to fear ? ”’ 

Hans drew a deep breath. “ It’s 
colossahl!’’ he cried. “‘ And O’Creagh 
is to give impartial testimony that it is a 
real popular uprising which calls for no 
criticism from America or Europe ? ” 

“Naturally,” said Franz. ‘ That is 
obvious.” 

Hans meditated. ‘“‘ Barranco in our 
hands does not mean Corrieda ours,” 
he demurred hesitatingly. “‘ Barranco 
is not Costanagua.” 

“At present he is half of it,’ re- 
torted Franz. “‘ One has got to risk 
something, and we can none of us live 
for ever. I’m going down now to in- 
struct O’Creagh on the subject. I 
think, too, that he may be able to 
arrange something about this Ameri- 
can spy.” 

“Why O’Creagh ?’”’ demanded Hans. 
“Why not any of our own proved 
men ? ”’ 

“On the same principle of outside 
testimony,” argued Franz. “ An acci- 
dent which happens to an American 
citizen in Costanagua—and especially 
in this part of it—may be liable to mis- 
construction. Ifthe British vice-consul 
is present to testify that it was an 
accident, that’s another matter.” 

Hans chuckled. ‘I give you best!” 
he admitted. ‘“ This morning your 
imagination is in fine fettle, brother- 
let! And O’Creagh’s price for that ? 
What will it be? As yet we have only 
learned his scale of charges in blackmail 
and treachery.” 

“He will be extortionate, but even 
then cheap—for us,”’ said Franz equably, 
and, with a nod, rose and paced away 
towards the town. He turned, before 


he reached his office, and made his way 
towards the vice-consulate bungalow. 
Before the still uncleared breakfast- 
table he found Eileen O’Creagh and her 


guest. 
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He bowed, and mentioned that he had 
come on business. Saul was summoned 
to show him into the major’s business 
room. Eileen looked at him curiously 
as he disappeared. “It is almost 
paternal—his smile and his manner, is 
it not?’ she asked. ‘And yet? Six 
months ago he almost refused to acknow- 
ledge our existence.” 

“A woman's gentle influence,” sug- 
gested Blake, with a meaning smile. 
“You have been playing Una to his 
Lion ? ” 

She laughed. ‘‘ What a very, very 
outrageously bad shot !”’ she retorted. 
“His outlook is the middle-aged Ger- 
man’s invariable outlook. He thinks 
women should cook.” 

“The gross materialist! The pig! 
The rat!’’ commented Blake, and then 
the Cid, whose posture so far had in- 
dicated all that was blamelessly placid, 
suddenly chose to misinterpret the gist 
of the last syllable. With joyous outcry 
he leaped beneath the breakfast table in 
pursuit of an imaginary rodent. 

Chaos came again with a swiftness 
which it is almost impossible to define. 
The contents of the cream jug and the 
syrup of the half-eaten pawpaw mingled 
hideously in Eileen’s lap. 

Saul, drawn by the uproar and 
learned in experience of the Cid’s im- 
pulsiveness, appeared, napkin in hand. 
The wreckage was removed by his 
underlings, the cause of it banished to 
the disgrace of an impromptu kennel in 
the fuel shed. Eileen retired to find 
an alternative for the damaged skirt. 

She wore, as many habitués of the 
tropics wear, jute shoes. She passed 
noiselessly to her room, made the 
change, and as noiselessly came back. 
She passed the closed door of her 
father’s office. 

Franz Mulken was speaking—under 
the stress of emotion. His voice was 
raised irritably. ‘“‘ This spy—Blake?”’ 
he said. “ You will have also to see 
to that!”’ 

Eileen O’Creagh stopped, her hand 
unconsciously rising to her breast as if 
she sought the heart-beat which she 
had most certainly missed. 

Inside the room there was a little 
pause, as if the question lacked im- 
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mediate answer. Then her father’s 
voice came with its usual imperturbable 


inflection. ‘‘ On the accustomed terms, 
my dear Mulken, | will see to any- 
thing.” 


The listener quivered. 

“My idea was that when he goes 
into the woods you should go with 
him.” Franz’s voice was significant of 
the stubborn, relentless face which she 
could not see. 

Again that pregnant pause. 

“ Another little picnic—a longer one 
this time.”” The half-sneering empha- 
sis was to her incredible, and yet it was 
her own parent who was speaking. 
“Very well, my friend. I, too, will 
develop an enthusiasm for orchids— 
my services shall be at Mr. Richard 
Blake’s disposal.’ 

“And you will return—without 
him?” Franz spoke with slow and 
stolid distinctness. 

“ And I shall return—my intuitions 
tell me—without him,” returned 
O’Creagh, and there was the sound of 
a chair being pushed aside as some one 
rose to his feet. 

Eileen fled; and felt as if she fled 
from a terror to a terror—from a night- 
mare into the grip of a yet more hideous 
reality. White-faced, trembling, she 
passed out into the verandah and 
dropped into her chair. 

Blake rose with an exclamation. 
“What is it?” he cried breathlessly. 
“You're ill—you’re fainting ! ”’ 

For the moment she could not an- 
swer. She could only make vehement 
signs to him. The tread of her father 
and his guest following down the pas- 
sage came imminently near. Blake 
hesitated, made as if to speak, and then 
closed his lips firmly. It was, indeed, 
with absolute imperturbability that he 
looked up into O’Creagh’s face as the 
latter made his appearance. 

The major was smiling—he was the 
incarnation of cordiality. And on 
Franz Mulken’s stolid face, too, was 
some hint of an amiable reserve. 
O’Creagh came directly to an explana- 
tion of his own enthusiasm. “It is 
all settled—your expedition,” he told 
Blake gaily. ‘‘ You want a director of 
your affairs? Behold him!” He in- 
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dicated himself with a sweep of the 
hand. 

Blake stared from the Englishman to 
the German. Instinct told him that 
behind this profuseness of goodwill an 
explanation lay hid. Eileen’s white 
face and trembling lips? Was it pos- 
sible that what accounted for these 
was also the cause of her father’s sud- 
den fervour ? P 

“T’m afraid I don’t understand,” 
he said. “I had given up—for the mo- 
ment—any idea of a formal expedition. 
Since my arrangement with Don Con- 
cepcion I had determined to make 
Riego my headquarters and explore the 
jungle at haphazard from day to day.” 

“ And I,” cried the major, ‘‘ because 
I want an excuse for a holiday, have 
arranged for you—and quite differ- 
ently! A few drops of youthful blood 
have got warm in my veins—the pioneer 
spirit grips me! We will have a couple 
of weeks in the jungle, you and I, and 
the purple orchid shall surrender to our 
determination ! ”’ 

Blake’s eyebrows rose in amazement. 
“ You will come with me?” Because 
he found O’Creagh’s proposal so sud- 
denly perplexing he turned his look of 
inquiry full upon O’Creagh’s daughter. 
She met it coolly, quietly and without 
reply. He hesitated—he stammered. 

“ But—but I cannot possibly trade 
to that extent upon your kindness,” 
he protested. “‘It’s—it’s altogether too 
much ! ” 

O’Creagh laughed amiably and 
gripped his hand. “It’s all cut and 
dried—it’s settled !’’ he cried, “‘ Our 
friend here is providing equipment— 
tents, mules, everything. I merely 
have to take a couple of my own peons. 
You can’t escape, because—to be en- 
tirely frank with you—I yearn to come. 
I hunger for just that sort of holiday. 
I have, in fact, already cabled my 
friend in Colon that I am unable to 
meet him. You can’t let me perjure 
myself.’’ 

“ But—but—what can I say?” de- 
murred Blake. The words were, in- 
deed, only too crudely explanatory of 
his position. What could hesay? He 
wanted time to think—to probe for an 
explanation. He turned suddenly to 
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the girl beside him. ‘“‘ But you?” he 
asked. “I can’t allow you to be left 
utterly to yourself—here ! ”’ 

For a moment she did not answer. 
Franz Mulken filled the interval with 
his wearily impatient voice. “If you 
are dull, Miss O’Creagh, let us know. 
Hans and I will come and make music 
with you.” 

She looked at him, and then offered 
him a little bow in which, some intui- 
tion told Blake, there was a shaft of 
sarcasm. ‘‘I shall not be dull,” she 
said calmly, “and for a very good 
reason. I am going too!” 

There was a queer pause. O’Creagh 
looked at his daughter with a keen, 
searching glance which died into a 
smile of placid amusement. Then he 
laughed. ‘“‘ Well,” he said, looking now 
not at her, but at the German, “ why 
not—why not, indeed ? ” 

Franz stared at him. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘ Why not ? ” 
he echoed. ‘‘ And, under the circum- 
stances, why not invite Don Concepcion 
as well? With a lady in the party you 
will feel safer—with a doctor.” 


O’Creagh made a joyous motion of 


assent. “It will be glorious—glori- 
ous!” he cried. “One big picnic! 
My dear child, we are grateful to you 
—your suggestion is admirable ! ”’ 

She did not answer, and Blake, look- 
ing at her, found her expression an 
enigma—one which, for the time being, 
he made no attempt to solve. A queer 
exultation took possession of him. One 
fact alone dominated his intelligence. 
He was to be in her company—in all 
the intimate association of camp life— 
for a whole fortnight. He felt an in- 
sane desire to shout aloud and wave 
his hat. 

“T accept!” he said warmly. “ Of 
course I accept—now! But I have 
no words to express my gratitude. It’s 
beyond me! ”’ 

O’Creagh slapped him on the back. 
“‘ And don’t express them in the wrong 
quarter, my friend,” he advised. ‘“ To 
our good Alcalde belongs the credit of 
this and every plan for the good of 
Riego and her guests. He is our local 
Providence—he is indeed!” He 
beamed softly at the German. 
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Franz grunted. ‘‘ And you go when ? 
To-morrow ? ” 

O’Creagh smiled his assent. “ To- 
morrow, benefactor! To-morrow! A 
red-letter day indeed!” 


CHAPTER X 
FATE’S INTERVENTION 


“* T F one of the saintliest of the canon- 
ised had descended straight from 
Paradise a week back, and had 

informed me of where I should find my- 

self within seven days of his revela-. 
tion, I should have fallen away from 
all sense of religion! The Heavenly 

Abodes? Those, in the Good God’s 

own Good Time, I may hope to see if the 

exercise of my profession in a German- 
infested swamp doesnot destroy the rem- 
nants of faith which still hang by me. 

Yes—thither, by favour of Our Lady 

and Saint Peter, I duly aspire to 

ascend. But to the summit of this 

Cordillera tableland? Nothing, I as- 

sure you, best friends, was further from 

my thoughts. Finding myself here I 

lose myself in astonishment ! ”’ 

Don Concepcion waved his hand ex- 
pansively, indicating the mapped out- 
line of valley and gorge and mountain 
and forest which lay before him. The 
westering sun lit up the great ocean of 
leaf and creeper which spread out from 
the foot of the rock wall below. He, 
with Blake and Eileen O’Creagh, stood 
upon the brink of a huge uncreviced 
crag, staring towards an horizon which 
was rimmed with a silver band of sea. 
And it was not the Atlantic which limited 
their vision. 

The ridge upon which they stood was 
the very spine of Costanagua, yet with- 
in view of the Pacific waves which 
touched her breast. 

Eileen smiled at him encouragingly. 
“‘Courage—and the spirit of the pio- 
neer!’’ she cried. ‘‘ These are what 
spurred you, Don Concepcion. It has 
been our privilege to recognise and 
renew our own strength in them.” 

The Spaniard made a puffing noise. 
“Courage? The spirit of the pioneer ? 
Piff—paff! Bim—bam—bom!” he 
derided. ‘‘ There is no courage needed— 
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only a good mule; and your father pro- 
vided him—a mule among mules—a 
perfect dragon of energy and power ! 
Pioneer—I am no pioneer! I crossed 
this very tableland and stood upon this 
very cliff-head as a ten-year-old boy. 
It was by this way that my father 
and his fellow prospectors travelled in 
their search for mining properties five- 
and-forty years ago! I recognise the 
spot—there is no possibility of mis- 
take!” 

A gleam of interest shone in Blake’s 
eyes. ‘‘ But you came first by way of 
the river,” he said. ‘‘ You must have 
passed over the land between here and 
the Muralla Encarnada instead of by 
the foothills as we have done? What 
is your recollection of the way ? ”’ 

Don Concepcion hunched his shoul- 
ders. “‘I remember that all things 
seemed to minister to the enjoyment of 
a child—forest, lakes, monkeys, birds. 
My parent solemnly cursed and triply 
cursed the lot. For him they had no 
fascinations.”’ 

“There is nothing outstanding in 
your memory? Only the forest and 
the hills ? ”’ 

“And the people,” said Don Concep- 
cion solemnly. “ They could hardly 
evade my attention—in fact, they made 
a bid for it.” 

“The people ? The Indians ? ” 

“Who else? Villains of a hideous 
inhospitality ! They possessed blow- 
pipes then instead of the Belgian and 
German fowling-pieces for which they 
give ten toilsomely earned dollars now. 
Pht! I can hear the twang of the little 
dart as it quivered into a cactus bush 
at my elbow!” 

“Adventures ! You experienced all 
this at the age of ten, and never re- 
vealed it till now!’ Eileen shook a 
finger at him. ‘‘ And I thought you 
open-minded, simple-souled. To think 
of such secretiveness ! ’ 

Don Concepcion did not respond to 
her mockery. He gave a little shiver. 
“It is an incident I would like to for- 
get—indeed, I chatter too much. Ugh! 
it was ugly—that business. They 
launched themselves upon us like one 
battalion—men, women, boys! My 
father and the others—they had to 
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shoot. I? I saw too much. In five 
minutes I was hiding my face and stop- 
ping my ears!” 

Eileen gave a shudder. The few 
bald words conjured up a picture in 
which the prevailing colour was an in- 
effaceable red. The smile died utterly 
from her face. ‘‘ But if they attacked 
you?’ she deprecated. ‘‘ You had, 
after all, to defend yourselves.”’ 

He nodded. “ True enough,” he 
agreed, “‘ but none the less _ horrible, 
And they had their superstitions which 
we might have respected.” 

“They attacked you—why ?”’ she 
asked. 

“The devil himself must have sup- 
plied the answer to that,” he said. 
“There seemed no reason—but they 
fell upon us foaming! We had been 
told that all who adventured upon this 
tableland did so at the risk of their 
lives, but we had paid no heed. It 
was a matter of their religion—so it 
seemed. They were eager to surrender 
every breath in their bodies rather 
than that we should pursue our in- 
vestigations.” 

Blake looked at him incredulously. 
“ And that was in the days before Mul- 
ken Brothers?” he cried. “ They 
were not the ones, then, to originate 
the system of a closed preserve around 
the Muralla ?”’ 

Don Concepcion looked at him medi- 
tatively. “‘ That had not struck me 
before, do you know,” he said. “ It is 
true. Mulken Brothers have inherited 
the country and they have, in a way, 
kept to its traditions. It is quaint, if 
you come to think of it. It is astound- 
ingly quaint.” 

“ Are there traditions of treasure, or 
gems, in this part of the world?’ 
asked Blake. ‘‘ I never heard of any 

definitely. The Indians never show 
themselves rich. They could not have 
been defending mines ? ”’ 

Don Concepcion shook his head. 
“ The country—more especially the 
Muralla Encarnada—has_ been pros- 
pected a dozen times; my father's 
party was only one among many, 
though perhaps the first. It was ob- 
vious that the Muralla contained cop- 
per, but not in sufficient quantity for 
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profitable working. At least, no one 
thought so but Mulken Brothers. As 
for the Indians—I suppose they have 
been gradually annihilated. In the 
valleys a few still live and debase 
themselves with aguardiente. On the 
hills, I understand, they are never 
seen.” 

He fell into a sudden taciturnity 
which was unlike him, staring out 
across the green waste with eyes which 
were reconstructing, in spite of himself, 
the tragedies of his youth. 

Blake produced a pair of binoculars 
and began using them systematically, 
sweeping the foreground first and gradu- 
ally advancing his inspection away from 
the immediate vicinity. 

Suddenly he made an exclamation. 
He had the glasses steadily aimed upon 
a point about half-a-mile distant in the 
forest below. A breaking away of the 
cliff had formed a landslide which had 
grooved the forest like a _ gigantic 
chisel Over a dozen acres a mass of 
trunks and withered stems lay twined 
in intricate confusion. 

“There are still Indians upon the 


hills, Don Concepcion,”’ he announced. 
“T see one.” 

He passed the binoculars. 

The Spaniard took them, focused, 
and in his turn gave an exclamation. 


He turned towards the camp. Through 
the trees the tents shone white a couple 
of hundred yardsaway. “The rifles! ”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Mother of God! The 
rifles, and all the speed we can com- 
pass | ”’ 

The other two looked at him with as- 
tonishment. ‘ Rifles!’”’ They echoed 
the word incredulously. ‘‘ Weare going 
to be attacked—by Indians ? ” 

But Don Concepcion was lumbering 
down the trail by now. He waved his 
arms excitedly, thundering his com- 
mands to Saul. It was not till the 
major-domo thrust a Mannlicher and 
a belt of cartridges into his hands that 
he vouchsafed an explanation. He 
did not halt-—he merely changed his 
direction. This time he was making 
obviously for the landslide. Blake, in- 
fected by his excitement though still 
Ignorant of its cause, also swept up 
his own rifle and followed. Eileen 
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hesitated, asked a breathless question, 
and ran at Blake’s side. Don Con- 
cepcion panted half-a-dozen sentences. 
“It isawoman... withachild... 
She is followed . . . and does not know 
it... . You are young . . . use your 
speed.” 

Blake made a vehement gesture. 
“Followed ?””’ he cried. ‘‘ By other 
Indians? By whitemen? By what?” 

“ Jaguars!” gasped the Don. “A 
pair—with cubs!” 

Blake waited for no further explana- 
tion. He raced forward, threading his 
way between the giant trunks, bursting 
the veil of the lianas ; and so came out 
on the tangled slope of debris which had 
fallen from the ruined cliff. 

A cry greeted him—a cry of terror. 
A woman was staring up at him from 
the undergrowth at his feet, her dark 
eyes brimmed with fear. Suddenly he 
understood. He himself was the source 
of her misgiving. His appearance 
armed in that solitude was enough. 
She was hugging to her a child—a little 
statuette of bronze, with bead-like eyes. 
She incarnated maternal apprehension. 
It was the pose of the female beast, 
ready to defend her cub. 

Behind her, forty yards away, Blake 
had seen something like a shadow move, 
and then, at the sound of her cry, sink 
into tense stillness. Two dark blurs 
lay along a ceiba trunk motionless. 

He plunged forward, holding up his 
rifle. The woman screamed again. 
He waved his hand—he tried to make 
a gesture which was reassuring. She 
was blind to all but the imagined terror 
of the moment. 

He made his voice imperious—he 
called on her to halt. She only blun- 
dered back with increasing speed— 
straight for the peril which she did not 
see. And he could not shoot—she was 
between him and his target; he could 
only follow, shouting fiercely. 

In an ordinary way shouts would 
have sufficed—the jaguar, for all its 
fierceness, is a shy, suspicious brute. 
But here were two who had tra#led their 
victim from far, seen her within their 
power, and had with them the goad of 
their hungry young. The male shifted 
his position, glancing uneasily from one 
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figure to the other, and snarled. But the 
fugitive was deaf to everything but the 
crash of the following steps behind. 

The female jaguar had not altered 
her position. She seemed to cling 
close and yet closer to the trunk upon 
which she was crouched, as if she would 
incorporate her very body with the 
wood, The hair upon her withers 
stood up stiffly—every thew and sinew 
in her body seemed to contract into 
tenseness ; the rippled skin tightened, 
as it were, upon a hidden spring wait- 
ing to be unleashed. Her eyes were 
green points of flame. 

Brought to a momentary halt by the 
sudden rip and snatch of a prickly pear 
frond in her ragged skirt, the woman 
looked up and saw the menace of those 
eyes. This time her cry seemed to 
touch the limits of human despair. 
One hand still clutched her baby, but 
the other was flung into the air with a 
supreme gesture which acknowledged, 
as it were, finality—the decree of a fate 
against which there was no appeal. 

Without a sound the black bolt was 
launched into the air. 

At the same time, firing blindly from 
the hip, Blake pulled the trigger. 

The dark mass, all four limbs sil- 
houetted against the background of 
grey and green, contracted with a queer, 
wrenching motion before it thudded to 
earth. Aspread in mid-air, it touched 
earth contracted into an irregular lump. 
And this motion repeated itself a hun- 
dred times. Within a couple of yards 
of the woman it lay, folding and un- 
folding its mighty limbs, rending the 
undergrowth, sending a scurry of leaf 
and mould and twig like a very foun- 
tain into the brush. The foam from 
its gnashing lips fell white against the 
woman’s breast. 

She turned blindly to flee. And in 
the same moment Blake, clubbing his 
rifle, leaped towards her, passed her, 
and received full fronted the shock of 
the male jaguar’s charge. For, coward 
as the brute was to his own peril, to his 
mate’s rescue he brought all his powers 
of brutish rage. Man and beast went 
down huddled together—huddled, too, 
into the embrace of the thicket. 

The woman shrieked again, hesitated, 
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and then turned desperately. She tore 
from her bosom the folded shawl in 
which she had slung her child. She 
leaned warily across the struggle, and 
then, with a dexterous jerk, dropped the 
cloth across the jaguar’s throat and eyes, 

It snarled and tore fiercely at the veil, 
By mere luck it tightened the folds 
about its neck. It rolled over, battling 
with suffocation, swirling its mighty 
limbs against the empty air. 

Blake lay for a moment inert and 
dazed. The blood was gushing from 
his shoulder and arm. The woman 
stooped again, screamed, thrust out a 
hand and dragged vehemently at his 
collar. He rose stumblingly, leaning 
against her. 

He swayed, and the rifle clattered at 
his feet. She cried out, picked it up, 
thrust it into his hand. Vaguely, al- 
most automatically, he drew a cart- 
ridge from his belt, and slipped it into 
the breach. 

From behind came acry. He looked 
round. Don Concepcion was stagger- 
ing down the slope, the perspiration 
streaming across his face, his eyes 
blazing. At his heels Eileen brushed 
through the clinging scrub. But a 
third figure was coming into view, leap- 
ing across the matted branches of the 
trees, gesticulating, half hidden still by 
the interlacing thicket, striving desper- 
ately through the maze of trunks. 

Don Concepcion cried out again, 
warningly, motioning Blake to leap 
aside. He poised his rifle—his voice 
rose to falsetto heights—he howled! 
‘Give me room!” he cried. “God 
and all His Saints—give me room to 
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shoot 

Slowly Blake wheeled in the direction 
pointed by the swaying rifle, and in 
that moment the ragged veil which 
swathed the jaguar’s muzzle was rent 
apart. 

Blake rocked sideways, tried to raise 
his own weapon, failed, tried again, and 
then, painfully, grudgingly, brought the 
butt up against his bleeding shoulder. 
In that moment the jaguar sprang. 

It was the shock rather than any 
considered aim or impulse that did it 
—that smote Blake’s finger hard upon 
the trigger as the brute’s head struck 
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the rifle-muzzle in the termination of 
its leap. And the report was slurred 
—stifled, as it were—against the folds 
of fur and heaving flesh. Man and 
beast went down again, but this time the 
beast lay motionless and did not stir. 
The gaping hole in its chest was ex- 
planation enough of that. With a 
scream that seemed to interpret rage, 
triumph, pain, terror, the woman 
stamped her foot upon the grinning 
mask and then flung herself at Blake’s 
side. And that other half-seen figure 
which had fought into view through 
the interlacing branches leaped reck- 
lessly down and joined her, echoing her 
cry. It was another Indian this—a man, 
who laid his hand upon Blake’s chest and 
stared eagerly into his half-closed eyes. 

Don Concepcion burst through the 
undergrowth, and flung the two kneel- 
ing figures right and left. One glance 
at the lacerated arm was enough for his 
professional eye. It was through the 
gap in a rent artery that Blake’s life- 
blood was being pumped away. He 
dragged Eileen towards him. 

“Hold him up—so!* he panted. 
“Now place the ball of your thumb 
here—so!’’ He pushed her into posi- 
tion behind Blake’s back. He closed 
her hand upon the edge of the wound. 
“Tf you faint, sefiorita, you disgrace 
yourself!’ he blared, and fell to tear- 
ing a strip from the veil around her hat. 
He grubbed in the soil—found nothing 
but dirt—clamoured fiercely to the 
Indian in Spanish. Man and woman 
dug frantically and produced at last a 
pebble, smooth and round. 

Without a word of explanation he 
whipped Eileen’s fingers aside and re- 
placed them by the pressure of the stone 
held in place by the loosely folded 
veil He broke a twig from an ad- 
Jacent bough, thrust it through the 
Improvised tourniquet, and twisted— 
hard. Slowly the red fountain on 
Blake’s shoulder began to fail, became 
a mere trickle, stopped. And Blake’s 
eyes opened. He viewed the doctor 
with profound discontent. 

“ Here—I say!’’ he demurred, and 
plucked feebly at his arm. 

Don Concepcion seized the erring 
fingers and tucked them mercilessly 
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into their owner’s pocket. ‘‘ Would-be 
suicide!” he roared. “ Be still.”’ 

He was in fine voice again by now— 
he commanded the situation with Jove- 
like ferocity. He conferred with the 
Indians, gesticulating. 

The man nodded, looked round, drew 
a machete from his belt. With half-a- 
dozen skilled strokes he lopped an eight- 
foot pole from a trunk and stripped it 
of twigs. Quickly, methodically he drew 
down and cut into lengths a dozen lianas. 

3lake was swathed in them and by 
their means attached to the branch. 
With the carrier’s grunt the woman— 
first replacing her child in the ragged 
shawl—leaned down and raised one end 
of the pole to her shoulder. The man 
took the other. Keeping sedulously 
out of step, they started slowly up the 
bank. 

Blake, who had submitted so far in 
stolid amazement, suddenly began to 
struggle. “‘“A woman!” he gasped 
protestingly. ‘“‘I can’t be carried by 
her!” 

Don Concepcion’s hand closed upon 
him with the impressiveness of stoutly 
embodied Fate. ‘Can and can’t are 
words best eliminated from your lexi- 
con for the next fortnight, my friend,” 
he remarked. ‘“‘ A woman—an accus- 
tomed carrier—will most certainly be 
your bearer, and another, not unaccus- 
tomed to be obeyed, will be your moral 
and spiritual director. Sefiorita, be 
harsh and domineering to this rebel ! ”’ 

She smiled. And looking up he be- 
came aware of a new light in her eyes 
as she watched him. Something which 
admired, pitied and, at the same time, 
commanded—something before which 
he felt himself again a child. The 
maternal sense? In the presence of 
helplessness it leaps into authority, 
scorning all dominations which it has 
been accustomed to serve. 

There followed half-an-hour of toil, 
struggle, and on Don Concepcion’s part 
profuse perspiration. The lean earth 
was indeed larded and he himself purple 
of face before the little convoy passed 
over the brow of the slope and entered 
the camp. Blake, unstrapped, was trans- 
ferred to his hammock. 

The two Indians watched stolidly till 
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matters were concluded to the doctor’s 
satisfaction. Then the man, taking 
the child in his arms, advanced a step, 
kneeled, and touched his forehead to 
the earth. The baby’s face, solemn, 
wide-eyed, wondering, was _ pressed 
against the hammock foot. In the 
background the woman prostrated her- 
self. Then, without another word, the 
three brown figures rose and were lost 
like shadows in the surrounding bush. 

“They have made you a _ god, 
amigo,”’ said Don Concepcion, “‘ but do 
not let that encourage you to attempt 
any divine authority with me!” 

But Blake shook his head weakly. 
‘“ For the moment I feel only too little 
of a man,” he confessed, and closed his 
eyes convincingly. ’ 

Don Concepcion swore. ‘‘ Physician 
and nurse—that is what we have to be 
for a full week, senorita. And this man 
boasted of his luck ! ”’ 

Blake opened his eyes again; they 
rested on Eileen. “I boasted of my 
luck,” he retorted. ‘‘ Not yours.” 


CHAPTER XI 
EILEEN’S DECISION 


”T “HE Cid’s bark brought Eileen out 
| into the open. Her father was 
strolling up the trail, but halted 
as she appeared, to look with incredu- 
lous eyes at the jaguar skins which Saul 
had hung by well-paraffined cords to 
an adjacent tree. The Cid was capering 
below them, baying his wrath against 
these remnants of ancestral enemies. 

Eileen paced forward. Her father 
looked at her inquiringly. ‘‘ Don Con- 
cepcion—or Blake—or both? Who is 
responsible for these trophies? You 
must have got them close to the camp. 
I have not been away two hours.” 

“Mr. Blake shot them and is hurt,” 
she answered, and, half reluctantly, 
half critically, watched his face as its 
expression responded to her news. It 
lit with sudden unconcealed animation 

and hope. 

“ Badly hurt?” he cried. He com- 
manded his countenance—he managed 
to make it sympathetic almost at once, 
but the gleam in his eyes was still 
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eloquent of his satisfaction. He hesj- 
tated, staring at her keenly. “ Not 
dead ?”’ he protested, and, in spite of 
himself, could scarcely keep a note of 
triumph out of his voice. 

“Not dead,’ she answered. “ But 
with a bad gash across his shoulder, 
It is not deep. Don Concepcion fears 
the fever more than the wound.” 

He made a gesture to express relief, 
“You frightened me badly—for the 
moment,” he said. ‘‘ Fever? Don 
Concepcion is hardly likely to have 
come out to seek jungle adventures 
without plenty of quinine. And Saul 
is a good nurse. Yet it is awkward— 
now. There is no getting away from 
that.” : 

She raised her eyebrows. ‘‘ Now?” 
she repeated. ‘‘ Was that emphasis in- 
tentional? If so—why?” 

He nodded. “‘ Yes,” he said. “I 
have had news from Riego—I met the 
Indian runner who brought it. We 
have to return.”’ 

Her surprise was manifest. ‘“ Re- 
turn? ”’ she cried. “‘ After only three 
days’ absence? ”’ 

“It is a case of purely bad luck,” 
he said. ‘‘ The President is coming to 
Riego—Don Felipe Barranco is paying 
us an Official visit.” 

Her amazement increased. “ And 
nothing had been heard of such a pro- 
posal when we left!’ shesaid. ‘‘ Surely 
that is most extraordinary ? ”’ 

“Certainly unusual,’ agreed her 
father. ‘‘ Former Presidents of Costa- 
nagua have not found it convenient to 
leave the capital during their term of 
office. They were apt to find that a 
holiday was equivalent to an abdication 

the vice-president, or some other 
leading citizen, generally took the op- 
portunity, gathered his friends about 
him, and held an informal election of 
himself. But Don Felipe is firmly in 
the saddle and has, as vice-president, 
a capable and faithful friend in Don 
Carlos Ciervo.”’ 

She meditated over the name as if 
she tried to recall something. ‘‘ Senor 
Ciervo?”’ she repeated. ‘‘ Don Con- 
cepcion has mentioned him to me. He 
alleges that he is a German Jew whose 
name has been naturalised along with 
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his person. 
Hirsch.” 

O’Creagh smiled. ‘‘ It is more than 
possible,” he agreed. “‘ It is these im- 
portations of foreign blood and foreign 
energy which are making Costanagua 
what she is—the pattern of Central 
American political organisations. But 
to return to the pivot of our discussion. 
We have to leave this afternoon. Don 
Concepcion’s official position as well as 
mine make it absolutely incumbent upon 
us to be present.” 

He had begun to continue his stroll 
towards the camp and she was walking 
beside him. Now she came to a sud- 
den halt. ‘‘ Mr. Blake?’ she said. 
“You mean that he has to be left here 
alone—or just with Saul—or the In- 
dians ? ”’ 

“Temporarily, of course. As soon 
as we get down I shall persuade one of 
the St. Vincent de Paul sisters from 
the mission to come and attefid upon 
him. Does Don Concepcion claim that 
it is impossible to move him? If so, 
there is nothing else that can be done.” 

She gave a short dry little laugh. 
“Your imagination seems to me a 
trifle stunted,’ she said. ‘‘ Nothing 
else that can be done! When it is so 
obvious ! ”’ 

He looked at her with a puzzled air 
in which she read that he really had no 
glimpse of her meaning. And it proved 
to her the extent of the opposition 
which she might expect when she made 
it plain. 

“What official duties in Riego have 
I?” she asked. ‘‘ What a nursing 
sister can do can just as surely be done 
by me.” 

He made an angry gesture of the 
hand. ‘‘ That’s absurd—outrageous!”’ 
he cried. ‘‘ You to remain! It’s fly- 
ing in the face of all convention ! ”’ 

This time she laughed unaffectedly. 
“ Convention—in Costanagua ! I think 
we may permit ourselves to neglect 
that.” 

His irritation increased. “It’s im- 
possible—impossible !”’ he cried. “‘ It’s 
out of the question ! ” 
< She looked at him very steadily. 

Convention is all very well in Picca- 
dilly or on Broadway,” she said. 
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“ Here—in the wild—humanity eclipses 
it.” 

He made a vehement motion of dis- 
sent. ‘‘Humanity! I don’t under- 
stand that there is any question of 
humanity! His hurt is not mortal 
your presence will not make the differ- 
ence between life and death ! ”’ 

She looked up at him silently, 
steadily, with an expression—or so his 
suspicions read it—of solemn inquiry. 
. . . A tide of colour rushed into his 
cheek. He made a little inarticulate 
sound. 

“Will it not ?”’ she asked, and her 
eyes burned the question into his. 

He stared at her. His lips parted— 
lips so dry that he moistened them con- 
vulsively as he endeavoured to find 
speech. And his glance was that of a 
man baffled, and furious, and gwzlty / 
Yes—she told herself that a hundred 
times. Guilty—guilty—guilty ! There 
was no longer doubt—she knew, now, 
all that through the last three days she 
had yearned not to believe. Between 
Richard Blake and death she alone 
stood—and would continue to stand. 

She drew herself up. “‘ I shall stay,” 
she said quietly, but with absolute 
finality. “I shall stay!” and as she 
said it turned away. Knowing what 
she did she could no longer confront 
him. Her father? Suddenly — she 
seemed to see in him a stranger—one 
to be loathed ! 

She heard him make again that queer 
inarticulate sound and brush past her. 
She saw him reach the door of the sick 
tent, meeting Don Concepcion at its 
entrance. She watched their exchange 
of question and answer, and then her 
father’s disappearance under the shadow 
of the other tent’s awning. Don Con- 
cepcion came towards her. 

He looked at her with an expression 
half humorous—half reproving. “‘ It 
is sympathetic of you—it is all that is 
womanly—this desire of yours to stay,”’ 
he said, “‘ but I think I ought to agree 
with your father’s estimate of it. Mr. 
Blake is not in serious danger.” 

She smiled at him. “I did not ex- 
pect to find you upon the side of the 
conventionalists, dear friend,”’ she said. 

“Convention!’’ His scorn was 
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the trigger as the brute’s head struck the rifle-muzzle in the termination of its leap (Puge 4/2). 
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terrific. ‘‘ What have any of us to do 
with that! It is your convenience— 
indeed, your safety—which is in my 
mind. No woman should be. left up 
here, with no assistance but that of a 
wounded man, a half-breed, and two 
Indians, to endure the risks of the 
wilderness alone ! ”’ 

She looked at him with amazement. 
“ Risks?”’ she repeated. “‘Whatrisks?”’ 

He made an indefinite gesture of the 
hands. ‘ Wild beasts—wild men 
tempest—fever! This morning’s ad- 
venture should have taught you a 
lesson ! ”’ 

She laughed in her relief. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly it has. It has proved that my 
risks are not increased, but moderated, 
for there are two jaguars the less. For 
fever I have quinine. For tempest the 
double fly of my tent. Wild men? 
You yourself informed me that they 
have practically vanished from these 
hills.” 

“No!” he contradicted sharply. 
“No! I spoke of Indians.” 

She looked surprised. ‘‘ Well ? ’”’ she 
said. ‘‘Has the wilderness any at- 
traction—for others ? ”’ 

“It may have no attraction,” he re- 
torted, “‘ but its cover may be their 
necessity. In the neighbourhood of 
this German-infested Muralla I should 
leave no daughter of mine—I repeat 
it!” 

Through a moment’s silence she 
looked into his perplexed and frowning 
eyes. Then she laid her hand upon his 
arm and drew him forward. Still lead- 
ing him she entered the shadow of 
Blake’s tent. 

He lay dozing, his arms flung out 
upon the light coverlet, his hair matted 
upon his forehead. His face was 
flushed—his veins stood up in a network 
of cords—his lips twitched with rapid 
panting little breaths. Saul, who sat 
beside him, rose as they entered and 
stood looking at them with indifferent, 
apathetic eyes. 

Through a minute they stood watch- 
ing. Then she made a gesture of in- 
quiry. ‘“ He can be left—without any 
fear of complications ? ’’ she asked. 

Don Concepcion shook his head. 
“No,” he allowed. ‘ But, like other 
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men who have been the victim of mis- 
fortune, he must take his chance,”’ 

She nodded. ‘“ Thank you for being 
truthful,” she said simply. ‘“‘ Of course 
that settles it. I shall stay.” And 
she smiled at him serenely—with a de- 
cision in her tones which he could not 
fail to recognise. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ If your 
father cannot persuade you it is not 
for me to try,” he said. ‘‘ There are 
few directions to give. Continue the 
treatment. You have the antiseptics 
and you have quinine. It is probably 
only for a matter of three days.” 

‘In that time the fever will have 
burned itself out?” Her voice was 
incredulous. 

He shook his head. ‘In that time 
I shall—please the Saints—have re- 
turned to you,” he answered. “ Like 
a little dog who has strayed from his 
kennel I must return to mine to make 
my useless bark when the kennel master 
arrives. I shall go and make my re- 
port and exchange meaningless com- 
pliments with our President, who will 
hasten to forget me, and, that task 
being done, I shall hasten back here. 
Doubtless your father will accompany 
me.” 

She smiled gratefully. ‘‘ That is 
good and friendly and—and like you!” 
she cried. ‘‘ After all, what are three 
days! Or even four!’ 

“ Sufficient to make you conspicuous 
with this man !”’ said O’Creagh’s voice 
suddenly from behind her, and she 
wheeled to see that he had emerged 
from the tent at her back. “‘ Sufficient 
for him—to presume on your complais- 
ance!’’ He spoke viciously, wrath- 
fully, and Don Concepcion looked from 
one to the other with doubtful, puzzled 
eyes. 

A flush rose to her cheek. But her 
eyes were grave and her glance un- 
troubled. ‘I see my duty,” she said. 
‘““My mother’s upbringing taught me, 
when I saw that, to see nothing else ! ” 

This time it was his cheek which 
crimsoned again—dully, and into his 
eyes grew a look, suddenly awakened, 
which spoke of pain and, perhaps, of 
some indefinite pang of remorse. He 
turned away, beckoning Saul angrily 
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to bring forward the mules which had 
appeared and were held by the peons 
in the shadow. 

He climbed into the saddle. “I 
absolutely disapprove of your action,” 
he said, ‘‘ but you are too old, if you 
refuse advice, to be given commands. 
When it is too late you will regret it ! ”’ 

He motioned Don Concepcion toward 
the other mule—a monster whose great 
gaunt withers loomed high above its 
colleague, a cordillera topping a foot- 
hill. The doctor hesitated. Then he 
thrust his hand into his breast pocket. 
He produced a small case and pushed it 
into Eileen’s hand. He mounted. 

“ That, sehorita, contains a_ specific 
against forest dangers.’’ He smiled, 
nodding to her. ‘‘ May you have no 
occasion to use it, and may the Holy 
Mother have you constantly in Her pro- 
tection! In four days, then! To our 
re-meeting ! ”’ 

He took off his sombrero, waved it, 
and drove his heel against his steed’s 
flank. She smiled back, waving her 
hand. 

She looked at her father. O’Creagh 
hesitated, made as if to speak, and then 
—shrugged his shoulders. He, in his 
turn, spurred on down the trail. She 
watched the curtain of the forest fall 
behind him and his companion. 

She opened the little case. 

A small automatic pistol winked in 
the sun and half-a-hundred cartridges 
were spilled at her feet. She stooped 
and began carefully to collect them. 

Suddenly she was aware that Saul 
was at her side assisting her. He 
made no comment, but stooped and 
retrieved several which she had missed. 
He handed them to her, at last, with 
one of his grave inclinations of the head. 
“The senorita can use—that?”’ he asked, 
pointing to the contents of the case. 
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She nodded, and lIcoked at the 
man with curiosity. For he seemed to 
have developed a dignity which had not 
been apparent before.. And he watched 
her with eyes which were friendly and 
protective. ‘‘ Why do you ask? ” she 
answered, 

“T am not used to sefioritas who can 
use firearms,” he said imperturbably. 
“If my curiosity presumed I ask for- 
giveness. I would mention that the 
Sefior Blake heard the mules departing 
and—being delirious—believes himself 
deserted. Perhaps it would be as well 
if the sefiorita could reassure him.” 

She wheeled swiftly towards the tent 
and entered. Blake was flushed and 
wide-eyed, muttering and staring at 
the apathetic peon beside him, who, 
with stolid unconcern, stared back. 

She laid her hand upon the burning 
forehead. 

The muttering voice ceased. Intelli- 
gence and recognition woke upon his 
features. “You've returned — re- 
turned !”’ he said wonderingly, and a 
queer, happy little laugh escaped him. 
A glory lit his face—a flame of adora- 
tion kindled in his eyes. 

An odd pulse of gladness thrilled her. 
Scarcely knowing why, she closed her 
hand upon his. “I have not returned, 
for I never went,” she said gently. 

He gave a startled, restless move- 
ment. His voice—and his face—grew 
suddenly dull. “But you have to go 
—now?” There was resignation in 
his tone, but, behind it, she caught the 
inflection of appeal. 

She leaned forward—she spoke slowly 
and distinctly. “‘I am staying... all 
the time,” she said. 

The fever-bright eyes looked up into 
hers incredulously. Then Blake sank 
back upon his pillow with a sigh of im- 
measurable content. 
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By 


HE particular orgy of 
Dinarian revenge 
about which I wish 
to write’ took place 
at Rose Court, the 
country house of Sir 
John Bateman, the 
well-known politician, 
during the summer of last year. Rose 
Court, so named from the wonderful dis- 
play of roses for which the Court is justly 
famous and which, report says, is only 
rivalled in its owner’s affections by his 
passion for his valuable library, is situ- 
ated some few miles from Dinah’s home. 

Sir John is a man of some influence, 
and I was staying with him at the time 
with a view of getting myself adopted 
as the candidate for East Dullshire. 

In due course I made the acquain- 
tance of his daughter Elsie, who was 
about Dinah’s age and, I concluded 
naturally enough, probably a great 
friend of hers. 

My conclusions, however, were quite 
wrong. Relations between the two had 
been strained for some time, and during 
my stay at Rose Court the inevitable 
rupture took place. 

I was sitting writing an important 
letter in the library one afternoon when 
the door was flung violently open and 
a small figure in a riding-habit caracoled 
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into and round the room at top-speed, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Forrie-worrie-worrie ! ”’ 
(imitation of some hunting noise, the 
derivation of which I have not yet 
traced) in a shrill nasal soprano, ending 
up with a jump on to the table which 
landed her in a sitting position exactly 
on top of that important letter, thereby 
rendering it entirely unfit for anything 
but the waste-paper basket. 

“In at the death!” she announced 
triumphantly. 

“You will be in a minute, young 
woman,” I said grimly, ‘‘ and a very 
painful death it’ll be, I assure you!” 

“Let me stay,’ coaxed Dinah; “I'll 
just sit here frightfully quiet till you’ve 
finished. Do, Boney dear!’ 

I started my letter afresh, grumbling 
to myself. 

There was a long pause. 

Then Dinah, sitting on the corner of 
the table, flicked her boot with her whip 
and observed in a low voice, ‘‘ What 
d’you think of that Elsie ? ”’ 

‘Elsie ?’’ I said guardedly—the 
demonstrative adjective warned me not 
to be enthusiastic—“ oh, not a bad kid!”’ 

Dinah was dissatisfied. ‘“‘ We don't 
think much of her at school, you know.” 
Dinah passes the larger part of her 
time at a day school not far distant. 
““She’s spoilt ! ” 
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 Spoilt ?”’ 
brows ; ‘‘ she doesn’t seem spoilt. Why, 
I know lots of girls much more spoilt 
than Elsie! ” 

“Oh?” said Dinah coldly, after an 
awkward pause. 

“In London of course,’ I explained 
hurriedly, “‘not up here. Well, and 
why don’t they think much of Elsie at 
school ? ”’ 

“Well,” said Dinah confidentially, 
‘she’s a bit of a smug, you know.” 

“Ah!” I. said. ‘“ Oh—well—of 
course if she’s a smug——”’ 

Dinah settled herself down comfort- 
ably to tell me all about it. After a 
long narration of Elsie’s offences against 
the school in general and Dinah in par- 
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Dinah observed in her haughtiest 
manner, “No, thank you!” and 
marched on, nose in air (sage 425). 


I said, raising my eye- 
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ticular, I was obliged to admit that 
perhaps she was a bit of a smug. 

** However,’ concluded Dinah, with 
an air of justice slightly tempered with 
mercy, “‘ we're giving her one last 
chance.” 

Dinah’s eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment. She looked hurriedly round the 
room and at the door into the conserva- 
tory, then she came and sat on the arm 
of my chair and spoke in a low and 
thrilling whisper. 

“To-morrow afternoon I’m going to 
co-opt the curate’s punt and row up the 
river to Holme Island and have a picnic 
there! ’’ She paused and looked at me 
with shining, expectant eyes. 

*“Heavens!’’ I murmured, 
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dissipation! And where does Elsie 
come in!” 

‘* She’s to come too. It’s a test,” ex- 
plained Dinah. “If she says ‘ yes,’ 
well and good ; but if she funks it rs 
Here Dinah’s face assumed a hideous 
malevolence and she made gestures as 
of wringing the neck of some person or 
persons unknown. 

“ Horrible!’ I muttered, with a shud- 
der and a fervent prayer that I might 
never appear as a smug in Dinah’s 
eyes. 

Meanwhile she continued dreamily, 
much as Napoleon might have spoken 
of his prospective expedition into 
Russia: “‘ Of course there'll be an awful 
row. Probably I shall get expelled. 
Such a lot depends on that Elsie too— 
I couldn’t get the boat out and all that 
by myself. I can imagine the Bean- 
stalk’s face when I come back! ‘ And 
why were you absent from English 
History this afternoon, Andrina ?’ 
‘ Please, I went a picnic!’ Then she’ll 
have a fit, I expect.” 

“ But why, my dear Dinah,” I asked, 
why in the name of all that is wonder- 
ful don’t you wait and have your picnic 
the day after to-morrow, when you have 
a holiday and it would be quite legal ? 
Why run the risk of being expelled ? ” 

Dinah looked at me pityingly. “* Why 
out of sheer bonomy, of course.”’ 

‘“ Bonomy ?”’ I repeated, apologetic 
but puzzled. 

“ French, silly !”’ 

““ Oh—ah—to be sure : 
homie |” 

Dinah continued : “‘ The Beanstalk ’Il 
be mad with fury when I don’t turn 
up! Won't there beashine! And it’s 
lovely at Holme Island now, and I’ve got 
some ripping toffee.” 

She broke off as a small, sulky-looking 
figure appeared upon the lawn in front. 

“ There's Elsie! ’’ she whispered ex- 
citedly. “‘ Good bye. Now I'll go and 
ask her. And if she says no—I—shall 
—Take—Steps ! ” 
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of course, bon- 


That night we had one of the dullest 
dinner-parties that I have ever experi- 
enced. 

All the élite of 


the neighbourhood 
were present. 
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The local curate took in Joan—which 
seemed to me gross mismanagement— 
whilst I was allotted a vicious-looking 
person in a bright green silk dress, high 
in the neck. Another case of gross mis- 
management, as she had evidently much 
in common with the local curate, who 
incessantly passed her salted almonds 
across the table and asked how little 
Jenny’s toothache was now—better, 
he hoped. How he expected her to 
ascertain the different stages of little 
Jenny’s dental trouble between the 
various courses I cannot imagine. 

Anyway, however much she had in 
common with the curate she had cer- 
tainly nothing in common with me, 
except that upon investigation it trans- 
pired that we had neither of us been to 
America. At last, having tried every 
conceivable topic of conversation with- 
out any signal success, I suddenly re- 
membered that vicious-looking persons 
with noapparent qualities torecommend 
them are generally supposed to make 
up for it by cherishing a passionate 
fondness for children. I determined, 
therefore, starting with our _ host’s 
daughter, to work theconversation round 
to little Jenny, thus cutting out the 
local curate. 

“What a charming child Elsie is! 
I remarked brightly, “so full of high 
spirits! She and my old friend Dinah 
have been planning a picnic to Holme 
Island to-morrow afternoon. Really I 
quite envy them. I almost suggested 
accompanying them, but-I have a bad 
attack of—ah—toothache and should 
prove, I fear,adullcompanion. Do you 
have much toothache in the village, 
Miss—ah— Jackson ? ”’ 

Here the perfidious Joan was at- 
tacked by an alarming coughing fit, and 
before I had time to recover from my 
indignation the curate had seen his 
opportunity. He leant forward and 
spoke rapidly and smoothly. ‘‘ And 
how is little Jenny’s toothache now ? ’ 
he said. ‘‘ Better, I hope!” 

Then he leant back in his 
on his face the triumphant 
of one who has disposed cf a serious 
rival. 

From that moment the co-opting of 
the punt ceased to trouble my con- 
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Dinah continued her deadly work in an ominous silence (fage 426). 
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science ; I confined myself to listening 
to Joan’s inane remarks to her neigh- 
pour, and showing by a sarcastic smile 
and an occasional nasty laugh just how 
inane I thought them. 


We now pass from the sphere of 
comedy to tragedy. Looking back, I 
cannot but realise that I was uncon- 
sciously the cause of a great deal of the 
trouble. 

It began the following afternoon when, 
passing through the hall, I chanced upon 
a small dejected figure in a crumpled 
heap in front of the fireplace. Further 
inspection revealed the despised Elsie 
in a state rather more than bordering 
onthelachrymose. The poor child had 
undoubtedly failed beneath the test, 
had been unanimously voted a smug 
and, worse still, had probably had a dust- 
up with Dinah, who might even now be 
thinking out some horrible revenge. 

Now I have known a dust-up with 
Dinah to reduce several full-grown peo- 
ple to a state of nervous prostration, 
and I was inclined to be sympathetic. 

So, affecting to ignore all outward and 
visible signs of grief, I invited her to 
come for a run with me in my car, and 
devoted the rest of the afternoon to 
cheering the child up; with such suc- 
cess that as a special concession she 
graciously invited me, although a mere 
grown-up, to attend her birthday-party 
upon the following day. 

As this particular festivity has some 
bearing upon subsequent events I must 
briefly describe the ceremony which in- 
variably takes place whenever Miss 
Elsie celebrates her birthday. 

For the time being her room is turned 
into asort of fairy grotto. Inthe centre 
a throne is erected upon which the 
young lady in question, dressed in her 
prettiest white frock, sits in state and 
receives the tributes of her friends and 
relations one by one. About twenty 
small friends are invited to attend the 
ceremony, after which an adjournment 
is made for tea and games. 

_ Naturally I was very flattered at my 
invitation, and even determined to put 
up with the possibility of appearing 
thinly disguised as a teddy-bear in a 
Tug or two, as Elsie insisted that I must 
26 
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come in fancy dress as an excuse for 
my presence at all, being somewhat 
considerably over age. 

The only thing that caused me the 
smallest anxiety was the expression on 
Dinah’s face when we overtook her in 
the car on her way home from school 
and offered her a lift. Here, thought I, 
is a unique opportunity for the peace- 
maker. It was disturbing, then, to find 
that Dinah, looking at me fixedly and 
ignoring Elsie, observed in her haughtiest 
manner, ‘‘ No, thank you!”’ and marched 
on, nose in air, leaving me with my 
conciliatory smile wasting itself upon 
the Dullshire air. 

As I recalled the look on her face as 
she swung round the corner, I could not 
banish an uncomfortable foreboding 
that Dinah was about to Take Steps. 

Dinah’s subsequent behaviour then 
puzzled me not a little. She was sweet- 
ness itself to every one—but more 
especially to Elsie. 

Knowing her, however, to be an arch- 
conspirator, I concluded that she was 
merely masking her inward fury so that 
the final outburst, when it came, should 
be all the more shattering through its 
unexpectedness. So that when Dinah 
and her mother lunched with us the next 
day before the birthday festivities be- 
gan, and the two girls appeared to be on 
the best of terms, I was not really sur- 
prised. 

I was a little startled, however, when 
Dinah, as she left the room with her 
arm in Elsie’s, whispered in tones which 
would brook no denial, ‘‘ Come up to the 
nursery the moment youcan dodge ’em,”’ 
evidently regarding me as a confederate 
and probably imagining that my polite- 
ness during lunch had been, like her 
own, assumed. So when, some twenty 
minutes later, I made for the nursery, I 
was a prey to feelings of mingled curi- 
osity and alarm. Half-way there in a 
small passage on the second floor I 
paused in the semi-darkness before an 
extraordinary phenomenon. 

I hastily ran over in my mind the 
items of my lunch—no, I had eaten 
nothing forbidden by my doctor. I 
pinched myself, shut my eyes whilst I 
counted ten and applied other well- 
known tests to see if I was awake. 
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I was awake all right. 

And yet right down the middle of the 
passage there lay a grey, serpentesque 
monster whose long, sinuous coils 
stretched back into the dim, dark dis- 
tance and disappeared just ahead round 
acorner. With stealthy steps I tracked 
the monster to its lair. 

I came out in a small, daintily- 
furnished room, evidently a private 
boudoir of Lady Bateman’s. 

Upon the window sill sat Dinah, lean- 
ing perilously far out, completely ab- 
sorbed in directing the neck of the mon- 
ster, which appeared to vanish over the 
sill. 

“Good heavens !”’ I said, completely 
mystified. 

Dinah looked up, smiled a quaint little 
smile, then continued her deadly work 
in an ominous silence. 

“Dinah!” I protested, hurrying to 
the window, “ what ave you doing with 
that dirty hose-pipe ? ” 

“ Spoiling Elsie’s stupid old grotto,” 
observed Dinah in cool, measured tones. 

I gazed out of the window in horror. 

Below in all their just glory bloomed 
a bed of the famous roses. 

A few feet away another wing of the 
house ran out at right angles; across 
the corner thus formed stretched the 
awful instrument of Dinah’s revenge. 
It then disappeared through the upper 
half of an open window a story below. 

The hideous devastation which was 
going on inside that room could be but 
dimly appreciated at first by my half- 
paralysed brain. Then I saw the need 
for action, and the blood of a thousand 
warrior ancestors rushed to my assist- 
ance. 

I seized the pipe with both hands. 
“ Dinah,”’ I said firmly, “‘ pull the beast- 
ly thing out of the window, for heaven’s 
sake!” 

“ Allright ! ” said Dinah calmly, “ all 
right! Then you'll spoil the roses! 
And they’re the ones he had specially 
brought from Japan this spring. It’s 
full on, and all that water falling from 
this height would simply é 

“ Then turn it off,” I cried. “ Turn 
it off, for goodness’ sake! How did you 
get it in without spoiling the roses—or 
this room either for that matter? ’’ I 
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said, glancing apprehensively at the 
beautiful carpet. 

“The gardener’s boy,” explained 
Dinah, with the simplicity of true genius, 
He said he’d turn it on in five minutes 
fora penny. So I gave him the penny, 
got the thing into the window and waited 
for the rest of the five minutes. Then 
youcame, and I don’t see why you should 
interfere.” 

“ But, Dinah,” I entreated, ‘‘ think! 
Think of the damage you’re doing to the 
room ; not merely poor Elsie’s grotto— 
that’ll be done for allright—but the wall- 
paper, the carpet! Perhaps the door’s 
open and the water’ll be running down- 
stairs—what will Lady Bateman say ? ” 

Dinah worked on in grim, uncom- 
promising silence. 

“ Revenge” was written across her 
face in no undecided lettering. 

I changed my tactics. Instead of 
appealing to her sympathy I would ap- 
peal toherreason. ‘ Dinah,” I argued, 
‘““ what are you going todo? Youcan't 
sit here all day manipulating that thing. 
Go and turn it off. Or find the gar- 
dener’s boy and give him ten shillings to 
turn it off. Don’t you know where the 
turncock thing is? Or I'll go and find 
it if you like. Surely you’ve done 
enough damage by now ? ” 

Dinah showed signs of wavering. 
She looked reluctantly at the pipe. 
Then she looked at me. “ Well,” she 
said after a moment of sickening sus- 
pense. ‘‘ W-e-ell, perhaps it'll do. 
Here, you take it, then—and hold it all 
the time, mind, or it’ll slip out of the 
window and spoil the roses. I'll go and 
tell that Elsie to come and look at her 
grotto. Then, as you seem so silly about 
it—as if a little water would hurt !—I'll 
go and turn it off.”’ 

She delivered the pipe into my arms, 
stood for a moment contemplating me 
with one of her inexplicable smiles, then 
turned and raced off. 

My heart misgave me as I watched 
Dinah scamper down the passage. I 
dislike being left alone, especially in a 
strange house. ‘‘ Buck up!” I shouted 
faintly after her. ‘“‘ If you’re less than 
three minutes I'll give you that brassie 
that’s too short for me.”’ 

Then I turned and began experiment- 
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ing to seeif bysqueezing the pipeI could 
lessen the flow at all. But my efforts 
were greeted with so little success that 
I presently gave it up and sat awaiting 
developments with melancholy patience. 
Some minutes went by and Dinah did 
not reappear. I began to wonder mor- 
bidly what would happen if she should 
break her ankle on the way downstairs 
and be there undiscovered for an hour 
or two while I continued to flood the 
house at the rate of a gallon per minute. 

Time passed. 

Still no Dinah. 

I grew uneasy. After all it was an 
equivocal position. What if some one 
should pass by the open door and see me 
nursing my ghastly burden? What 
possible explanation could I offer? The 
madhouse gaped before me. 

I wiped my dampening brow and 
caught sight of a pallid face reflected in 
a mirror with unerring faithfulness. I 
pulled myself together. 

Dinah, I told myself inloud, reassuring 
tones, was not the sort to leave one in the 
lurch. Even in face of an overwhelm- 
ing force—a combination of aunts, 
mothers, sisters and governesses mus- 
tered in dread array—Dinah, I felt cer- 
tain, would find some way to help me. 

Only tragedy of a phenomenal nature 
could keep her from my side at such a 
moment. 

I strained my ears for returning foot- 
steps—in vain. At last I could stand 
it no longer. 

With courage born of despair I de- 
cided to sacrifice myself. I would ring 
the bell and confess all to the footman, 
taking care of course to exculpate Dinah. 
I racked my brain for a not too in- 
credible story as I stretched out my 
hand towards the bell. 

But before I could reach it the report 
of a violently-slammed window fell upon 
the startled air ; sweeter far to my lis- 
tening ear than ever words of reprieve 
to the doomed victim. Relief was at 
hand. Ina minute the gardener’s boy 
would do his work, Dinah would re- 
appear. Glancing out into the garden, I 
observed to my consternation that Elsie, 
with inconsiderate violence, before slam- 
ming the window had thrown the pipe 
out, and it was already devastating the 
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rose-bed. I leant out of the window, 
anxiously striving to direct the jet of 
water on to the lawn below. 

But I paused. 

For at that moment there burst upon 
the quiet afternoon sounds as of a buf- 
falo crashing its way through the jungle. 

Nearer they come and yet nearer, 
and then ! 

Then there irrupts upon the threshold 
an apparition at sight of which I turn 
faint and reel against the window-sill. 

Picture to yourself a portly elderly 
gentleman, part, no doubt, of the back- 
bone of the British nation. Picture him 
if you can, mopping and mowing in in- 
articulate fury, hair, whiskers and eye- 
brows stiff with incredulous rage, drip- 
ping from head to foot and chattering 
with cold and fury. 

Picture also to yourself an uncom- 
fortable and feebly-smiling young man 
adventuring a few deprecatory and ex- 
planatory remarks and being silenced by 
a stream of unparliamentary language 
which would have electrified even the 
House of Commons—picture, I say, to 
yourself this painful scene and you may, 
if you have a vivid imagination, gather 
some faint glimmering of the horrors of 
the plight in which I now found myself. 
In a momentary pause during which, 
with a noise like a train racing through 
a tunnel, Sir John drew breath for the 
final outburst, I falteringly hazarded 
the suggestion that I might be allowed 
to make good any damage done to the 
grotto. 

“Grotto!” Sir John appeared to be 
about to burst. I waited expectantly. 
“Grotto! Grotto!’ he thundered. 
“ My library, sir—my library ! !” 

An illuminating ray pierced the black- 
ness of my mind and disclosed the 
appalling truth—Dinah’s revenge was 
directed not at Elsie, but at ME! 

I can remember nothing further. 





Of course Dinah subsequently gave 
herself up to the authorities with some 
confused explanation of the circum- 
stances. Of course she did—when it 
was too late. 

It only served to puzzle Sir John still 
more and confirm him in his original 
suspicion, viz. that I was mentally 
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deficient. ‘‘ First impressions,” he was 
heard to observe to his spouse, “ are 
always correct. When I first saw that 
fellow sitting on the window-sill with 
that confounded thing in his hand,” etc., 
etc. I spare you the painful details. 

The poor man, after the first outbreak, 
took the whole affair much more calmly 
than might have been expected. Per- 
haps this was due to a sort of lethargy 
which seemed to have set in—he was, no 
doubt, more or less stunned by the 
parti-destruction of his library and his 
rose-garden at one fell swoop. Toward 
the end of my visit—I was recalled to 
town by an urgent telegram the next 
morning—he seemed inclined to re- 
gard the whole thing as a joint practical 
joke got up by Dinah and myself which 
had somehow got out of hand and run 
amok. As he shook me by the hand at 
parting he said in a kindly voice, patting 
me tolerantly on the shoulder : 

“ Try the Other Side, young man—try 
the Other Side! I feel sure you would 
be more at home there. They, I be- 
lieve, do not mind—oh—+vagging, I 
think you call it. We, of course, have 
our traditions to keep up. Old-fashioned 
and foolish no doubt, but ! We, sir, 
still think something of the—ah— 
dignity of statesmanship. Politics, sir, 
require a certain amount of How- 
ever, I’m keeping you—good-bye, sir, and 
take my advice. Try the Other Side!” 

As I drove mournfully along through 
the village a small figure emerged sud- 
denly from nowhere and beckoned to 
me to stop. It was Dinah, and I sat 
watching her in a reproachful silence 
as she scrambled into the car and 
settled herself comfortably beside me. 
Isteeled my heart. I would not forgive 














her. The bitterest repentance should 
not move me. Tears even—well, tears 
perhaps 


“ Well,” said Dinah cheerfully, “‘ you 
are a gawk!” 

“A what ? ” I asked, startled. Had 
I escaped the odium of the “ smug ” 
only to find myself stigmatised as some- 
thing worse ? 

“P’raps I’d better explain,” con- 
tinued Dinah, “‘ that it was all a mis- 
take. I thought you’d told the Bean- 
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stalk about the picnic on purpose. It 
never occurred to me that any one, not 
even you, Boney, could be so stupid ! 
‘Course I’msorry and all that—but really, 
Boney!! I couldn’t imagine at first 
how the Beanstalk had found out about 
the picnic, and then Joan said she 
actually heard you telling her at dinner! 
I could scarely believe my ears, Boney, 
Idoassure you. But the more I thought 
it over the more I saw you were the 
only person who could have told her, 
probably ’cos I spoilt that letter you 
made such a fuss about that morning. 
‘Course I was furious, and planned a 
Revenge. It was a splendid Revenge, 
wasn’tit? What a pity it was wasted!” 
She went off into a wistful reverie. 

“ And how,” I said bitterly. “‘ How 
was I to know that that woman was 
the Beanstalk? She was introduced to 
me by the name of Jackson.” 

“Boney !!” Dinah glanced round to 
see that there was no chauffeur to hear 
me give my imbecility away in this 
fashion—which, after all, was thought-° 
ful of her—Dinah’s impulses are often 
good. ‘“ D’you mean to say you never 
thought of Jack and the Beanstalk ? ” 

“T’m sorry,” I said coldly. “ It re- 
quires a more nimble brain than mine 
to follow the association of ideas. This 
is the second time, O Dinah, that you’ve 
ruined my career. Now J intend to 
Take Steps!” 


When next I met Dinah she darted to 
my side with flattering eagerness. 

“‘ Stop, rash child! ” I said, holding 
up my hand. 

“Why, silly young man?” asked 
Dinah. 

I dropped my hand. “ All right,” I 
said, with a sinister scowl. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I should warn you, though, that you 
are speaking to the president of the 
L.A.G.B.A.T.F.W.N.B.W.D.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said Dinah. “J 
can pronounce it! Llan-fair-pwll ‘ 

“It means,” I interrupted majestic- 
ally, “‘the-League-for-the-Annihilation- 
of - Girls-Between-the-Ages-of -Ten-and- 
Fifteen-Whose-Names-Begin-With-D.” 

Dinah’s face expressed huge con- 
tempt. ‘“ Don’t bea gawk!” she said. 
A. E. JAMES. 
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THE MILITARY POSITION OF ENGLAND—THE CHANGED VIEW OF RECENT 
YEARS—WHEN FRANCE WAS OUR ONLY NAVAL RIVAL—OUR FIVE RIVALS 
TO-DAY—OUR INEVITABLE ALLIANCES OF THE FUTURE—WHAT WE MUST 
OFFER OUR ALLIES: AID BY LAND, NOT BY SEA—THE ELEMENTS OF 
BRITISH NATIONAL STRATEGY—THE VULNERABILITY, FROM THE AIR, OF 
OUR NAVAL BASES—THE ESSENTIAL NEED FOR AN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 





















F there is one thing more certain munity, two good and clear reasons for 
than another, it is that, before trusting in its continuance. The first 
many months are over, we shall reason was that, while the whole of the 
be discussing the military posi- British Dominions were defended by 

tion of England with a good deal more _ the sea, the supremacy of Britain at sea 
anxiety and practical interest than in was quite unchallenged. The second 
the past. good reason was that the development 
For something like a generation there of the Empire not only absorbed men’s 
has been acurious element present in all interests, but seemed necessarily to be 
discussion upon the military position already more important than any 
of England. It is difficult to give this European question, 
element a name. It would be wrong to 
call it “ unreality’’; perhaps the word oO far, then, as security alone was con- 
“detachment ” is better. cerned, the Fleet answered for that. 
Men talked of the military position So far as land-fighting was concerned, 
of their country as of something almost men did not believe that there would 
academic ; something their conclusions be any such conflict save in the shape 
upon which did not affect immediately of colonial wars. 
their own lives. Every one talked as It is remarkable that even the South 
though there was plenty of time tocome African campaign did not greatly dis- 
to this decision or that, and every one turb this attitude of mind. For though 
was affected by the failure of one it had lasted long and had proved fear- 
fanatical prophecy after another, Eng- fully expensive in national energy, yet 
land remained perfectly secure in spite it had reached a conclusion whieh the 
of them all, and, what was more, there nation was ready to accept: it had not 
were, besides this experience of im- been fought against trained troops of 
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the European type, and it had, of course, 
confirmed the national attitude of re- 
garding the Empire rather than Europe 
as a field of action. 


GLowLy during the last ten years a 
change has.come over this way of 
looking at the military position of Eng- 
land, and latterly, especially since the 
beginning of a resettlement in Eastern 
Europe, the change has gone far. 

The causes of such a change in opinion 
are not far to seek. In the first place 
came the gigantic struggle in Manchuria, 
turning upside down all manner of com- 
fortable doctrines. It showed us on 
what a scale modern war could befought, 
and what numbers even an unsuccessful 
defensive must have trained and ready 
if the war was to leave it a first-class 
Power. It showed that fortification 
was more important than ever. It 
showed that conscript short-service 
armies could stand an extraordinary 
proportion of losses, and that the con- 
tinental system of training had produced 
exceedingly good military material. It 
showed that the bayonet more than 
ever held its old place in warfare. Ina 
word, it re-established the reality of 
modern war in men’s eyes. 


ASIN in the old days there was only 

one Naval Force which Britain 
needed to consider for a moment, and 
that was the French. The French Fleet 
suffered during three generations from 
a continual change in its political direc- 
tion; numerically it hardly ever aimed 
at being more than half the British 
naval force. 

Men still young can remember that 
state of things. 

To-day the Government of Prussia is 
aiming at a Fleet certainly larger than 
any rival Fleet England has known in 
the past, and perhaps actually equal to 
the English. 

But the German menace stands for 
something much more than _ itself. 


There are at present, not one, but five 
great nations which have the economic 
power to begin building on this scale ; 
and, now that Germany is setting the 
pace, any one of them may be tempted 
to do so to-morrow. 
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In other words, there is now no longer 
any rational basis for taking naval 
supremacy for granted, and the future 
must almost certainly be a future of 
alliances or understandings with other 
Naval Powers. 

But how do you get an alliance or 
an understanding with another Naval 
Power? By being able to give it aid 
in time of war. Well, it so happens that, 
with the exception of the United States, 
all the great Powers will chiefly require 
such aid upon land. They are not 
insular. Their rivals oppose them over 
certain land frontiers, and their exis- 
tence as great nations will depend upon 
the issue of land battles. 

Hence, with the best will in the world, 
we cannot avoid that interest in con- 
tinental warfare which, until lately, we 
had thought to have abandoned. Hence 
also the policy of a scattered fleet show- 
ing itself in every sea has become im- 
possible. 


ow let us see what main conse- 
quences follow from these pre- 
mises. The matter is not surely one 
for mere advocacy or party debate. 
It is far too serious, and every one 
should bring to the examination of it 
a desire to arrive at a definite conclu- 
sion, and not merely to support some 
policy which has been taken up by a 
“ leader.” 


B® one can say more than this. Not 

only is the matter too grave for 
mere debate, but it is almost too clear 
for mere opinion. The common sense 
of national strategy reposes upon a few 
elementary and easily ascertainable 
principles. The deductions to be drawn 
from those principles are almost as plain 
as the principles themselves. The 
elements of British national strategy 
are these : : 

(1) A Food Supply largely derived 
from distant sources over-sea and 
capable of interception by any hostile 
undefeated or uncontained fleet. 

(2) The necessity, if we are to have 
the power of acting with other nations, 
of a sufficiently large and efficient Ex- 
peditionary Force. 

(3) An armed force continuously 
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efficient for the permanent garrisoning 
of those parts of the Empire which are 
held by the military hand. 

(4) Some domestic force capable of 
defeating a raid, or, better still, of 
making a raid not worth while to the 
enemy. 

It would be difficult to add a fifth, 
unless indeed the addition were pro- 
posed in connection with some aggres- 
sive policy, and with that I think no one 
at the present moment is concerned. 


HESE four points, then, cover the 
field, and it is worthy of remark 
that, of these four points, only one is a 
matter for debate; and that one is the 
second of the four. 

That our food-supply is largely de- 
rived from distant sources over-sea and 
is capable of interception by any hostile 
undefeated or uncontained fleet is not 
a matter for argument. 


HE history of all naval warfare goes 

to show that the establishment in 

the public mind of security at sea is 

a lengthy process, and that the first 

phase of a naval war is one of “ fog ” 
and doubt. 

The overwhelming superiority of the 
United States in wealth, numbers and 
mettle against the Spaniards did not 
prevent a first phase of that sort four- 
teen years ago. But, at any rate, 
whether we think (as a consensus of 
naval opinion is agreed in this country) 
that the British Fleet could close the 
North Sea, and prevent any interference 
with trade to our western ports; or 
whether we think (as the Continent is 
practically agreed in thinking) that in 
time of war we should not have that 
power; or whether we think that we 
should have that power in fact but 
that, before the mass of our wage- 
earners appreciated it, food would have 
risen to famine prices,—whatever we 
think of this naval problem, it remains 
true that the military policy of the 
country is not affected by it. Witha 
certain margin of numerical superiority, 
the Fleet is in a position to contain an 
enemy in the North of Europe if such 
a containment is possible at all under 
modern conditions ; and, if it is not, then 
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no numerical superiority will give us 
the full security we seek, and no voting 
of money and no provision of men will 
establish that freedom from danger 
which all commercial nations regard as 
essential. 


T is equally evident that there is no 
safeguarding of our food-supply in 
any other fashion. To talk of guaran- 
teeing the trade route of the Mediter- 
ranean is simply to talk of the negation 
of strategy. The trade routes of an 
island nation are kept open in time of 
war by the destruction or contain- 
ment of the enemy’s fleet. They are 
not kept open by making a sort of 
hedge of defence along them. 


TURN to the third point, and you will 
see that the question which it pro- 
poses is already sufficiently answered. 
England must have “ an armed force 
continuously efficient’’ (that is, not 
needing transformation from a peace 
to a war footing) “‘ for the permanent 
garrisoning of those parts of the Empire 
which are held by the military hand.” 
Well, such an armed force exists and 
has existed for three generations. It 
has grown up with traditions moulded 
by the duties it had to perform, and 
garrisons the outlying naval bases, 
India, and Egypt, in so far as Egypt 
needs a garrison. It is organised in 
such a fashion that the home country 
is a sort of depot and training-ground 
for the over-sea forces, and may be 
described in a short phrase: as “ the 
British Army.” 


TH fourth point, the necessity of 

some domestic force capable of 
defeating a raid, or of making a raid 
not worth the enemy’s while, has been 
met at least by experiment, and by an 
experiment which, whether it be re- 
garded as wholly successful or no, does 
meet the question proposed. Ina word, 
it is unlikely that any serious operatians 
could be undertaken in this country by 
a foreign enemy who still felt himself 
insecure as to his communications 
across the sea ; in the case of ‘‘ raids ’’— 
that is, not serious or permanent opera- 
tions, but partial and disconnected 
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blows designed to disturb rather than 
to conclude a campaign—a large terri- 
torial force, in whatever form, is a 
sufficient check, and that territorial 
force has been organised and exists. 


I" is true that, in connection with this 
fourth point, there is one caveat to 
be entered. 

Though raids of this sort would have 
no permanent bearing upon a campaign 
if they were undertaken against the 
open country or even against some one 
or two great mercantile towns near the 
sea-coast ; yet there is one type of raid 
which is exceedingly formidable and 
against which no proper provision has 
been made, and that is raid, whether 
by air or by land, upon one of the very 
few and highly-equipped naval bases, 
which are the vitals of a Fleet. The 
land-fronts of the English naval bases 
are to-day not seriously defended, and 
the problem of an attack upon them by 
way of the air has not even been studied. 

Now if its land-base is seriously 
damaged a modern fleet is crippled. 
In days when the British Fleet was far 
more powerful numerically in propor- 
tion to possible rivals than it is to-day, 
and in days when a land-base was of 
nothing like the importance which it 
is to-day, those land-bases were forti- 
fied. It is surely a capital error in 
national policy to neglect that forti- 
fication to-day. In his last work, 
Admiral Mahan insists very strongly 
upon this point. indeed, it is one of 
the puzzles of our time to discover why 
our statesmen have not considered so 
vital a matter. 


HERE remains, then, the second 
point which, as I said just now, 
is the debatable point of all. 

If we are to have the power of acting 
with other nations against a common 
enemy, if we are to have something to 
offer to allies who are now necessary to 
us, that ‘“‘ something ” must be a suffi- 
ciently large and efficient Expeditionary 
Force. 

Now here it seems to me (with due 
deference to those who are working 
with great self-sacrifice and conviction 
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for what is called a “‘ national ”’ force) 
that the strategical problem has been 
misread by all who compare the posi- 
tion of Britain to that of the continental 
nations. Perhaps it has been equally 
misread by those who think that 
Britain can offer a useful alliance in 
the future if her military force remains 
upon its present lines ; but, at any rate, 
conscription, the vast numbers it postu- 
lates, the very partial training which 
(in this country) is depended upon to 
make it palatable to the masses, does not 
meet, so far as I can see, the strategical 
problem of an Expeditionary Force. 


wet has an Expeditionary Force 

to be? It must have in the 
highest degree all the qualities of an 
army, and those immediately service- 
able ; that is, it must be mobile, highly 
trained, amply supplied, homogeneous, 
and ready at the shortest possible 
notice. 

In what numbers is it required? Not 
in the numbers which a great continen- 
tal nation demands for its life-and- 
death campaign; it is by definition 
an auxiliary, a make-weight, in a cam- 
paign ; it is to come in with peculiar 
local effect and turn the scale. 

Finally, it must have a considerable 
reserve to draw upon both for purposes 
of mobilisation and for the recoupment 
of losses. It is this force, whether con- 
nected with the present military system 
(which is really a garrisoning system for 
India and little more), or organised 
separately on its own basis and for its 
own purposes, that we must be certain 
of in the near future if our military 
organisation is to correspond to our 
international need. 


T= is the pivot of all real discussion 
upon the military position of Great 
Britain. The existence of such a force, 
its definition, its supply, its certitude 
of rapid action—all of these are a 
strategic necessity to England to-day. 
Upon none of them can the public re- 
ceive a definite assurance, and the filling 
up of that gap seems to be the greatest 
public concern, apart from the domestic 
problems of social reform. 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 
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ITHIN the valley of a hot, 
human hand lay a penny- 
piece. Its grimy surface 
clung like a limpet to the 

little palm. It represented a fortune, 
for it was the foundation, the corner- 
stone of a coming meal, the first of the 
day, though the time was after noon. 
Betty Buckley, aged eight, had pat- 
tered down three roads before the lust of 
the eyes possessed her. It was natural 
to be proud, to rejoice in the ownership 
of such a sum, freely given by a mater- 
nal aunt to be expended in satisfying 
the pangs of hunger. She had an 
irresistible desire to look at the bronze 
coin. True, she could feel it, lying 
snugly in her palm, sticking fast indeed 
with heat and moisture, but life is full 
of disappointments, and it is wiser to 
make sure. Very cautiously Betty 
— her fingers, very slowly she 
ent, 


Her joy was short-lived. The little 
Shoulder was roughly jerked by a 
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passing pedestrian, the little hand gave 
a sudden swerve, and the penny-piece 
flew straight towards an open grating, 
gave one forlorn lurch, and disappeared. 

All the world stood still for Betty 
Buckley. Regardless of the crowd she 
seated herself in the centre of the pave- 
ment. One big tear silently coursed 
down her cheek. Long ago- she had 
learnt the futility of noisy weeping, the 
painful retort that grown-up people 
made to sobs and cries. The jostling 
crowd knocked her from side to side, 
trod upon her, battered her. Betty 
was the most insignificant object in the 
street—a little, ragged child who cried 
out her heart because she had lost her 
fortune. 

But it is possible to retrieve a lost 
coin. Betty Buckley peered down 
the grating, and gathered her courage in 
both hands. She descended the area 
steps with. determination, and pushed 
open the door that led into the’ kitchen 
of a common lodging-house. 

A long, rough table ran across the 
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room, at which sat a solitary man. He 
had two paper bags spread out before 
him, and he ate hastily, yet with a cer- 
tain amount of discrimination, choosing 
his morsels with almost fastidious care. 

Betty stood in the doorway, and 
watched him with fascinated eyes. 
The subtle odour of meat assailed her 
hungry nose. She crept closer, the lost 
coin for the moment forgotten, the 
hunger-want clamouring insistently, 
drowning every other emotion. She 
would have lied, stolen, fought to obtain 
one crust, but experience warned her 
that with man force was of no avail; 
only strategy and cunning would serve 
her. Betty set her nimble.wits to work. 

Then a miracle occurred, falling, as it 
were, out of heaven itself. The stran- 
ger, with a curt jerk of his head, invited 
Betty’s acceptance of a bone. She was 
upon it, tooth and nail, tearing, munch- 
ing, making odd little sounds of content. 
The donor of the feast leant back in his 
chair, and regarded her with a whimsi- 
cal smile. In spite of his -unshaven 
chin and unsavoury garments his voice 
was refined. 

“ Hungry ? he said. ‘“ Well, I 
suppose youth wants to live. I wanted 
to live when I was young—-I wanted it 
desperately. Everything was so good, 
so easy, well within my grasp, and 
Lord! what a grasp I had! I was in 
such a hurry. Half my _ pleasures 
leaked, ran away into waste because I 
was rushing on to the next, afraid to 
lose a moment.” 

It seemed a relief to him to mutter 
aloud, but Betty was too busy to 
listen or comprehend. 

“T took my pleasures,” he con- 
tinued. “‘ That is youth’s way. But I 
snatched them without returning them. 
That is the debtor’s way. He takes, 
but he rarely gives back again. Aren’t 
you a trifle prodigal with that bone, by 
the bv?” 

He regarded the child critically. 

“You've had a rough time so far,’’ he 
said. “‘Where did you come from, 
little scarecrow that you are? Where 
are you going to? God knows—I 
suppose. Anyhow, it isn’t my busi- 
ness. 

He fumbled with uncertain fingers in 
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his pocket, and drew out a bottle. 
Betty had finished her feast, and she 
watched him with a little frown. The 
cork came out stiffly, as though resisting 
the pressure of his fingers. He drained 
the bottle, and flung it behind him. 
The cork rolled to a distance. There 
was a break across one side where his 
trembling fingers had torn and pulled 
at it. 

The man lay back in his chair, and 
stared at the ceiling with blinking eyes, 
He muttered, once or twice, damned his 
thirst, coughed and was inarticulate. 
Then his breathing became heavy, 
regular. It beat upon the air, the only 
sound in that close, horrible room. ~ 

Betty picked up the bottle and smelt 
There was still a drain of whisky 

She fitted the cork into the neck, 
“°F ’ Il want 


it. 
left. 
and placed it by his side. 
it soon,” she said. 

It was the only return she could 
make for his hospitality. 

She remembered her fortune. Her 
nimble fingers fumbled on the dirty 
floor, while she kept one wary eye upon 
the sleeping man. Hope burnt low, 
but certainty sprang into birth. The 
stranger had without doubt discovered 
her coin. She approached him, drag- 
ging her dilapidated shoes along the 
floor. She prayed him silently with 
her eyes, mutely pleading, holding out 
her small grimy hand to receive what 
was justly her own. 

He slept heavily. 

She touched him, pulled at his sleeve, 
shook him with puny anger. “‘ Giv’ it 
me,’ she demanded. ‘“ Giv’ me my 
money, I tell yer.” 

“Get out,” said the man huskily. 

The movement he made was unmis- 
takable. It aroused familiar memories. 

Betty fled up the area steps, along 
the street, until she came to the Thames 
Embankment. 

The plane trees stood like patient 
sentinels, sad citizens of a woodland 
kingdom, condemned to perpetual ex- 
ile. Rain pattered upon them, and 
washed their heart-shaped leaves free 
from the city dust. At the side of the 
road little rivulets had formed, and 
beautiful brown leaves, all withered and 
crisp, with prominent raised veins, lay 
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upon the surface of the stream. As 
they floated, they formed into designs 
and shapes, strange and wonderful, 
scattering only to come together again, 
frail barques that journeyed to an un- 
known harbour, torn from the shelter of 
the parent tree by the relentless autumn 
wind. 

Betty made for sanctuary. Behind 
the sixth seat on the Embankment 
there was a little space—just room to 
creep in and hide in the shelter of the 
tree—just room to crouch, with knees 
drawn up and head bent low. 
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E 435 
and air, it had grown, spreading its 
arms, multiplying, expanding, until it 
covered a patch of three inches, and was 
crowned with a delicate waving plume, 
bearing the seed of life well ripened for 
the continuation of its species. 

Betty had discovered it. The miracle 
was hers to pluck, or to tend, to keep or 
to destroy. When the wind blew, it 
crept round the back of the seat and 
rumpled the green spears, caressing 
them, playing with them. And they 
lived and breathed and grew and re- 
joiced in life. 





“What are you doing of now?” he demanded (page 436). 


One, two... six. 

A quick glance round to see if she 
was observed, the hunted look of the 
timorous creature, and Betty was safely 
within. No rain to sodden her clothes. 
Here was a hiding-place, a shelter, a 
home. 

Besides, behind the sixth seat there 
lived a miracle. It was a shrine, a 
miraculous and holy place. 

Once a little seed of grass had fallen 
in the space behind the seat, carried by 
the wind, or dropped by a passing bird. 
With infinite patience, deprived of sun 





Some one had once taught Betty to 
pray. Perhaps it was the mother who 
had gone away one day never to return. 
Three years had passed since then, and 
Betty had forgotten much, but when 
first she saw the little blades of grass, 
some intangible memory of her prayer- 
days returned, and it seemed that Betty 
worshipped before the miracle in its 
shrine, the patch of grass, an emblem of 
life round which the dank river-mist 
hung like a cloud of blue incense smoke. 

But to-day desolation reigned, the 
shrine was desecrated, the grass de- 
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faced. Some one had trampled upon 
Betty’s God, had torn it up as useless, 
had cast it down as of no value. 

There are tragedies too deep for 
tears : Betty’s hands shook as she lifted 
the little heap. It was withered, it was 
dying, but to her it was still the most 
beautiful thing in the world, and in the 
dimness of her corner she prayed to the 
God she had set up, the green blades of 
grass torn by the depredations of a stray 
dog, or of a mischievous urchin. ‘“‘ Go 
on growin’,” said Betty. ‘“ Yer ain’t 
all dead an’ gone, yer know.” 

She had no resentment for the dese- 
cration of her shrine, only pitiful sorrow 
for the dying dethroned God. 

Now the rain must be faced, and 
some fresh hiding-place be found. All 
the little blades must be gathered and 
held tightly, hidden from the prying 
eyes of strangers. Cautiously she crept 
out on hands and knees. So pre- 
occupied was she with her problem that 
she did not realise her position on the 
wet pavement until she collided with 
the legs of a man, who leant unsteadily 
against the seat. His hand descended 
and shook her roughly to her feet. 

“What are you doing of now ?”’ he 
demanded, as though he had known her 
long, and had measured the wickedness 
of her iniquities. 

Betty was afraid—horribly, desper- 
ately afraid. She trembled in his grasp, 
helpless and sick with fear. 

“What have you got there?” he 
inquired, indicating her closed fist. 

Instinctively she shrank back, hiding 
her hands behind her, mutely beseech- 
ing him with her eyes to let her go. 


A POT 
BY LILLY 


O possessor of priceless orchids 
could be prouder of his rare 
collection than old Nannie 
Eppleton was of her sparsely- 

filled glass porch. Five ferns at one side 
and three pots of geraniums at the other 
decked the two well-scrubbed shelves. 
Only one pot of geraniums ever 
flowered. The other two flaunted 
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“ Now, then, out with it,” he said, 
with emphasis. “ You've been stealing, 
my girl—that’s what you ve been doing.” 

He relaxed his grasp to open her 
closed hand. He leant towards her, the 
embodiment of brutal force. 

Fear gave Betty wings. At all costs 
she must preserve the most beautiful 
thing in the world. She sped down 
the road, blindly, sobbing . . . sobbing. 
An icy terror clutched at her heart, the 
fancied sounds of approaching steps 
rang in her ears. In blind agony she 
turned, doubled and twisted ... and 
slipped. For the moment it seemed as 
though the wet road rose up suddenly 
and hit her head with a great sicken- 
ing crash. Something big and black 
towered above her, menaced her... . 

“ Don’t,” cried Betty. ‘‘ Don’t take 
it away from me. [I ain’t doin’ no...” 

And then the light went out for Betty 
Buckley. 


... Only a child,” said a passer-by, 
as he stopped to peer through the gather- 
ing crowd. ‘I really wonder there 
are not more accidents. Isn’t it ex- 
traordinary how quickly a crowd col- 
lects in London ? ” 

On the pavement, wet and shining 
with the rain from heaven, lay a little 
tuft of faded grass.. The man kicked it 
back into the road, as he turned to 
follow a companion. 


It was Betty’s Grass God, the God of 
Life who had grown in silence behind 
the sixth seat on the Embankment. 

And even the wind held its breath. 

E. W. H. 


OF GERANIUMS 


DOUGLAS 


their green leaves and tried to look 
haughty under the shadow of their 
sister’s scarlet blossoms, but they them- 
selves had never sent forth flaming 
stars to gleam through the glass like 
rubies in the sunshine. 

The scarlet blooms were the pride of 
Nannie’s heart. First thing in the 
morning and last thing every night 
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sic-Lovers gather 


all eyes search eagerly for the graceful, familiar 
outline of the wonder-instrument—the instrument that gives an entranc- 
ing performance of a symphonic poem, an instrumental solo palpitating 
with life, an operatic aria or a ballad glowing with the tone-colour of 
a celebrated artiste—the most versatile instrument known to the world. 


A concert as varied as anyone could wish is to be had any time 
by simply making a selection of records from the thousands available 
to all possessors of the 


‘His Master’s Voice’ 
GRAMOPHONE 


the instrument that is found in many royal palaces: the instrument for which 
Melba, Caruso, Tetrazzini, Sammarco, Titta Ruffo, Paderewski, Kubelik, and 
all the other leading world-artistes make records exclusively. : 

‘His Master's Voice’ Records cost from 3s. 6d. upwards. 

The instrument illustrated above ts in figured Mahogany, 

at £30. In Circassian Walnut it is priced at £50. There 

are other Cabinet Grands at £20 to 435, and many other 

models with external or internal horn from £4 upwards. 





Free Recitals provided any day by any of our Accredited Dealers. 
rite us for address of nearest dealer and our Illus- 
trated Brochures of instruments and Records. 


The Gramophone Co., Ltd., 21 City Rd., London, E.C. esena Witenes in 
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she stood before the geranium while 
the joy of possession filled her soul with 
gladness. Her porch faced the narrow 
village street, and the flowers could be 
seen from the far corner which led to 
the woods and open country beyond. 

Once a week Nannie went to gather 
sticks in the wood, and each time she 
returned, the friendly red greeting from 
her porch seemed like a comrade 
smiling a welcome to her as she slowly 
plodded her way home. Sometimes 
when she felt very lonely she took the 
geranium into her kitchen, where the 
sight of it never failed to cheer her. 
With her wrinkled brown hands folded 
in her lap she would sit and look at it, 
preferring its silent company to the 
gossip or inquisitive questions of her 
neighbours. 

The block of tenemented property 
in which Nannie had a_ bedroom, 
kitchen and porch had once been part 
of an old manor-house. Its glory had 
long since departed, but signs of past 
grandeur could still be seen. Massive 
stone architraves enframed the win- 
dows, while in some of the rooms 
panelled walls and huge oak beams 
spoke eloquently to those who had ears 
to hear. 

Through the wall of Nannie Epple- 
ton’s kitchen could be heard the sharp, 
incessant “rap” of the cobbler’s 
hammer. Year in and year out he sat 
mending and making the wooden clogs 
in which the village children clattered 
up and down the ill-paved street, their 
iron-bound toes answering to the 
thoroughness and strength of his work, 
if not to its beauty. 

Over the bedroom Widow Smith’s 
sewing-machine hummed its song of 
patient toil far into the night. Some 
years ago it had been silent for weeks, 
and during that time the wailing of a 
hungry child and the deep, sobbing 
breath of a woman who was gradually 
losing hope of work pierced through 
Nannie like a sword. Ever since then 


the monotonous refrain of the machine 
had been listened for and loved. Night 
after night, as the soft click of the 
needle and whir of the shuttle came 
to her ears, she sighed contentedly, and 
smiled into the darkness. 
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One night Nannie missed the ma- 
chine’s slumber-song and could not 
sleep, knowing something must be 
wrong. The next day she heard that 
little Ellen Smith was ill, so went to 
see if she could do anything for the 
child or mother. 

While she was with them the 
cobbler arrived with a large bunch of 
single yellow daffodils. His married 
daughter had sent them from her shop 
in the town. 

““ Oh, mother,” cried Ellen, “‘ flowers 
in winter! How lovely!” And she 
clasped them in her hot little hands 
and buried her white face in their 
sweetness. A sudden glimpse of spring 
seemed to fill the room with the sun- 
shine of the flowers, and even the hard 
features of the cobbler relaxed into a 
smile. 

“She be that fond of flowers,” said 
Mrs. Smith, as she hurriedly went for a 
jug to put them in. 

Then for some days after this Nannie 
toiled up the steep stairs leading to 
Ellen’s room, only to be met with a 
weary shake of the head and a low- 
murmured ‘ No better.’”’ But at the 
end of the week, Mrs. Smith opened 
the door with the cheerful tidings 
that Ellen was “ much better.”’ Nannie 
went in and sat by the child, while 
the mother swept up the fireplace 
and dusted the room. When Mrs. 
Smith came to the jug which still held 
the cobbler’s daffodils, she took the 
flowers out and was going to throw 
them into the fire, when a cry from her 
daughter arrested her. 

“Oh, don’t throw them away,” 
pleaded Ellen. “‘I may never see 
flowers again until the summer.” 

“ But look,” said her mother, ‘“ they 
are quite withered and smell nasty.” 
And with a hasty gesture she flung them 
into the fire. 

“Ah!” said Ellen, curling herself 
up and pulling the clothes round her 
as she heard the daffodils crack and 
splutter. ‘‘ Oh, mother, the fire is hurt- 
ing them.” : 

“What nonsense you talk! As if 
flowers could feel !”’ : 

“The child may be right,” said 
Nannie. “ I think myself that they do. 
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To meet the demands of school life ? 


Study taxes the brain and nerves of the growing 
youngsters. 

Certainly, that is natural and to be expected. If fed right, 
they grow rosy in body and clever in brain. 

Ifa child droops under school training it is a Signal 
Flag. 

Something used up each day that is not replaced from 
the food. 

Don’t neglect the signal ! 


There is one absolutely dependable food, because it contains 
the certain parts of wheat and barley that rebuild, not only the 
body, but the gray matter in Brain and nerve centres. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


There is no guesswork here, but absolute dependable fact 
that can be made use of by any parent sufficiently interested 
in the child’s development to investigate. 


» A regular diet of Grape-Nuts and milk (hot or cold), as part 
of each meal, will tell its tale of health, and the children like it. 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts. 
Sold by Grocers. 
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Ellen looked at the brown face, so 
lined with care and age, as if she saw 
it for the first time. The thin, dry 
lips were drawn tight over the toothless 
gums, the cheeks were shrunken, and 
the brow was deeply furrowed under 
the parted white hair, which was so 
scant and thin. In that glance child- 
hood and age met in perfect under- 
standing. Ellen took the wrinkled old 
hands and pressed them within her 
own fragile white ones, while Nannie’s 
heart went out to the child who loved 
flowers so much and in the same way 
as she loved her geraniums. 

When Nannie returned to the kitchen, 
she took the pot of precious red blooms 
and set it on the table. She fingered 
the flowers and soft green leaves, and 
it seemed as if they returned her gentle 
touch by caresses. 

“TI might cut two or three blooms 
for Ellen,” reflected the old woman, as 
she took down a pair of scissors hanging 
from the mantelshelf. 

Then she remembered how short a 
time they would last in water, and in 
a day or two Ellen would be without 
flowers once more. Suddenly, with 
scissors suspended in the air, Nannie 
paused, as an idea flashed through her 
mind. Her black eyes shone, and 
determination lent a severe and tighter 
compression to her lips. Clutching the 
pot of geraniums, she went out, for- 
getting for the first time in her life to 
close the door of the porch to prevent 
the cold air attacking her plants. 

The look on Ellen’s face when she 
understood that the beautiful brilliant 
plant was her own to tend and care for 
repaid Nannie for the time being for 
parting with her treasure. But, oh! 
how empty the porch seemed on her 
return! Nannie looked round and 
tremblingly thought of her future 
goings and comings with only the green 
ferns and blossomless plants and the 
cold, clear glass left. Five days must 
elapse before Friday, before she need 
pass through the porch to gather her 
supply of sticks from the wood. By 


that time her loss would be no new sore. 

At last Friday arrived, and Nannie, 
with stiff, clumsy fingers, tied on her 
bonnet, 


pinned the black-and-white 
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check shawl across her chest, and 
walked through her porch into the 
village street with eyes firmly fastened 
on the ground. 

When she made her way home the 
little village was wrapped in darkness, 
The wind howled and rushed down the 
street, and Nannie, coming all at once 
from the shelter of the wood into the 
blast, was obliged to grip the door- 
handles in passing to steady herself, 
On reaching the porch, the wind tore 
the door from her hand and banged it 
behind her, shrieking with glee as it 
sent a puff of smoke into the room and 
then flew up the chimney. Nannie, 
exhausted and breathless, sank on a 
chair by the kitchen table. The fire- 
light cast a cheery glow over the hearth, 
brightened the faded roses on the 
window curtains, and quivered and 
glimmered over the bundle of sticks 
on the floor. Then finding a spot of 
red on the coarse, fawn-coloured mat- 
ting, it rested lovingly on it. 

“Bless us!” said Nannie, catching 


sight of the glowing colour. ‘‘ What- 
ever can that be?” After much 


fumbling, she found the matches and 
soon flooded the room with lamplight. 
Then, looking at the scarlet stain 
which was like a drop of blood on thie 
floor, she stooped and picked up a 
petal from a red geranium. 

** The wind has blown it in,’”’ thought 
Nannie, “‘ but where has it come from?” 

Taking the lamp in one hand and 
crushing the petal in the other, she en- 
tered the porch, and then stepped back 
in amazement, for a miracle had hap- 
pened. There was no mistake—the 
geraniums which had never flowered 
before were in bloom! There they were 
holding out glorious red flags of re- 
joicing as they greeted Nannie’s delight 
with their scarlet beauty. 

The wind sobbed and moaned round 
the old manor-house, but Nannie did 
not heed. 

‘“They have known I missed the 
bit of colour in my porch,” she said, 
“and that I felt lonesome like without 
it. Eh! but flowers do feel—seems as 
if they had more feeling than most 
folks—leastways that’s my — 
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How often have 
you longed to sit 
at the piano and 
awaken its tones 
with your own 
hands, instead of 
having to merely 
listen to others ? 
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Perhaps you have sometimes opened the music book and longed to translate its 
written notes into living sounds. Then you have pictured the long drudgery of 
learning—the ceaseless scales and exercises, and there your wishes have ended. 


Do you realise that you can now fulfil these ambitions >—not after years or 
months of practice, but this very week. 


The Pianola Piano 


is waiting to give you the powers of a musician 


You can sit at the Pianola Piano as soon give, it is actually your mind and your 
as you choose and play every musical hands, which, through the intensely sus- 
work of interest ever written. Although ceptible expression devices of the Pianola 
the Pianola Piano supplies a technical Piano, endow the music with life and 
ability that years of practice could not expression. 


The Pianola Piano is a combination of this world-famed instrament with the 
famous Steinway, Weber, or Steck Pianos. 
Call and play your favourite melodies at Zolian Hall, or write for Catalogue Y 
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OME time ago C. K. S. in The Sphere had an interesting note on 
the subject of magazines. He was quoting the well-known Scots 
author, Neil Munro, who had expressed the startling opinion that 
any of our popular magazines could be better edited by a plumber 

in his leisure moments ; and I think I am right in saying that Mr. Shorter 
agreed, or at all events did not disagree with the author of John Splendid, 
I am compelled to add that this was before the new PALL MALL MaGazine 
saw the light, and I am further tempted to say that my own opirion 
of the popular magazine is not far removed from Mr. Munro’s. I am 
not altogether certain to whom the responsibility should be attached— 
to the editor, who ignores such obvious signs of the times as the Registrar- 
General's returns and the ubiquity of the schoolmaster, or to the long- 
suffering public who in gradually decreasing numbers go on buying the 
present type of magazine. 


THE MUMMIFIED MAGAZINE 


T° an unbiassed person there can be no two opinions about the popular 

magazine. It is wholly bad. I need hardly say that I disclaim in the 
most emphatic way that THE PALL MALL MAGaAzINeE has anything in common 
with its contemporaries. While the newspaper, the novel, the play and every 
form of artistic and human expression have advanced in a ratio corresponding 
to the increase of knowledge, the magazine has stood stock still in a condition 
of petrified inaction. I can imagine the old-time editor of the old-time magazine 
smiling cynically at the, to him, absurdity of including the popular magazine in 
this category. His collection of machine-made stories, innocuous articles and 
mediocre drawings is designed to lure the advertiser and the uncritical re -ader } 
and to regard the magazine that it is his business in life to edit as something 
vital and necessary, something that has a place in the big scheme of things, 
is the last thing in the world he would think of doing. 


ON THE DOWN GRADE 


(}* course the successful magazine must be something more than an artistic 
success ; it must be a financial success to fully justify its existence. Taking 
the matter from the commercial standpoint alone, the popular magazine has 
proved itself all wrong. Its history is one of steady and persistent decline. 
It makes no appeal to the new generation ; it is despised by all who lay claim to 
intelligence. Occasionally one may find that it is read by an intelligent man 
or woman, not for inspiration, but for the same reason that a professor of mathe- 
matics might favour “ blood and thunders” in his idle hours. Meretriciousness 
is its keynote. Real demand for it, there is none. Those who read it regularly 
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[ VERYONE whois, or has been, in any way connected 
with a Public School or University should read The 
—~ Arena. It deals with every phase of life at the 
various great educational establishments and with amateur 
sport of all kinds. It also treats with the life and work 
of ‘Old Boys.” Notes from the Universities, Hospitals, 
and Public Schools are a regular monthly feature. Each 
issue contains numerous illustrations printed on art paper. 


The February Number 
— NOW ON SALEc= 


LEADING FEATURES :— 








Loretto—Past and Present Club Chronicles 
An extremely interesting article, written No. 4. The University Pitt Club. 


and illustrated by 
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Scotland’s Oldest University Some Reminiscences of 
Students’ life at St. Andrew's. Sandhurst 





Salmon Angling in Book Markings 
Vancouver By ARTHUR ECKERSLEY. 
The Act of Parody Old Boys’ Football Clubs 


No. 4. Old Berkhamstedians. 


With some examples and criticisms. 


Correspondence, Literary Competitions, Verses, etc. 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY. ONE SHILLING NET 
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do so because their taste is perverted or because until recently they had no 
other choice. 
THE FUTURE 
F the popular magazine is ever to come into its own in Great Britain, it will 
only be through a frank recognition of its limitations, and a combined effort 
to raise the standard of literary and artistic merit and to relate its pages to 
actuality and life. The greater the number of successful magazines, each 
with its own friendly and ever-growing public, the greater the success of the 
individual magazine. Thoughtful men or women who desire intelligent reading 
as an aid and stimulus to thought, who want amusement and entertainment 
a degree higher than the picture-books of the nursery, or the buffoonery of the 
red-nosed comedian, are all potential magazine-readers; but until the popular 
magazine sees the error of its ways, they will continue to give it the go-by and 
rely on the cheap reprints of famous works for mental relaxation. 


LET THE READER DECIDE 

HAVE given the magazine question some thought, and I believe that my 

convictions are sound. The phenomenal success of the American magazine 
has always been attributed to the difference in national conditions ; and while 
ready to admit that this is an important factor in the case, I am still of the 
opinion that the success of our American contemporaries is first and last a success 
of intelligence. Humiliating as it is to our national pride, we are forced to admit 
that the American magazine is infinitely superior in every detail to ours. It 
has a much wider range, a higher literary and artistic standard. It is intelligent, 
and therefore readable. One of the letters printed below, received as I laid 
down my pen from writing the above lines, brings striking confirmation of this 
view, but I should like to hear the opinion of more of my readers on this 
subject ; the magazine is made for them, and they are its best judges :— 


EAR SIR, 

In compliance with your request for opinions on THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
I should like to say I am much: pleased with the new departure. Speaking for 
myself, the middle-aged person is weary of the boy-and-girl love story which fills the 
pages of most of the magazines, and hails with delight one which recognises that 
there are other kinds of love quite as.well worth reading about. 

I consider ‘‘ Life in Little ’’ a notable new feature; and one which offers an opening 
for sympathetic and artistic treatment of every-day incidents. 

Generally speaking, I have no satisfaetion in the popular magazine, and in many 
cases rarely read a single item, but in the case of the January Patt Matt I find a 
great deal to my liking. 

“Panama: a City of Madmen”; “ Norman Angell”; and “ Fanny: a Failure,” 
appeal to me, as does also the lyric. Yours truly, 

ELISABETH B, PIERCY. 
To the Editor of The Pall Mall Magazine. 


EAR SIR, 
As just an ordinary member of a long-suffering public let me tender you 
my congratulations on the Patt MALt in its new and comely guise. 

For some years the dead bones of the English magazines have made me shudder, 
and I’ve been driven to those of America for light, live fiction and articles with a 
real ‘‘ bite ’’ on to matters of everyday life; but now in my opinion you’ve gone one 
better than all but the best of these—and you say you’re only starting ! 

Not only is the general make-up of the new PALL Matt miles ahead of anything 
else this side, but I find the matter worthy in every way of its most. artistic and 
dignified setting. 

May your circulation double and treble itself within the next few months, and 
your advertisement pages increase and multiply exceedingly ! 

Yours faithfully, : 
To the Editor, Pall Mall Magazine. A. St. Cratr Mason, 


Printed by Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury. 











